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CROP  YEAR  1877-78, 


By  LOUIS  J.  BRIGHT  &  CO., 

J,  C.  DINNIES.  LOUIS  J.  BRIGHT. 

New  Orleans  Price  Current, 

Nos.  129  &  131  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans,  La, 


0.  A.  MILTENBERGER.  A.  K.  BROWN. 

c.  I.  iiiTimtinti  1 1. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

COAL 

Commission  Merchants. 


TO  THE 


SmYIlsPLANTATIDl 

AGETVTS  FOR  THE 

From  which  point,  Coal,  in  quantities  to  suit  the  wants  of 
Sugar  Planters,  can  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  year. 


NO.    68    CAMP  STREET, 


NEW  OltliEANS  rniOE  CUKltKNT. 


GOMH  MERGIAm 

Will  secure  their  advances  by  supplying  in  due  time  their 

COTTON  PLANTERS 


WITH  THE 


COTTON  WOfiM 


A  SURE  POISON  for  GATERPILLARS. 


One  Pound  Sufficient  for  Four  Barrels  of  Water, 


Send  for  Pamphlets.    Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  LOUISIANA, 


DEALER  IN 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Trusses 
and  Perfumery^ 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

:f^e-y"oe:^xjid  sittejifls. 

Diploma  and  Medal  Awarded  by  the  La.  State  Fairs,  1870,  1871  and  1876. 

Country  orders  promptly  filled.         PRICES  MODERATE. 

58  Chartres  Street,  and  36  Bienville  Street, 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 


H.  N.  SORIA, 

18  and  20  Union  wd  15  and  ITFerdidoSt:., 


Between  St.  Charles  and  Carondelet. 
Hamifacturer,  Dealer  in,  and  Agent  for 

IKON  AXLE  AND  THIMBLE  SKEIN 


TIMBER  WHEELS, 


CANE  WAGONS,  THEEE-MULE  OAETS, 

FOUK-MULE  CARTS,  OX  CARTS,  BAGASSE  CARTS, 
RICE  CARTS,  FARM  CARTS,  ONE-HORSE  CARTS, 
WATER  CARTS,  SPRING  WAGONS, 
SPRING  CARTS,  JERSEY  WAGONS, 
HACKS,  STAGES,  BUGGIES,  BAROUCHES,  PHiETONS. 

Wheel  Barrows  of  all  kinds,  for  Garden,  Coal,  Wood,  Brick  and  Sand.  | 
Levee  Dirt  Barrows.    HARNESS  of  all  kinds. 

WHEELWRIGHT  MATERIAL— Spokes,  Felloes,  Hubs,  Shafts, 
Poles,  Tongues,  Wagon  Bows,  Rims,  Wheels,  Houns. 

EVERYTHING  ON  WHEELS. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Celebrated 

Studebaiker  Wagons,  Carts  and  Spring  Work 

Of  all  kinds.    Warranted  to  be  THE  BEST  MADE. 

All  Work  Warranted,    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Orders  Promptly  Filled .    Prices  Lower  Than  Ever. 

CALL  BEFORE  BUYING. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1878,  by 

LOTIB  J".  EMGHT  ^  €0., 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Sugar  and  Bice  Crops  Book  is  copyrighted  according  to  law.  Tliis  is  not 
intended  to  prevent  public  journals  from  copying  any  of  its  articles  with  proper  credit. 


Subscription  Price,  $3  Per  Copy. 

SPECIAL.  RATES  for  more  than  One  Copy. 


Those  wishing  six  or  more  copies,  may  have  their  full  business  card  printed 
on  the  whole  of  a  front  page  of  the  book,  which  will  be  left  blank  lor  thai  purpose. 

Send  your  subscriptions  and  advertisements  to  the 

Nos.  129  &•  13 1  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Subscriptions  for  the  book,  and  orders  for  advertisements  to  appear  in  it,  are 
solicited. 

Those  sending  in  their  advertisements  early,  will  of  course  secure  the  most 
conspicuous  positions  and  Lest  display. 
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JSIeW    j^OST  pPFICE, 


In  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  East  Bank,  and  in  the  Parish  of  Ascension,  East 
Bank,  of  the  river,  the  proper  address  for  the  foUowiog  planters  is 

TUKEAUI>    POST  OFFICE. 

(This  Poet  Office  has  just  been  established  with  a  tri-weekly  mail). 


Parish  of  St.  James— East  Bank. 


Name  of  Planter. 
Mrs.  Jaoobshagen... 

E.  Scannell  

Breaux  &  Martin  ... 

L  Pettavin  

U.  Boudreau  

Eugene  Webre  

J.  A.  Bourgeois  

E.  Louviere  


Name  of  Plantation, 

Union  

Conway  

Tippecanoe   


White  Hall 


Parish  of  Ascension— East  Bank. 


L  A.  Bringier  

John  Stevenson  

John  Burnside  

John  Burnside  

John  Burnside  

John  Burnside  

John  Burnside  

Ben  Tureaud  &  Co. 
Ben  Tureaud  


Hermitage  .... 

Bocage  

Riverton  

Donaldson  

Conway  

Clark  

Orange  Grove. 

Hounias  

Bruly  


Post  Offi.ce. 
Tureaud. 


Tureaud. 
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W.  S.  CAMPBELL 


— ^OEISTT— 
29  CARONDELET  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS. 


COAL! 

Planters'  Orders  Filled  With  Dispatch. 

 :  o:  . 

c  .?H5?A^  MINES  are  located  at  Earling-ton,  Ky.,  1300  mUes 
South  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  Depots  at  Paducah  and  Mempht  ^ood 
navigation  at  all  seasons,  ^  assuring  prompt  deHvery  of  Coal  any  month 
C|aSoro"„?Fo:mLt:r'''  ''"'^  ^*  pHcesnotsubiec^ttothe 
chasS"^^^^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^^^^^       quantities  to  suit  pur- 


;or 


THE  ATTEr\TIO]\  OF 

SUGIB  &  Eiei  PLIMTEES 

 AND  OF  

IS  CALLED  TO  THE 

Mmmiwe  m  ©m 

WHICH  FOE  FUEL  FOE  STEAM  PURPOSES 
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Assumption,  East  Bank  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Avoyelles  

Baton  Eouge,  ( W  est)  

Baton  Eouge  ( East)  -  •  •  •  •  

Feliciana  (West)   ^% 

Feliciana  (East)   %i 

Iberville,  West  Bank  •  

Iberville,  East  Bank  

Iberia  ■  

Jefferson,  West  Bank  

Jefferson,  East  Bank  


14 

32 
33 

Lafayette  •   c, 

Lafourche,  West  Bank  •      ^  J 

Lafourche,  East  Bank   ^ 

Livingston  k  

Orleans,  West  Bank   ^ 

Orleans,  East  Bank  •   J/ 

Plaquemines,  West  Bank   ^* 

Plaquemines,  East  Bank  

Point  Couple   2^ 

76 
17 
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5 
37 
41 
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26 
44 
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Coup6 

Rapides  

St.  Bernard  

St.  Charles,  West  Bank  

St.  Charles,  East  Bank  

St.  James,  West  Bank  

St.  James,  East  Bank  

St.  John  the  Baptist,  West  Bank 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  East  Bank. 

St.  Landry  

St.  Martin  

St.  Mary 


St.  Tammany   .'T 

Terrebonne   i 


Vermillion   ,  ^ 

Washington   ^■^ 

Recapitolation,  1877-78  

1876-77   II 

Exports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  from  Brashear  City   g 

Sugar  Trade  of  the  United  States  

Molasses  Trade  of  the  United  States   "-^ 
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In  calling  the  attention  of  onr  subscribers  and  tbe  public 
generally  to  tbe  advertisements  in  this  publication,  we  would  mention 
th  at  we  have  been  careful  as  to  the  class  of  advertisements  accepted. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  our  subscribers,  but  is  essential  to  the  restricted 
scope  of  this  publication,  and  we  can  thus  point  to  our  advertising 
pages,  as  representing  none  but  leading  houses,  who  are  so  well  known 
for  their  solvency  and  equitable  dealing,  as  to  make  further  mention 
superfluous. 


^DYERTISERS'     J  NDEX. 


CampbeU,  W.      St.  Bernard  Coal  Co  ""^^ 

Lyon?,  I.  L-^Wholesale  Druggist  

 LII 

N .  O .  P  ric  t  Curreut  

Grmiewald,  Louis— Pianos  and  Organs  

 80 

Stern's  Fertilizers  

 82 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizer  Co  

Bodley  Brothers- Plantation  Wagons  and  Carts  

Hennessey's  Copper,  Brass  and  Iron  Works  

98 

Foerster,  J— Rice  and  Corn  Mills  

qg 

Frotscher,  Richard— Seeds  

ALford,  Martin  &  Co— Mammoth  Southern  Stables  --^^ 

Harp,  Robt.  J— Books  and  Stationery  

The  Tallow,  Oil  and  Fertilizing  Co  

Duhamel,  C— Optician  

Shakspeare  Iron  Works  

10^ 

K.  O.  Daily  Democrat  *  

.  103 

Mornmg  Star  

.  104 

The  Daily  City  Item  * 

The  Daily  Delta  

N.  O.  Times  

 107 

"German  Gazette  " 


N.  O.  Picayune. 


108 
109 


N.  O.  Bee  

Soria,  H.  N-Plantation  Carts  and  Wagons  Opposite  Inside  Title  Page. 

Rivet.  H.  J-Cotton  Worm  Destroyer  Opposite  Inside  Front  Cover. 

Miltenberger,  C.  A-Coal  C^^^^' 

Calder,  John-Sugar  Factor,  etc  -Back  Cover,  ineide. 

Johnsen,  Chas.  G-N.  O.  Machinery  Depot  Back  Cover,  Outside. 
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(Successor  to  BALL  &  LYONc), 


42  ana  44  Camp  St.  4 113, 115  anil  117  Srarar  St,  New  Orleans. 


-o- 


DRUGS,  PATENT  MEDICINES,  PAINTS  AND  OILS,  VARNISHES,  WIN- 
DOW GLASS,  WHISKIES,  BRANDIES,  WINES.     Agent  for  Green- 
brier, Robertson  County,  Whisky— GENUINE.     Importer  of 
Frencb  Patent  Medicines.    English,  French  and  German 
l>RUOS  ANI>  CIIEMICAI.S. 
BATTLE Y'S  LIQUOR  OPH  and  OTHER  LIQUORS.  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
PERFUMERY,  TOOTH  BRUSHES,  &.^.,  BERGEN  COD  LIVER  OIL 
—White  and  Brown.      Agent  for  GEO.  TIE  MAN  &,  CO'S 

W,    K.    WARNEK    &  CO'S 
SnAKPE   &    l>©H]fIES  ]»IEI>ICINAI.  EXTRACTS, 
UPPER  BEUE  EICK  WATER. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  TRUSSES, 
Etc.,  in  the  South.    SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  FITTING  TRUSSES. 

ALL  GOODS  SOLD  AT  THE  LOWEST  MAKKET  PEICE3  OF  THE  NOETH  OK  WEST. 

In  the  EETAIL  DEPAKTMENT,  Cor.  Camp  and  Gravier  Streets,  will  be  found  all  new 
and  rare  Chemicals  and  Drugs,  all  Patent  Medicines  that  are  not  generally  kept,  and  every- 
thing appertaining  to  the  X>HLXTC3r  BOjSXX^JiiJ^jSl, 


ENGINEERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 

TSE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE, 

Casey's  Belt  aad  Oil  Compound, 

TO  PREVENT  BELTS  FROM  SLIPPING. 
■  o  

NO  FRICTIO.lf,    IVO  TEARINCf. 

S3  Per  Cent  Oaiued  in  Power, 
50  Per  Cent  SaTed  in  Wear. 

No  Sugar  House  Can  Afford  To  Be  Without  It. 

Isno-vyheingused  "by  :  E.  J.  Gay  &  Co.,  J.  Foerster,  J.  J.  Weckerling, 
A.  Martm,  P.  J.  Flanaghan,  La.  Rice  Mills,  C.H.Allen.  Margaret's  Bakery, 
Henry  &  Dunn,  Henry  Otis,  L'Hote  &  Co.,  Star  Ginnery,  A.  A.  Maginnia'  Sons. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.   For  sale  by 

BY  TIIE  USE  OF  IT 

A  Gin  will  gin  several  bales  more  daily.  A  Saw  will  saw  several  thousand  feet  more  daily. 
A  Com  Mill  will  grind  one-third  more  daily.  A  Eubber  Belt  at  the  .end  of  a  year  will  be  1-16 
of  an  inch  thicker  than  when  new.  A  Leather  Belt  at  the  end  of  a  year  will  be  better  than  new. 
It  is  the  best  leather  preservator  and  harness  oil  known.  Send  for  Circular,  givuig  full 

description  and  certificates. 
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Explanations. 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  Eeports  of  the  different  Parishes  :J 

j^,g  Lessee. 

 Lessees. 

Si  Ground. 

 •  Place. 

  Road. 

TVT'/l  Grove. 

 Mound. 

^V,  •  Others. 

B .!  1 !!  .*.'.".■.".'.'.'.■  Share  s. 

S  j"" '^^  V  Brick  and  Shi S. 

w Brick  and  Slate. 

:g      A   -  :  -  Brick  and  Wood. 

^  T'  T  ..Brick  and  Asbestos. 

^  %  b  Brick  and  Iron. 

^3  Brick  and  Metal. 

V  Brick  and  THes. 

Qi  T.!'  Brick,  Shingles  and  Iron. 

Bviak,  Slates  and  Metal. 

:g  ^V'P "  ^vi(±,  Shingles  and  Tiles. 

4<fy  -  Brick,  Slate  and  Tdes. 

W  A  T?" ■  Brick,  Iron  and  Slate. 

^l^J  Wood  and  Brick. 

«r  f  of  Wood  and  Iron. 

 "  Wood  and  Slate. 

^^%%r  Destroyed. 

m ■  No  Sugar  House. 

P^^nV  V Edwards  Train. 

H  &  Cook  Evap  Horse  and  Cook's  Evaporator. 

H&Escudier  P  Horse  Power  and  Escudier  Pan. 

n  ^e^''?^; • Ho^'se  and  Open  Kettle, 

n  ni ^JP®'^  Pa°'  'J'rain  and  Clarifier. 

O  K  V  P  &  C  ^^^^  Kettles,  Steam  Pan  and  Clarifier. 

0  K  V  &  Cent!!.'.' "*  (  ^team,  Open  Kettles,  Vacuum  Pan  and  Centrifugal. 

0  K  &  Str  Pan  )  -r.  ^ 

St  O  Ket  &  Str  P....  \  Steam  Power,  Open  Ktttles  and  Strike  Pan. 

O  K  t  ............Steam,  Open  Kettles  and  Battery, 

kr  n.J„  IT  ; ^owev,  Open  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pan. 
St  Kptl  rp?f  ^o^er  and  Open  Kettle. 

§f  5^  V  A  n  ; Stea™  Kettles  and  Centrifugal. 
Sf  §  I  A  S*"""* ^*ea°^  Kettles,  Vacuum  and  Centrifu|al. 

Tr  ■ I^ettles  and  Open  Pan. 

sJ      I  n  ^>  * Steam  Train,  Vacuum  &  Centrifugal. 

Tr  £  ?  P  Steam  Train  and  Open  Pan. 

Sf  a;  V  PorT steam  Train  and  Vacuum  Pan, 
Sf  ^  I  «fi^^* Steam  Power  and  Vacuum  Pan. 
sJ  n  T?^^^ " Steam  Traio  and  Strike  Pan. 

St  Tr  V  P  aT?*!* -A Steam  Train  and  Open  Kettles. 

A  r-    4.  '  Steam  Train  Vacuum  Pan  and  Claritier. 

Sf  V  P  ^  pr  ;  •  Steam  Train  and  Centrifugal. 

sLrrvl  Steam  Power,  Vacuimi  Pan  and  Centrifuial. 

1  nTr  v  f> Sharp's  Evaporator. 
ICA  O^Jn l<i\\i<sxxyi  and  Globe  Vacmim  Pan. 
Vac  &  rpnf  Portable  Engine  and  Open  Pan. 
V  ac  &  Cent  Vacuum  Pan  and  Centrifugal. 
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HE  Reason. 


At  the  beginnmg  of  the  planting  season,  under  the  encouragement  afforded 
hy  their  having  gathered  a  comparatiTely  large  crop,  for  which  they  had  real- 
ized satisfactory  prices,  planters  commenced  operations  with  high  hopes  of  still 
more  favorable  results.  The  severe  weather  in  January  did  not  appear  to  have 
seriously  injured  the  seed  cane.  The  stubble  had  been  kept  back  by  the 
weather,  but  was  apparently  sound,  and  unless  it  should  suffer  from  later  frosts 
gave  promise  of  healthful  and  vigorous  growth.  Some  planters  had  commenced 
planting  early  in  January,  but  were  compelled  to  desist  by  heavy  rains  which 
fell  during  that  month.  Early  in  February,  however,  planting  was  quite  general 
and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  the  previous  year,  not  only  from  planters 
extending  their  area,  but  from  some  having  abandoned  cotton  cultivation  tor  the 
greater  encouragement  afforded  by  cane. 

Under  date  of  Jan.  20, 1877,  the  Plaquemine  Observer  reported  that  the  plan- 
ters were  highly  encouraged  by  the  splendid  crop  of  1876-7,  and  the  high  prices 
it  realized  and  were  about  opening  the  new  campaign  with  confidence  and  ener- 
gy. It  also  said  that  many  plantations  previously  planted  in  rice  would  resume 
the  culture  of  cane,  and  that  many  small  rice  planters  would  follow  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  their  front  lands,  with  the  view  of  hauling  their  cane  to 
the  nearest  mills  for  grinding  on  shares.  Under  da'e  of  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  the  Sugar  Bowl  reported  that  owing  to  continued  cold  weather  less  appre- 
hension was  entertained  than  usual  that  the  rattoons  would  be  injured  by  wet 
weather  and  that  up  to  that  date  the  eyes  had  remained  dormant,  but  sound, 
and  that  the  stubbles  had  escaped  the  injury  often  caused  by  ^^^^P^^/^^' 
when  warm  apells  start  vegetation  which  is  subsequently  bhghted  by  cold.  With 
regard  to  planting,  it  had  already  been  commenced  in  some  localities,  but  had 
been  suspended  by  a  rainy  spell,  whichit  was  supposed  would  prevent  field  work 
before  some  time  in  the  ensuing  month  of  February.   On  the  10th  of  February,  the 
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THE  SEASON. 


Marksville  Bepubliean  reported  that  planters  had  already  commenced  breaking 
up  their  lands  and  on  the  2l8t  ot  the  same  month,  our  Thibodeaux  correspondent 
mentioned  that  the  planters  were  busy  planting,  that  aU  agreed  that  the  seed 
cane  had  kept  remarkably  well,  and  that  the  prospect  was  bright  and  encoura- 
ging. Still  later,  on  February  24th,  the  S  igar  Planter  expressed  similar  views 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  planting,  but  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  Lafourche 
Union  reported  that  the  frequent  rains  in  the  early  part  of  February  had  delayed 
preparations  for  the  next  crop,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  :then,  at 
the  close  of  February,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March,  more  ground  in  cultivation 
than  at  any  time  since  1861,  and  that  the  prospect  was  excellent.  Under  date  of 
March  5th,  our  Thibodeaux  corresondent  reported  that  the  planters  had  aU  finished 
planting  and  the  quantity  planted  was  generally  in  excess  of  what  had  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  seed  cane  and  the  stubble  had  kept  unusually  well,  and  that  the 
weather  was  favorable.  About  the  same  date  on r  St.  James  correspondent  re- 
ported the  weather  auspicious  in  February,  that  many  planters  had  finished 
planting,  and  some  had  commenced  to  bar  off  and  pick  the  rattoons,  but  that 
vegetation  of  the  cane  was  slow,  hardly  any  being  up  in  either  rattoons  or  plant, 
while  in  the  previous  season,  at  the  same  date,  theie  was  a  good  stand.  They, 
nevertheless,  appeared  sound  and  the  prospect  was  that  they  would  sprout  with 
the  advent  of  warm  weather.  Encouraging  accounts  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived from  other  localities,  especially  from  the  Attakapas  Register,  the  Thibo- 
deaux Sentinel,  the  Lafourche  Union,  the  IberviUe  South,  the  Mindeu  Democrat 
andthe  Pointe  Coupee  Pelican.  The  Terrebonnne  Bepubliean  said  that  the 
planters  throughout  the  parish  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a  big  crop,  and  the 
Opelousas  Journal  that  the  spring  had  been  favorable  and  the  planters  generaUy 
were  well  up  with  their  work. 

With  such  a  concurrence  of  favorable  reports  all  persons  engaged  or  interested 
in  planting  were  more  than  usually  hopeful  and  confident.  The  first  unfavor- 
able account,  calculated  to  cloud  our  anticipat'ons  was  late  in  March,  when 
writing  under  date  of  the  21st,  our  Thibodeaux  correspondent,  Mr.  Gr.  W.  Squires, 
said: 

.L.  met  in  the  past  two  days  several  planters  residing  in  this  parish  and 

the  adjommg  ones  of  Terrebonne  and  Assumption  and  they  nearly  aU  report  that 
the  two  year  old  stubble  canes  have  rotted  in  the  ground  and  they  intend  plow- 
ing thena  out,  in  fact  several  have  already  done  so,  and  one  planter  in  Terre- 
bonne will  plow  out  150  arpents:  Corn  will  be  planted  in  the  land  which  stubble 
canes  occupied." 

The  Baton  Rouge  Sugar  Planter  of  March  24th,  reported  as  follows: 
"How  far,  if  at  all,  the  rains  and  frosts  have  injured  the  seed  now  in  the 
ground  cannot  be  determined  for  some  time  yet.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  new  growth 
Will  begin  to  show  itself  above  ground  and  the  planter  will  then  be  able  to  as- 
certam  the  exact  condition  of  his  crop." 

The  Thibodeaux  /^cnitneZ  of  the  same  date,  said: 

.  "Planters  generally  complain  that  their  stubble  or  two  year  old  rattoon  cane 
18  almost  a  failure. 

Fall  planted  cane  is  also  a  failure. 

Two  planters  on  Bayou  Black,  say  that  the  plant  cane  that  was  frozen  last 
JJecember,  ig  not  coming  up  to  make  a  stand." 

Under  date  of  April  2d,  Mr.  Jas.  Henry  Putnam,  our  AbbevUle,  Vermillion 
Parish,  correspondent  advised  us  as  follows  : 

''Nearly  aU  planters  are  about  finished  hacking  and  chopping  out  sttrbble, 
and  Jrom  every  one  we  hear  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  second  year  rattoon 
18  rotten,  and  the  first  year's  rattoon  is  somewhat  damaged,  and  very  backward 
in  commg  up.  Some  few  planters  have  scraped  portions  of  their  plant  cane, 
they  report  the  cane  as  being  sound  but  backward  in  sprouting,  the  T>lant  cane 
not  scraped  is  scarcely  showing  itself  m  the  di-ill. 
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We  have  liad  very  cool  weather  up  to  the  prese  it,  but  now  it  is  more  season- 
able, and  I  am  in  hopes  that  wa  m  showers  and  weather  will  soon  put  ail  plows 
to  work." 

The  Baton  Eouge  Advocaieof  about  the  same  date  reported  plant  cane  com- 
ing to  the  surface  rapid  j,  and  that  although  there  had  been  some  fear  that  the 
stubble  bad  been  injured,  general  enquiry  developed  the  fact  that  the  first  year 
stubble  was  all  right  and  only  the  old  in  any  way  damaged. 

Under  date  of  April  5th,  Mr.  T.  E.  Grace,  our  Plaquemine,  Parish  of  Iberville, 
correspondent  reported  a  generally  favorable  season,  a  fair  increase  in  acreage, 
aod  planters  had  done  all  that  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  times  would  permit 
to  get  in  their  crops,  but  added  : 

Although  the  season  so  far  hai  been  favorable  for  planting  and  work 
generally,  it  is  backward,  the  weather  haviug  been  quite  cool  a '1  through  the 
months  of  February  aod  March.  Cane,  however,  is  beginning  to  put  forth  finely. 
The  plant  and  stubble  are  good,  but  there  is  some  comp  aints  about  rattoons. 

A  few  days  later,  onder  date  of  April  8th,  our  correspondent  M.  H.  O. 

Colomb,  writing  from  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  said  : 

We  have  had  too  much  damp  and  cool  weather  and  not  enough  sun.  At  this 
moment  the  cane  is  backward.  The  plant  is  coming  up  very  well  everywhere 
as  the  seed  was  good.  The  rattoons  do  not  promise  as  well  as  they  did  a  month 
ago  ;  especially  those  from  plant  cane  which  was  cut  for  the  mill  alter  the  severe 
freeze  in  November.  Many  planters  say  that  th--se  will  not  make  a  stand  and 
from  my  observation  tbisistru^e.  Generally  canes  cut  after  a  freeze  make  the 
best  rattoons  ;  here  is  an  exception  diflicult  to  explain.  I  hope  that  this  is  noc 
general. 

At  about  the  same  date  the  Sugar  Bowl  said  : 

Planters  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fair  we  ither  of  the  last  month  or  two. 
have  planted  their  cane,  dug  the  stubble,  and  many  have  already  put  in  their 
com.  The  seed  cane,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  has  kept  well  throughout 
the  parish  ;  and  although  it  has  not  yet  peeped  out,  it  is  believed  to  be  quite 
healthy. 

The  St.  Mary  Register  gave  the  more  imf<tvorable  report  that  planters 
generally  complained  that  their  stubble  or  two-year  old  rattoon  cane  was  almost 
a  failure  and  fall  planted  cane  also. 

Writing  to  a  similar  effect,  the  West  Baton  Eouge  Sugar  Planter  said  : 

We  much  regret  to  learn  that  there  are  serious  fears  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  "stubble"  cane  of  our  parish.  In  some  places  it  h-s  been  found  quite  decayed, 
or  rather  the  ''mother  cane"  has  rotted  so  far  as  to  be  imable  to  furnish  nutriment 
to  the  young  shoots. 

The  accounts  from  Ascension  Parish  were  conflicting  but  generally  favorable, 
the  plant  cane  being  reported  promising,  with  indications  of  a  perfect  stand,  the 
etubble  slow  in  coming  up  during  the  wet  and  cold  season,  but  supposed  to  be 
sound  with  the  promise  of  an  abundant  growth  in  the  advent  of  warmer  weather. 

Under  date  of  April  I2th,  our  Thibodeaux  correspondent  said  : 
Many  planters  who  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  their  first  year's  stubble 
would  come  up  so  as  to  make  a  good  stand,  are  now  satisfied  that  it  will  prove 
all  that  they  expected  of  it.  The  plant  cane  is  growing  finely,  and  some  of  the 
Becond  year's  stubble  shows  signs  of  coming  out.  The  tall  planting  is  generally 
considered  a  failure. 

At  the  same  time  a  letter  from  the  Parish  of  St.  Charles  complained  that  the 

second  year's  stubble  were  half  rotton,  and  the  cane  coming  out  very  slowly. 

These  conflicting  accounts  continued  throughout  April,  and  towards  the  close 

of  the  month  the  prospect  was  only  slightly  more  encouraging,  our  Parish  of 

St.  James  correspondent,  under  date  of  April  29,  writing  as  follows  : 

"Many  rattoons  have  came  out  since  my  last  report  and  now  promise  a  good 
stand  wherever  the  Stubble  is  sound.  The  old  stubble  is  rotten.  The  plant  cane 
ia  good  everywhere." 
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Under  about  the  eame  date  our  East  Baton  Rouge  correspondenf,  T.  J.  D. 
said  : 

"The  cane  crop  is  considerably  behind  last  year's  at  corresponding  date,  and 
some  of  the  planters  are  not  yet  through  scraping  and  digging  stubble.  The  com- 
plaint is  general  of  too  much  "wet  weather,  retarding  field  operations.  The  plant 
cane  is  coming  out  well,  with  every  indication  of  a  good  stand,  and  first  year 
stubble  albo  doing  well,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  expressed  about  old 
stubble." 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  the  condition  in  April,  our  Thibodeaux  corres- 
pondent said :  j 

"The  plant  cane  is  growirg  firely,  and  is  making  a  good  slow  for  th^s  back-  ; 

■ward  tpring.    The  planters  are  satisfied  with  that  portion  of  tht  ir  crops.   The  i 

lattoons  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes  have  in  many  instances  i>roved  a  fail-  ] 

ure.  The  second  and  third  year's  stubble  are  coming  up  very  slowly  and  they  ' 
are  not  as  much  damaged  as  it  was  supposed  some  time  ago." 

June  commenced  with  warm  dry  weather,  and  during  the  first  week  or  ten  ' 
days  numerous  ccmplaints  were  received  of  drouth,  but  later  in  the  month  ap-  i 
prehensions  on  this  point  were  dispelled  by  pretty  general  and  copious  rains,  and 
the  subsequent  accounts  were  decidedly  favorable,  the  principal  exception  being  ; 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  James  where  the  cane  was  suflFeringfrom  the  lack  of  moisture. 
On  the  whole,  how eTcr,  the  prospect  at  the  close  of  the  month  was  decidedly 
favorable.    K  o  material  change  w  as  reported  in  July  but  the  good  effect  of  copious  ■ 
showers  was  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  cool  nights  and  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  crop  was  backward. 

The  reports  received  durirg  August  were  generally  favorable  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  city,  founded  on  planters'  correspondence  was  that  we  ^ 
might  reasonably  expect,  at  least,  a  fair  crop,  many  thought  an  increase  on  the 
previous  yield  of  about  10  per  cent,  while  all  he'd  that  very  much  depended  ! 
on  thr  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  the  well  known  contingencies  of  the 
culture.    Some  less  hopeful,  argued  that  the  crop  being  behind  hand  and  the  ; 
stubble  generally  poor,  we  might  rather  look  for  a  falling  off  than  an  excess  over 
the  previous  year.    Our  correspondent  Mr.  H.  O.   Colomb,  writing  from  the  i 
Parish  of  St.  James  under  date  of  September  6th  placed  considerable  stress  on 
the  failure  of  the  rattoons  and  said  : 

These,  last  season,  were  not  only  very  thick  on  the  land  all  over  the  sugar 
region,  but  were  also  very  sweet  from  the  s^^art  of  the  mills,  weighing  9  and  even 
10  Baum^.    At  a  low  calculation  they  furnished  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  made,  and 
besides  sufficient  seed  for  planting.    One-foui  th  is  over  40,000  hhds.   This  year 
they  will  give  very  little  sugar,  if  any,  and  furnish  seed.    This  deficit  must  then  ^ 
be  made  up  by  the  plant  cane.    Although  this  season  there  is  more  acreage  of 
this,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  yield  from  it  last  year  was  very  : 
large,  two  hhds  per  acre  very  common  and  three  not  rare.    This  yield  was  ; 
caused  by  the  maturity  of  the  plant,  which  weighed  also  9  to  10  Baumd  ;  we  can- 
not expect  these  high  degrees  this  year,  and  unless  the  stalks  come  to  the  mill  i 
longer,  we  can  hardly  rate  the  yield  as  great  as  last  year  from  the  same  number  : 
of  acres.    In  my  humble  opinion  it  will  require  most  favorable  circumstances  ;, 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  grinding,  for  the  crop  to  equal  that  of  1876  j  St. 
James  as  I  stated  before,  will  not  make  as  much,  . 

There  was  then  no  material  change  in  the  situation  until  the  16th  September 

when  a  large  portion  of  the  State  was  visited  by  a  violent  equinoctical  storm  | 

which  prevailed  with  the  greatest  force  on  the  17th  and  18th,  in  some  localities  J 

assuming  the  character  of  a  hurricane,  unroofing  buildings  and  prostrating  and  , 

uprooting  trees .   The  cane,  as  might  be  expected,  was  nearly  all  laid  flat  and  the  I 

most  gloomy  forebodings  were  expected  of  its  ultimate  injury.  h 
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The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  our  corrodpondents  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  situation  at  the  time: 

Abbeville,  Vermillion  Parish,  Sept  22,  1877, 

*  *  *  Last  Sunday  (16th  instant)  we  had  rainy  threatening  weather,  with 
light  wind  from  the  Southeast.  Monday,  17th  instant,  it  cleat ed  up,  at  12  m., 
every  person  on  ray  place  (5  miles  below  Abbeville)  hea*  d  a  dull  rumbling  noiie 
coming  from  the  Southeast, a  few  minutes  alter  a  heavy  white  cloud  passed  through 
the  centre  of  my  field,  tearing  up  cane,  breabiog  down  trees  and  everything  that 
was  in  its  path.  It  struck  a  strong  cabin  fifteen  feet  square,  and  lifted  it  off  iis 
foundation,  with  no  iigury  except  demolishing  the  brick  chimuey. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  Eldredge,  was  not  so  fortunate,  most  of  his  buildmgs  lay 
in  the  course  of  the  cyclone  or  whirlwind,  and  receiving  the  full  force  of  the 
wind,  were  completely  demolished,  suyar  house,  mill  shed,  corn  crib,  carriage 
house  and  corn  mill  were  all  in  ruin,  some  of  tne  heavy  timbers  were  carried  into 
mv  field  a  distance  of  several  acres. 

Crossing  the  Bayou,  tbe  cyclone  struck  a  heavy  cypress  and  tupdo  gum 
swamp,  through  which  it  cut  iU  way,  leaving  an  opening  about  100  yards  wide 
as  clf  an  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  ax^-s;  the  wind  went  in  a  Northwesterly  di- 
lection,  recrossed  the  Bajou  to  this  ('he  eas  )  sid--  on  the  place  above  me  where 
it  struck  and  demolished  a  large  strong  house.  You  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
force  of  the  wind,  when  I  tell  you  that  an  innumerable  number  of  heavy  beech, 
hickory  and  ma^no  ia  trees,  manj  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  snapped  off 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 

A  buggy  belonging  to  Mr.  Eldredge  was  under  his  mill  shed,  it  was  lound 
some  two  acres  fi'om  toe  spot,  completely  bioken  to  pieces,  the  pprings  were 
twisted  as  if  done  by  a  smith,  iron  bolts  as  large  as  a  m^n's  finger  weie  broken  as 
clean  as  if  cut  with  a  cold  chisel,  every  spoke  in  the  wheels  were  broken.  Our 
cane  fields  look  as  if  a  n  owing  machine  has  passed  over  them,  I  have  been  on 
many  places  since  the  storm  and  have  not  seen  one  sin-le  stalk  of  cane  standing; 
on  many  places  large  quantities  of  cane  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  also 
broken  off  close  to  the  ground.  ,  ^ 

The  storm  continued  to  blow  all  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  the  Southeast 
accompanied  by  a  very  heavy  rain  fall.  The  Vermilion  Bayou  rose  several  feet 
in  a  few  hours,  inundating  many  caue  and  corn-fields,  completely  destroying  all 
the  corn  which  had  been  blown  down  bv  the  wind.  On  Tuesday  evening  the 
wind  veered  to  the  North  and  Northeast,  and  blew  with  great  violence  until 
earlv  Wednesday  morning,  when  it  abated. 

"Of  course  every  planter  has  his  own  estimate  of  damage  done  the  cane  crops, 
but  none  place  it  at  less  than  one-half,  and  corn  nearly  a  total  loss;  frommy  own 
observation  I  should  think  the  above  rather  below  than  above  the  loss  as  a 
general  thing,  J-  Henry  Putnam. 

THiB^yDAUX,  Par:sh  of  Lafourche,  Sept  26,  1877. 
I  have  declayed  writing  to  you  for  some  days,  wai'ing  to  ascertain  as  near  as 
possible,  the  daniiaga  done  to  the  crops  by  the  severe  storm  on  the  17th  and  18ih 
instant.  The  fugar  cane  was  blown  down  flat  to  the  ground,  and  twisted  together 
in  every  conceivable  manner,  the  leaves  split  in  shreds,  and  some  canes  broken 
off  at  the  roots;  it  is  soldom  if  ever,  that  injury  has  happened  to  this  extent 
before. 

I  have  conversed  with  a  great  many  planters,  and  have  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain the  damage  done  to  the  sugar  crop,"  but  I  find  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
them  on  that  tubject.  They  agree  that  should  the  weather  prove  favorable  for 
the  balance  of  the  season  tlie  yield  will  not  be  materially  affected,  some  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  yield  will  be  increased,  citing  previous  years  when  the  canes 
were  blown  down,  having  given  an  increased  jield ;  all  agree,  however,  that  the 
expense  of  saving  the  crop,  will  be  increased  fully  25  per  cent,  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  handling  and  the  delay,  and  the  increased  time  that  it  will  take  to 
complete  the  taking  off  the  crop.  The  grinding  will  not  commence  as  early  this 
year  as  usual  owing  to  this  cause. 

This  parish,  and  the  parish  of  Assumption  did  not  suffer  to  so  great  an  extent, 
as  the  parish  of  Terrebonne,  as  in  that  parish,  the  injury  to  the  sugar  croo,  and 
the  number  of  buildings  destroyed,  were  very  great,  accompanied  with  loss  of 
life  and  injury  to  several  person,  while  but  very  little  propeity,  in  buildings,  was 
destroyed  in  the  parishes  of  Lafourche  and  Assumption.       Geo.  W.  Squires. 

Plaqueminb,  Parish  of  Iberville,  Sept.  24, 1877. 

The  cane  is  blown  down  flat  and  as  the  plant  cane  is  yet  green  and  heavy,  it 
cannot  rise  at  the  best,  while  the  good  stubble  is  in  the  same  fix.  This  is  made 
worse  by  the  continued  heavy,  cloudy  weather  we  have  since  the  storm. 
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Ufar,  fine  weather,  with  frosts  off  and  on  through  November,  miffht  eave 
the  crop  8S  to  qut-mitv,  but  the  quality  caunoi  be  otherwise  than  inftrTor  now, 
wLiJe,  under  any  circumstances,  the  cost  of  t>  king  off  the  crop  is  larEelv  ni- 
creastd,  i.nd  thus  the  loss  is  heavy  under  the  most  lavorable  view. 

T.  E.  Gbace. 
Parish  of  St.  James,  Sept.  22, 1877. 
.  ^^orm  of  Monday  and  Tueeday  has  done  very  little  damage  to  bui  dings 

mtl  i8ne]gLboihood,buthaspiostradcd  allilecane.  Where  the  cane  was  tal 
and  the  wmd  blew  across  the  direction  of  the  rows,  the  yield  will  be  materally 
atiected  as  the  sun  cannot  ser  d  its  light  and  teat  as  eflectlTely  as  when  the  cane 
js  standing  straight.  W  here  the  wind  was  in  the  direction  of  the  rrws  and  the 
plants  not  very  tall,  I  consider  this  J  ending  over  rather  a  benefit  than  a  harm, 
lor  It  causes  a  greater  exposure  to  the  agents  which  make  grow  and  ripen  ihe 

Ca^e.  H.  O.  COLOMB. 

Paeish  of  Iberville,  Oct.  3  18:7. 

The  planters  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  probable  loss  to  cane  cropp,  but 
the  general  opinion  IS  that  it  will  amount  to  25  or  30  per  cent,  but  a  great  deal 
deptnds  on  the  weather  during  the  balance  of  the  season.       Wm.  R.  Boote. 

ruder  date  of  September  22,  the  Eaton  Eouge  Svgar  Flanhr  said : 

As  might  be  expected  immense  damage  has  I  een  done  throughout  the  parish 
ard  the  same  may  be  said  of  otler  parts  of  the  State  v  hich  were  visited  by  the 
storm.  W  ith  us  the  sugar  cane  is  flattened  down  on  e\ery  plan  atitn,  seme  suf- 
lermg  more  than  others,  but  all  Lave  suffered  enough. 

Later  accounts  were  rather  less  glocmy.  Writing  under  date  of  October  6th, 
our  East  Baton  Eouge  correspondent,  Capt.  T.  J.  Duggan  said: 

The  cane  crop  of  this  parish  was  net  as  severely  damaged  by  the  equinoctial 
storm  as  -vras  at  first  supposed,  and  with  good  weatter,  from  this  on,  estimates  of 
dtmage  will  be  still  further  reduced.  But  the  expenseofhandlingit  will  be  largely 
increased.  It  having  been  warped,  twisted  and  interwoven  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
maL  e  cutting  ard  handling  very  slow  and  tedious. 

We  also  give  the  loUowing  from  local  papers : 

Fortunately  for  our  planters  the  weather  has  teen  propit'ous  since  the  storm 
prostrated  so  much  of  the  cane  throrghobt  the  sugar  growing  par'shes  of  the 
State.  Much  of  the  cane  has  straifihtened  up,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  damage  can- 
not be  as  great  as  at  first  estimated.  With  this  n  ishap  excepted,  the  season  has 
bf  en  as  good  in  this  parish  as  we  could  expect.  It  is  thought  better  to  begin  early 
this  season,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  cane,  and  not  wait  for  frosts,  at  is  the 
usual  custom.— Sugar  Planter,  Oct.  13ih. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  crops  since  the  s'orm,  and  the 
cool  nights  are  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  prostrate  cane.  Planters 
are  general  y  well  advanced  in  iheir  preparations  for  rolling,  and  many  of  them 
will  hmdle  fires  a»  out  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month.  Two  or  three  planters  in 
this  parish  have  commenced  cutting  their  old  rattoons  f«  r  the  mill.  Some  sugar 
will  be  made  before  this  article  goes  to  press.  Ihe  plant,  which  had  attained  a 
large  growth  on  most  plantations,  was  badly  li  lown  down,  and  although  the  tops 
have  turned  up,  yet  the  body  of  cane  underneath  must  be  ve  y  immature,  being 
deprived  of  both  sun  and  air.  A  few  light  frosts  would  be  of  great  service  and 
materially  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  cane.— Assumption  Pioneer,  Oct.  13th. 

We  have  given  these  copious  details  of  the  storm  and  its  effects,  preferring: 
to  present  this  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  or  local  observers,  to  any  less  extended 
summary  of  our  own,  because  this  great  storm  was  the  turning  point  in  the  crop, 
and  the  main  cause  of  its  subsequent  deterioration  and  failure,  the  result  showing 
a  decrease  from  last  year  of  nearly  24  per  cent,  instead  of  a  lull  yield  anticipated 
by  some  and  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  by  others. 

Writing  under  date  of  Oct.  13th  the  Iberia  S^igar  Boiol  said : 

The  acreage  in  cane  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  weather  has  of  late 
been  very  favorable  for  the  maturing  of  care. 

The  following  is  from  the  Ascension,  Triune  Democrat  : 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Sandlin,  who  owns  the  "Greeks  Place,"  bofran  rolling  on 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Ben  Gibson,  of  the  Gem  plantation,  started  his  mill  some 
time  last  week.  McCall  Bros,  will  commence  the  grinding  season  next  week. 
Burnside's  Orange  Grove  and  several  others  will  also  start  their  mills  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ^eek.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sharp,  of  the  Texana  plantation,  has  also  started, 
and  from  what  we  hear  his  cane  yields  well. 
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On  the  11th  of  October  our  St.  James  correspondent  Mr.  H.  O.  Colomb  made 
a  trial  of  what  the  cane  would  yield  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

Ground  up  24  arpents  rattoons  weighing  6^.  haum^  which  yielded  the  bulk 
of  20  hhd 8  sugar  in  the  coolers,  granulating  very  slowly.  I  am  waiting  to  see 
how  much  of  it  will  turn  into  su^ar,  I  don't  expect  more  than  half.  The  quanti- 
ty of  cane  juice  which  passed  through  the  kettles  would  have  yielded  35  hhds  if 
it  had  been  as  sweet  as  last  season.  The  kettles  made  from  10  to  12  hhds  in  24 
hours  last  year,  now  6^^.  This  confirms  partly  Mr.  Schlatre's  assertion  that  the 
expense  of  grinding  would  be  nearly  double.  The  canes  are  very  juicy  and  later, 
if  they  can  ripen,  will  yield  satisfactorily,  the  weather,  however,  at  this  moment 
is  wet  and  warm  and  very  unfavorable.  I  have  been  told  the  result  on  other 
plantations  where  grinding  is  going  on  is  the  same  as  with  me. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Squires  dated  Thibodeaux, 
Lafourche,  Oct.  22Dd : 

Several  planters  in  this  section  made  a  start  of  sugar  making  and  many 
others  were  ready,  but  owing  to  the  cane  being  so  very  green  they  have  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  about  the  st  of  November,  and  at  about  that  time  nearly  all 
the  sugar  houses  will  be  in  full  blast. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  26th  our  Vermillion  Parish  correspondent  Mr.  J.  Henry 

Putnam  wrote  as  follows : 

The  whole  of  this  month  has  been  devoted  by  a  majority  of  planters  to  putting 
up  seed  cane,  for  which  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  favorable,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  seed  has  been  put  up  than  for  many  years  pa^t,  if  it  keeps  well  our 
parish  will  next  year  double  the  acreage  of  plant  cane  in  cultivation  this  year. 

The  Pointe  Couple  Hepuhlican  of  about  the  same  date  said : 

A  few  planters  on  the  coast  below,  started  their  mills  to  test  tie  cane  and  found 
the  juice  weighing  only  four  degrees  and  giving  very  little  and  inferior  sugar. 
The  cane  requires  several  frost  to  fully  ripen  it,  tocrystalize  the  juice. 

The  following  is  from  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl  of  Oct.  25 : 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  the  few  planters  who  have  commenced  grinding 
cane  have  not  obtained  a  satisfactory  yield. 

The  Donaldsonville  Chief  ot  Oct.  27th  reported  as  follows  : 

A  number  of  planters  had  made  arrangements  to  begin  grinding  this  week, 
but  the  continued  rains  upset  their  calculations,  and  they  have  deferred  opera- 
tions until  next  week. 

Instead  of  making  a  half  hogshead  of  sugar  to  the  acre  from  the  poor  stubbie 
which  was  ground  on  the  Gem  plantation  last  week  Mr.  Gibson  obtained  only 
ten  hogsheads  from  fifty  acres,  but  the  proportion  of  molasses  was  considerably 
larger  than  usual. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  27th  the  New  Iberia  Sugar  Bowl  said : 
Monday  last  a  few  more  planters  commenced  grinding,  but  owing  to  the  im- 
mature condition  of  the  cane  the  bulk  of  planters  will  wait  one  or  two  weeks 
more.    Cane  is  gaining  so  rapidly  now  that  it  is  a  pity  to  sacrifice  it. 

Another  report  said : 

Cane  is  "green  as  grass"  and  no  sugar  can  be  made  out  of  ib.    Several  of  our 
most  experienced  planters  and  sugar  makers  have  made  the  attempt  and  failed. 
Under  date  of  Nov.  Ist  our  St.  Charles  correspondent  reported  as  fallows  : 
*  *  *  Most  planters  in  this  parish  have  commenced  grinding  but  are  making 
little  or  no  sugar. 

In  Avoyelles  Parish  under  date  of  Nov.  3rd,  Mr.  A.  L.  Boyer  advised  us  that 

the  cane  had  not  escaped  the  effect  of  the  previous  heavy  rains,  and  added : 

Although  fine  in  appearance,  it  is  thoroughly  green  and  naturally  deficient  in 
sweetness. 

The  following  is  from  our  Thibodeaux  correspondent,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Squires, 
under  date  of  Nov.  6th : 

Several  planters  in  this  Parish  and  the  adjoining  ones,  having  large  crops, 
made  a  short  run  last  week,  and  the  yield  was  in  some  localities  satisfactory  but 
the  grinding  season  is  advancing,  and  fears  of  an  early  heavy  frost  or  freeze  are 
seriously  entertained,  and  should  such  an  event  occur,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
crops  of  sugar  will  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  that  of  last  year,  as  the  planters 
are  fully  three  weeks  behind  in  their  sugar  making  and  those  having  large  crops 
are  particularly  late. 
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A  similar  repoit  was  received  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Grace,  Tsriting  from  Plaque- 
mine  under  date  of  Nov.  8: 

Our  planters  are  mostly  rolling,  1  ut  it  is  uphill  work  tbis  kin  i  of  weather, 
and  the  turnout  is  far  from  being  what  was  looked  for. 

The  weather  thnn  improved  and  under  date  of  Nov.  11,  our  St.  James 
correspondent,  Mr.  H.  O .  Colomb  wrote  as  follows : 

At  this  moment  you  may  say  that  the  grinding  season  has  just  begun.  This 
ie  later  than  ever  bemie  in  Louisiana  and  should  the  ice  cccur  at  its  usual  period, 
viz  :  the  full  moon  of  November,  theie  will  be  the  bulk  of  the  crop  yet  standmg. 
It  will  be  veiy  hard  to  windrow  the  canes  on  account  of  their  crookedness. 

The  following  is  from  local  papers  a  few  days  later : 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  although  the  Tield  of  sugar  per  acre  is  not 
up  fully  to  expectations  of  our  plai'ters,  the  incrf  ase  is  much  greattr  than  at  the 
opening  of  the  rolling  seaeon.—Wet-t  Baton  B.o\)gG  Sugar  Flaiittr. 

Most  of  our  planteis  con  menced  making  sugar  this  week,  and  the  yield,  as 
far  as  heard  from,  has  a  brightening  effect,  and  ercouragps  the  planter  to  hope 
that  the  average  yield  will  not  be  as  small  and  ruinous  as  was  at  first  leared. 

Mr.  M.  Schlatre,  the  Ficayttne's  Iberville  correspondent,  said  under  date  of 
of  Nov.  11th : 

The  canes  are  being  greatly  benefited  by  the  cold  spell  we  are  now  having, 
ard  where  last  week  we  could  get  only  syrups,  now  we  are  able  to  get  about  one 
hogshead  of  good  sugar  to  the  acre  ot  stubble  canes,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
tonnage  has  decreased  some  4  or  5,  it  requiring  now  15  tons  to  the  hhd  of  sugar — 
and  if  this  favorable  weather  holds  good  the  yield  will  increase  rapidly,  although 
we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we  will  approach  the  crop  of  la§t  year.  Grind- 
ing to-moirow  will  become  general  throughout  our  parish  and  elsewhere. 

Later  in  the  month,  Nov,  27,  our  Thibodeaux  correspondent,  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Squires,  wrote  as  follows : 

We  are  now  in  the  season  of  the  year  that  fully  one-half  the  crop  of  sugar 
is'generally  made,  yet  from  all  the  information  that  I  can  get,  not  over  one-fuiu-th 
of  the  crop  has  been  made  as  yet. 

I  have  in  the  past  few  days  met  many  planters  from  this  and  adjoining  par- 
ishes, and  I  have  never  known  such  a  difference  in  the  reports  of  the  yield  ;  they 
vary  from  half  a  hog shf^ad  to  two  bogheads  to  the  arpent,  and  with,  generally 
admitted,  a  very  poor  quality  of  sugar. 

The  reports  of  some  of  the  local  papers  were  more  encouraging,  as  follows : 

The  yield  of  the  cane  continues  to  improve.  Most  of  our  planters  are  making 
two  hogshead  to  the  acre. — Franklin  Enteiyrise. 

The  crop  prospects  have  materially  brightened.  An  increase  in  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  sugar  has  occurred  from  day  to  day,  until  at  this  present 
writing  it  has  reached  the  general  average  of  last  year.— Iberville  Sotith. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  severe  freeze  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  the 
month,  when  the  cane  was  killed  to  the  ground  and  that  whici  was  already  cut 
was  frozen  so  that  the  planters  had  to  stop  grinding.  Writing  under  date  of 
Dec  5,  Mr.  George  W.  Squires  said  : 

The  cane  in  the  field  split  from  the  effects  of  the  freeze  and  the  juice  was 
running  from  them.  To  add  to  the  loss  to  the  planters  from  that  disaster,  a 
warm  rain  set  in  on  the  3d  inst,  and  las  ed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  not 
half  of  the  crop  has  as  yet  been  made,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  cane  had 
been  windrowed,  the  loss  from  these  causes,  in  my  opinion  and  that  of  intelligent 
and  practical  planters,  will  reach  50,000  hhds.  or  move  than  one  third  of  the  esti- 
mated crop.  I  am  confident  that  very  few,  if  any  of  the  planters  will  be  making 
sugar  fifteen  daj  s  from  this  date,  and  the  quality  made  will  not  be  very  good. 

The  following  additional  details  of  the  effect  of  the  freeze  are  from  the  local 
press,  and  our  own  correspondents : 

The  few  sugar  planters  who  had  failed  t  J  windrow  have  had  to  stop  grinding ; 
their  standing  cane  was  frozen  so  hard  that  no  juice  could  be  obtained  from  it. — 
Eapides  Democrat. 

Parish  OF  St.  James,  Dec.  8. — The  planters  were  so  backward,  the  cane 
generally  green  and  so  crooked,  that  many  doubted  if  windrowing  weuld  prove 
j    a  benefit.    The  consequences  is,  that  at  this  moment  one-half  of  the  crop  is  still 
I    in  the  fields  and  much  of  it  will  be  lost. 
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On  Thursday  morning;  a  good  heavy  frost,  with  a  fair  thickness  of  ice,  and 
Friday  njornmg  a  heavier  frost  and  greater  thickness  of  ice.  'Ihe  cane  in  the 
fie] ds  looks  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over,  scorching  and  withering  as  it  went. 
Where  any  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is  still  ftanding,  windrowmg  must  be 
the  order  of  the  day.— West  Baton  Eouge  Svgar  Planter. 

Of  all  things  to  he  dreaded  by  the  sugar  planter  is  lain  upon  frosted  cane, 
accompanied  with  mild  weather.  This  was  their  misfortune  at  tbe  opeidng  of 
this  and  the  close  of  last  w^ek.  How  much  damage  has  b^en  done  by  this^ 
change  of  temperature  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  present,  buc  the  loss  is' 
very  htavy. — Supar  Planter,  Dec.  8. 

The  fi  eeze  of  last  week  was  very  injurious  to  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  now  i 
frozen  from  tip  to  toe.    Had  the  cold  weather  continued  the  loss  would  have  1 
been  comparatively  small,  but  such  was  not  the  case;  the  ice  and  frosts  were 
succeeded  by  rather  warm  weather  for  this  season  of  the  year.   The  result  is 
that  the  caue  will  inevitably  \  ecome  sour,  aid  the  damage  will  be  much  greater 
than  was  at  first  imagined, — Terrebonne  Progress,  Dec.  8. 

We  had  ice  three  nights  in  succession,  last  week— Thursday,  Fri^'ay  and  Sat- 
urday—and everybody  at  first,  as  after  the  September  srorm,  predicted  disaster 
to  sugar  planters  We  are  glad  to  leain  that  many  plante-shad  such  faith  in 
the  continuance  of  such  cold  weather  that  they  did  not  even  stop  their  mills  to 
windrow  the  cane,  and  the  seoLuel  has  proven  their  wisdom. — Sagar  Bowl. 

The  freeze  last  week  affected  the  cane  in  Terrebonne  to  the  same  extent  as 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  A  large  part  of  it  will  be  ruined  if  the  weather  should 
turn  warm. — Terrebonne  Progress. 

The  freezing  weather  of  last  week  was  the  most  severs  that  has  been 
experienced  here  for  >  ears,  and  completely  froze  the  standing  cane  to  the  roots, 
causing  it  in  many  ins^  ances  to  split  open  Planters  put  everybody  that  could  be 
found  to  windrowing,  but  owing  to  the  twisted  condition  in  which  the  equinoc- 
tial storm  left  it,  but  little  headway  could  be  made.  The  sugar  crop  of  .1877  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  sugar  growers  as  one  of  the  least  profitable  that  was 
ever  grown  in  Louisiana. — Thibodaux  /Sentinel. 

The  last  scene  of  this  disastrous  result  of  a  season  which  opened  so  auspi- 
ciously, was  now  drawing  to  a  close.    The  warm  spell  so  generally  apprehended  I 
commenced  during  the  second  week  of  December,  and  blasted  the  lingering  ; 
hopes  that  had  previously  existed  of  a  less  unfavorable  result.  I 
The  West  Baton  Rouge  Sugar  Planter  of  Dec.  15,  reported  as  follows  :  I 
The  few  warm  days  of  last  and  the  present  week  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  ; 
hopes  and  expectations  of  our  planters.    What  cane  was  left  standing  in  the 
fields  at  the  date  of  our  last  issue  has  soured  and  become  almost  wortaless  for  | 
sugar  making  purpos'-s,  while  much  of  that  windrowed  is  but  little  bett^'r,  for  the  j 
reason  that  their  bent  and  crooked  coodition  prevented  their  lying  properly  in  j 
the  furrows.    Of  the  frozen  cane  now  being  ground  on  two  plantations,  they  have  j 
failed  to  make  sugar  even  with  the  best  apparatus  and  the  best  appliances  for 
the  purpose. 

Our  Thibodeaux  correspondent,  under  date  of  Dec.  17th,  said  : 

"Many  of  the  planters  have  not  for  the  past  four  or  five  days  been  able  to  \ 
make  Sugar,  and  are  making  syrup,  and  are  now  leaving  one-half  of  their  cane  in  j 
the  field.  Nearly  all  the  planters  will  have  finished  their  sugar  making  on  the  i 
20th  inst.  The  average  quality  of  the  crop  will  not  be  above  fair,  and  many  are  1 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  even  reach  that-  The  qna,ntity  of  molasses  will  be  . 
Hiuch  in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  the  quality  will  be  about  fair.  I  have  \ 
some  doubts  if  it  will  reach  that  grade."  i  ' 

The  season  of  1876-77  was  now  regarded  as  being  completed.   The  planters 
in  most  Parishes  had  finished  sugar  making.    Some  had  left  a  considerable 
amount  of  cane  in  the  field,  too  sour  to  make  syrup,  some  had  not  made  a  pound  i 
of  sugar,  the  juice  being  too  sour  to  granulate  and  their  whole  available  crop 
made  into  syrup.     Others  had  done  better,  but  on  the  whole  as  our  returns 
demoBstrate,  there  was  a  diminution  of  about  24  per  cent  compared  with  the 
previous  year.   This  wotild  have  been  serious  enough  to  cause  great  disappoint-  j 
ment,  even  after  making  a  fair  allowance  for  the  increase  of  58,542  bbls  of  molas-  i 
ses,  or  fully  18  per  cent  over  1875-76,  but  our  unfortunate  planters  were  subjected  j 
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to  the  additional  losses  caused  by  tlie  cost  of  saving  the  crop  having  beeu  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  storm,  and  instead  of  the  market  advanciug  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  short  supply,  prices  ruled  ruinously  low. 

In  taking  a  general  glance  at  this  season  we  find  that  the  weather  in  March 
and  April  was  exceptionally  dry  without  the  usual  spring  showers  to  start  and 
invigorate  the  plant,  in  May  the  temperature  was  much  higher  thau  usual,  in 
July  it  continued  exceptionally  dry  and  warm,  this  dry  8pe''l  continued  until  late 
in  August  when  occasional  rains  had  a  beneficial  influence,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  great  equinoctial  storm  of  September,  the  full  details  of  which  we  have 
given  in  the  preceding  sketch.  Then  came  the  grinding  season  with  such  a 
deficiency  of  saccharine  in  the  cane  that  many  planters  who  had  commenced 
early  to  escape  the  disaster  of  a  killing  frost,  were  compelled  to  suspend  opera- 
tions, and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  severe  freeze  in  November  which  killed 
the  standing  cane  to  the  ground.  In  fact  both  the  standing  cane  and  the  wind- 
rowed  were  lost,  and  the  only  hope  that  remained  was  that  cool  and  frosty 
weather  would  prevent  souring  and  still  leave  a  fair  yield.  Even  this  last  hope 
was  disappointed,  and  warm  unfavorable  weather  increased  the  general  disaster. 
That  under  all  the  circumstances  the  yield  shou'd  have  reached  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  that  of  1875-76,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  acreage 
and  the  unfavorable  circumstances  noted  above  not  having  been  without  some 
exceptions. 

The  new  season  opens  more  propitiously.  In  some  parishes  were  both  cotton 
and  cane  have  been  planted,  the  former  has  been  abandoned  for  the  latter.  The 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  import  duty  on  foreign  product  and  the  im- 
probability of  one  bad  season  being  immediately  succeeded  by  another,  has 
turned  more  general  attention  to  the  culture.  Many  small  farmers  have  deter- 
mined to  plant  cane,  with  the  assurance  of  finding  a  remunerative  market  for  it  at 
the  nearest  sugar  house .  Planting  commenced  early  in  January,  the  seed  cane 
appeared  to  have  kept  well,  but  later  in  the  month  and  in  the  early  part  of  Eeb- 
ruary  the  reports  on  this  head  were  rather  discouraging,  but  the  rattoons  were 
sound  and  promising.  In  February  planting  was  general  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  general  determination,  on  the  part  of  planters,  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
losses  they  had  suffered,  but  to  continue  the  culture  with  increas;d  energy  in 
the  hope  of  a  favorable  season  making  up  for  the  past. 
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When  cutting  commenced  in  Ausjust  last  it  was  generally  anticipated  that  the 
yield  -would  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  This  continued  to  be  the 
impression  throughout  that  month,  but  against  the  probability  of  a  large  yield 
per  acre,  it  was  well  known  that  on  the  whole  the  acreage  showed  a  decrease. 
Planters,  however,  were  in  high  spirits.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  generally 
good,  in  fact  nearly  uniformly  so,  except  in  localises  where  it  had  been  injured 
by  back  or  salt  water,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  had  only  partially  recovered. 

Early  in  September  nearly  all  the  early  planting  had  been  harvested  but  the 
later  was  stUl  standing  .  Under  these  circumstances  the  equinoctial  storm  of  the 
17th  to  the  19th  of  September  caused  wide  and  serious  injury  and  in  some 
localities  it  was  apprehended  that,  considering  the  injury  to  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  d  minution  in  quantity,  the  loss  would  amount  to  50  per  cent.  These  ap- 
prehensions, however,  have  not  been  realized,  and  as  will  be  seen  from  our  com- 
plete returns  the  falling  off  from  last  year  is  less  than  12|-  per  cent,  or  about 
half  the  losses  of  the  sugar  i)lanter.  When  we  consider  that  the  low  prices  of 
the  previous  year  had  materially  curtailed  the  acreage,  this  certainly  does  not 
fehow  a  very  discouraging  result  and  should  inspire  our  planting  friends  with  in- 
creased courage  and  confidence. 

Taking  then  a  general  view  of  the  situation  we  cannot  but  look  upon  our 
rice  crop  as  destined  to  assume  a  much  more  imposing  position  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  State.  In  this  view  we  are  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  an  addition 
to  the  extent  of  our  rice  area,  by  the  probable  reclamation  of  swamp  lands,  and 
by  projected  improvements  both  in  cultivation  and  in  milling. 

We  are  moreover  encouraged  by  the  progress  already  accomplished  by  our  rice 
planters  Our  older  merchants  well  recollect  the  period  when  our  supplies  for  home 
consumption  as  well  as  those  required  by  the  West,  were  furnished  by  South  Caro" 
lina  and  Georgia,  when  the  trade  with  Charleston  and  Savannah  required  the  ser- 
vice of  regular  lines  of  suitable  brigs  and  schooners,  and  when  "creole  rice"  was 
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known  only  to  some  of  our  down  town  friends,  who,  in  spite  of  its  broken  grains 
and  grey  appearance,  preferred  it  for  its  sweetness,  to  the  Carolina  product-  In 
1850  our  crop  was  put  down  in  the  United  State  Census  at  4,425,349  pouLds,  in 
1860  it  had  increastd  to  6,331,257  pounds,  and  in  1870  lo  35,854,012  pounds. 

With  an  increasing  area  suited  to  the  culture,  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility, 
the  proximity  to  the  New  Orleans  market  and  readiness  of  communication  with 
the  West  both  by  rail  and  rivtr,  rice  can  hardly  fail  to  assume  still  more  im- 
portance as  a  Louisiana  staple. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  a  probable  increase  in  the  "crop,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  not  distant  future,  the  operations  of  the 
Louisiana  Land  Eeclamation  Company,  established  by  the  last  Legislature,  with 
ample  powers  to  carry  out  the  important  objects  it  has  in  view,  may  be  the  means 
of  very  largely  extending  our  area  of  productive  rice  lands,  the  fertility  of  which 
with  their  facilities  for  irrigation  will,  it  is  hoped  make  them  yield  heavier  crops  at 
less  expense  than  even  those  now  in  cultivation.  With  such  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  lands  suited  to  the  culture,  and  a  genial  and  salubrious  climate,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  rice  culture  of  Louisiana  will  yet  assume  such 
imposing  magnitude  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  future 
prosperity. 
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The  tariff  bill  is  now  before  Congress-    In  relation  to  sugar  it  embodies  sub- 
I     stantially  the  amendments  to  tbe  present  tariff  advocated  by  General  Gibson, 
j  It  is  thus  manifest  tbat  our  Representative  has  done  his  duty  faithfully 

and  ef&ciently.  He  has  accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  by  our  sugar 
planters  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee.  He  has  thus  made  clear 
the  way  for  a  favorable  presentation  of  the  matter  before  the  House.  What 
the  fate  of  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Committee  will  be  in  this  body  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture - 

I  On  the  one  hand  the  colossal  power  of  the  Northern  refiners  will  be  arrayed 

\     against  it.     It  will  be  attacked  on  the  specious  ground  that  sugar  refining 
I     is  an  important  branch  of  domestic  manufactures  ;  that  it  gives  employment  to 
!     thousands  of  operatives ;  that  it  receives  the  crude  product  imported  by  our 
merchants  and  largely  increases  its  value  ;  that  this  enhanced  value  as  truly  rep- 
resents production  as  the  product  of  the  agriculturist;  and  that  to  impose  a  heavy 
duty  on  the  importation  of  the  crude  material,  is  to  unreasonably  impose  upon 
[     the  consumers  an  unnecessary  and  inequitable  burden. 

f  On  the  other  hand  in  advocacy  of  the  Committee's  report  it  will  be  clearly 

!     demonstrated  that  the  increase  of  values  by  refining  bears  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  product  by  the  agriculturist ;  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  crude  material  should  not  be  furnished  by  the  free  labor  of  America 
i      rather  than  by  the  slave  labor  of  Spain,  or  why  the  refined  should  be  made  ex- 
clusively from  the  foreign  product ;  that  American  refiners,  with  their  superior 
i      ingenuity  and  large  capital  are  constantly  introducing  improvements  which  make 
•      it  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  whether  they  charge  the  consumer  a  trifle  more 
per  B  for  their  product ;  that  their  interest  should  be  regarded  as  harmonious 
with  the  producers  and  not  antagonistic ;  that  the  true  solution  of  the  question,  as 
;      presented  before  the  people's  representatives  in  the  House,  is  the  encouragement 
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of  the  refining  interest  wherever  it  can  be  accomplished  without  detriment  to  the 
agricultural  producer ;  that  the  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  fisheries,  and  that 
the  sugar  farmer  is  equally  entitled  to  an  indirect  bounty  with  the  cod  fisherman; 
and,  finally,  that  the  general  prosperity  and  national  wealth  will  best  be  pro. 
moted  by  the  adoption  of  the  Committee's  report. 

In  the  abstract,  a  free  trade  policy  would  be  best  for  all  nations,  for  it  would 
give  free  play  to  production,  increasing  thereby  its  volume,  and  reducing  its 
price  to  the  consumer.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  Western  farmer  can  reduce 
his  family  expenses,  by  having  his  wants  supplied  at  one-third  less  than  what 
they  now  cost  him,  and  that  his  laborers,  frcm  the  same  cause,  can  afford  to 
work  for  him  at  one-third  less  than  their  present  wages,  his  wheat,  corn  and  hogs 
will  cost  him  propoitionably  less  and  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  ex- 
port at  a  corresponding  reduction.  The  effect  does  not  end  here,  for  the  foreign 
producer  being  enabled  to  work  at  less  cost  for  food  and  wages,  can  lay  down 
his  products  at  the  Western  farm  at  correspondingly  cheaper  rates  than  those 
already  reduced  by  a  free  tariff. 

When  we  apply  these  considerations  to  our  sugar  interest  we  will  find  that 
in  some  particulars  the  interest  of  the  Southern  planter  does  not  materially  differ 
frcm  that  ol  the  Western  farmer.  If  the  prices  of  bread,  meat,  foreign  groceries 
and  clothing  are  reduced  one-third,  it  is  evident  that  the  laborer  will  do  as  well 
at  a  corresponding  reduction  in  his  wages  as  he  does  at  present  rates.  Hence  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  planter  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  and  he 
will  be  able  to  do  at  least  as  well  as  now,  under  a  reduction  in  price, 
which  might  prevent  the  foreign  product  from  coming  in  competition  with  him 
in  Euppljing  the  home  demand. 

But  this  absolute  free  trade  cannot  be  expected  under  present  circumstances. 
Every  nation  has  interests  that  require  special  protection,  and  its  legislation  is 
framed  accordingly.  To  this  our  own  country  presents  no  exception,  and  all  that 
that  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  is  that  duties  on  certain  articles  which  enter 
into  general  consumption  will  be  reduced,  without  materially  affecting  domestic 
interests ;  that  is,  without  giving  them  a  quid  pro  quo  for  any  consequent  cheap- 
ening of  the  market  price  of  their  product. 

While,  therofi-e,  we  favor  free  trade  as  promotive  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  people,  in  contradistinction  from  the  so-called  American  system  by  which  the 
people  are  in  some  measure  forced  to  consume  American  products  exclusively, 
no  matter  at  what  cost,  we  hold  that  emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  protec- 
tive tariffs  should  be  accomplished  with  discretion  and  wisdom,— determining 
what  is  expedient  under  the  circumstances,  but  alwajs  guided  by  enlightened 
economical  science. 

Writing  on  this  subject  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  the  important  proceedings  of  which  we  give  in  full,  imder 
their  proper  heading,  the  Price  Current  said : 

Our  remarks  are  intended  to  be  mainly  suggestive.  We  hnve  no  desire  to 
alarm  our  sugar  planters  by  foreboding  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  product,  or  by  strengthening  the  arms  of  rash,  inimical  reformers  in 
furnishing  them  cogent  arguments  adverse  to  our  interests.  But  we  think  that  the 
progress  of  free  trade  principles  makes  it  important  that  not  only  our  sugar  plan- 
ters, but  all  others  interested  in  the  culture,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  give 
the  subject  their  calm  and  deliberate  consideration.  When  the  time  comes  for 
legislative  action,  our  delegates  and  friends  in  Congress  should  be  supplied  with 
all  such  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  may  be  used  in  behalf  of  our  State. 
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Not  the  least  among  tbeee,  in  consideration  of  Northern  public  sentiment,  is  the 
large  nuiuher  of  Ireedmen  and  their  families  dependent  upon  the  sugar  culture 
for  their  subsistence.  Capital  may  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Labor  is  fixed  to 
the  soil.  The  p'anter  can  remove  to  Cuba  or  wherever  else  his  money,  machi- 
nery, and  experience  may  find  a  more  remunerative  field.  Not  so  the  freedman. 
Cotton  is  already  produced  to  the  extent  of  the  world's  wants,  and  an  excessive 
supply  would  cause  a  decline  I  elow  the  cost  of  production,  ruinous  to  the  laborer 
as  well  as  to  his  employer.  A  large  portion  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  lands,  more- 
over, are  not  suited,  to  that  staple,  however  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cane.  Regarding  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  is  manifest  that  the  freedmen  of 
Louisiana  are  even  more  deeply  interested  in  the  protection  of  our  sp  cial  State 
product  than  the  planters  themsel\  es.  In  fact,  it  would  be  consummate  cruelty 
for  the  North  to  emancipate  the  slave  and  then  prevent  the  freedman  from  pro- 
curing by  his  labor  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  family. 

This  question  of  the  relation  of  the  freedmen  to  the  sugar  cuL  ure— the  pro- 
found economical  question  ot  labor  and  capital— should  never  be  overlooked  in 
discussions  upon  the  subject.  Nor  can  it  be  so  considered  without  a  riving  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  presents  an  irrefragable  argument  in  favor  of  that  class  of 
our  agricultural  population  who  have  been  called  the  wards  of  the  nation,  and 
who  furnish  the  labor  from  which  the  crop  is  produced,  either  on  their  own  small 
farms  or  in  the  service  of  the  larger  planters.  In  either  case,  they  are  directly 
concerned  in  this  question.  Their  very  subsistence  depends  upon  its  equitable 
solution.  Under  their  old  masters  they  were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed, 
well  cared  for  in  sickness,  provided  with  spiritual  consolation  in  their  last 
hours,  and  freed  from  all  concern  for  their  surviving  families.  In  depriving  this 
humble  class  of  all  the  protection  and  care  they  received  from  their  former  mas- 
ters, the  Government  assumed  obligations  which  the  South  has  never  denied. 

In  relation  to  this  the  difference  between  the  friends  of  the  negro  at  the  South 
and  at  the  North  is  that  the  former  look  to  the  well  being  of  the  freedmaa  ;  to 
his  being  furnished  with  steady  employment;  to  his  being  paid  reasonable  wages  ; 
to  his  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  education  appropriate  to  his  new  status  ;  and 
to  his  being  protected  and  cared  for  as  a  laborer,  as  well  as  the  white  laborers 
are  protected  and  cared  for  in  some  other  countries,  if  not  in  all. 

The  friends  of  the  negro  at  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  think  that 
the  stimmum  homim  of  the  freedman's  happiness  coasists  in  casting  his  vote  for  a 
certain  political  party,  and  to  this  end  all  legislation.  State  and  Federal,  should 
be  exclusively  devoted. 

Fortunately  for  the  freedman,  the  people  of  the  North  are  beginning  to  take 
a  clearer  and  juster  view  of  the  matter,  and  sea  that  it  is  more  important  for 
him  to  promote  his  material  interest  instead  of  his  mere  political  privileges  ; 
that  a  side  of  bacon  and  a  sack  of  corn,  are  of  more  substantial  value  to  him, 
than  the  ballot  for  an  elector  or  his  vote  for  a  legislator. 

This  is  the  question  before  the  representatives  in  Congress  of  the  honest  men 
of  the  North,  how  they  can  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  ward  ;  how  they 
can  enable  him  to  earn  wages  which  will  support  and  educate  his  family  ;  how 
they  can  put  him  in  the  way  of  laying  by  an  annual  surplus  which  in  a  year  or 
two  will  place  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  his  own  homestead ;  how  when  his 
homestead  is  obtained  his  labor  can  be  protected  that  it  will  realize  a  fair  return  ; 
how  in  a  word  he  shall  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  privileded  classes  ^  who 
would  crush  him  to  destitution,  while  they  themselves  would  accumulate  enor- 
mous wealth  from  the  product  of  slave  labor  in  the  Antilles. 
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The  freedraen  of  Louisiana  demand  that  these  matters  shall  be  fairly  consid- 
ered in  Congress,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  them  that  the  Committee  of  Sugar  Plan- 
ters'— their  true  friends — their  co-laborers  in  cultivating  the  soil — the  men  to 
"whom  they  are  indebted  for  substantial  favors  since  emancipation — who  have 
given  them  bread  instead  of  a  stone — it  is  fortunate  for  them  that  the  committee 
of  these  tried  friends  have  advocated  their  cause  before  the  people's  represent- 
atives. 

Finally,  it  should  never  be  overlooked  that  since  emancipation  our  sugar 
interest  has  been  entirely  revolutionized — that  is,  the  system  has  been  radically 
changed.  Formerly,  to  protect  the  culture  of  sugar,  was  simply  to  protect  the 
planter.  Now,  to  protect  the  culture  means  first  and  above  all  to  i)rotect  the 
freedmen.  Remove  the  protection  and  wages  would  necessarily  be  largely  re- 
duced, probably  hardly  lees  than  50  per  cent.  The  planter  could  emigrate  to  the 
West  Indies  and  carry  on  his  pursidt  there  under  far  better  auspices  than  on 
Louisiana  sugar  lands ;  or  he  couldremove  to  some  Southwestern  community  and 
recommence  life  with  the  remnants  of  his  capital.  The  laborer  would  have  no 
resource.  Everywhere  else  he  would  find  all  the  channels  of  industry  already 
filled  to  repletion.  No  where  else  could  he  find  a  climate  congenial  to  his  birtli 
and  habits.  Cotton  and  corn  can  be  produced  on  sugar  lands,  but  neither  as 
successfully  as  in  other  localities.  A  rash  repeal  of  the  sugar  duty  might  prevent 
the  planter  from  pursuing  his  vocation,  but  it  would  be  utter  run  to  the  laborers. 

[From  the  I^ew  Orleans  Picayune. '\ 
THE  COST  OF  CULTIVATING  SUGAR  CANE  AND  SUGAR 

MAKING. 

Plaquemine  Post  Office,  Parish  of  Iberville,  La.,  Sept.  25, 3877. 

Friend  DewweW.— Receiving  letters  from  persons  cultivating  canes,  asking 
questions  too  numerous  to  answer  by  letters,  I  have  at  great  trouble  taken  the 
pains  to  make  a  statement  of  expenses  and  profits  in  cultivating  canes.  These 
figures  are  as  correct  as  posf^ible.  Wages  at  $1  25  for  men,  canes  at  $20  the  acre 
for  seed,  and  supposing  10  tons  to  the  hogshead  and  20  tons  to  the  acre  for  good 
plant  canes.  Some  years  it  requires  more  than  10  tons  for  a  hogshead  and  some 
years  less.  Last  year  it  took  8V2;  this  year  it  will  require  at  lease  12  tons,  proba- 
bly 15  tons — I  have  seen  it  take  18  tons.  These  figures  are  of  the  greatest  use  to 
both  smaU  planters  and  manufacturers.  If  the  manufacturer  has  a  steam  train 
and  vacuum  and  centrifugals  the  profits  will  be  greater.  This  statement  should 
have  been  made^long  ago  but  I  have  been  so  busy  preparing  for  suoar-making 
that  I  could  command  only  the  nights  to  make  the  necessary  calculations,  which 
I  did,  after  consulting  experienced  managers.  If  possible,  all  these  articles 
should  appear  on  one  sheet  for  a  reference.  If  you  see  pi'oper  to  publish  them 
please  send  me  a  couple  coi^ies,  for  the  calculations  have  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble.  Yours  trulv, 

M.  SCHLATRE. 

COST  OF  LABOR. 

Required  to  plant  and  cultivate  50  acres  of  cane,  ready  laid  by,  supposing  the 

land  ready  in  pea  vines  : 

Canes  necessary  to  plant  50  acres,  at  $20  the  acre   $1,000  00 

Pulling  in  pea  vines  in  middles,  at  $1  10  the  acre   55  00 

To  plow  and  cover  pea  vines   50  00 

To  bed  back  and  fluke  out  after  opening  furrows   90  00 

To  labor  hauling  canes  for  50  acres,  8  men,  5  days   HO  00 

To  getting  canes  out  of  windrow,  4  men,  5  days   25  00 

Cane  droppers'  wages,  for  50  acres,  at  75  cents  the  acre   37  50 

Cane  carriers'  wages,  for  50  acres,  at  50  cents  the  acre   25  00 

To  cut  and  straighten  in  furrows   10  00 

Covering  cane  with  single  plow   12  50 

Going  over  with  hoes  after  the  p'ow  to  cover  all  left  uncovered  by  the 

plow   12  50 

Opening  drains  after  planting   12  50 

Value  of  cane  and  labor  for  planting  50  acres   $1,390  00 
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ExpeDses  for  labor  for  cultivating  50  acres  : 

First  plowing  -  00 

First  hoeinfj   iinn 

Running  cultivatros  twice  

La^t  three  plo wings  and  fluking.  200  00 

Clearing  out  drains  nfter  last  plowing  •   37  00 

Last  two  hoeings  well  done  125  00 

For  clearing  leading  ditches,  per  acre  60  cents   30  00 

Keeping  ditches  iu  order  •   12  50 

Total  cost  of  labor  for  cultivating  50  acres  of  cane   I  567  50 

Cost  of  cane,  planting  and  cultivating  the  same,  50  acres  $1,957  50 

Mule  hire  and  feed  for  same  for  hauling  seed  cane  and  cultivating  50 


acres. 


456  00 


Total  cost  of  seed  cane,  labor  ard  hire  of  mules  for  50  acrps  of  cane  |2,413  50 
Value  per  acre  of  cane,  cost  to  the  planter,  standing  ready  for  the  mill       48  27 

COST  OF  TAKING  OFF  OKE  HUNDRED  HOGSHEADS  OF  SUGAR,  SUPPOSING  THE 
50  ACRES  OF  PLANT  CAKES  WILL  MAKE  THAT  MUCH. 

50  hands  wiU  do  the  work  in  12  days,  wages  $1  25  per  day  each   $750  00 

50  hands,  watches  at  night,  50  cents  each  for  12  nights   300  00 

5  ba'rels  lime   10  00 

25  gallons  coal  oil,  25  cents  per  gallon.   6  25 

8  gallons  lard  oil  ---  8  00 

300  pounds  sulphur,  5  cents   '5  00 

Sugar  maker's  bill,  $1  50  per  hhd...   150  00 

Engineer's  bill  tor  half  a  month  -   50  00 

Fuel,  350  cords  of  wood  at  $2   700  00 

100  empty  hogsheads,  $3  25   325  00 

150  empty  barrels,  $1  50   225  00 

5  4-mule  carts,  per  day  each  $3  25  for  12  Days,  and  feed  for  animals. . .  156  00 
2  bagasse  carts,  $1  50  each,  with  hire  of  four  mules  and  feed  for  same 

lor  12  days   36  00 

Total  amount  expenses  to  take  the  canes  from  the  field  and  convert 

their  juices  into  sugar  i   $2,731  25 

Incidental  expenses   250  00 

$2,981  25 

Say  in  round  numbers   3,000  00 

Expenses  for  manufacturing  100  hogsheads  of  suga»\  or  $30  the  hogshead,  which, 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  canes  ready  for  ihe  mill,  $48  27=$78  37  cost  of  cultiva- 
ting one  acre  of  cane  and  manufacturing  one  hogshead  of  sugar. 

YIELD  OF  FIFTY  ACRES  OF  CANES  IN  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

100  bhds  of  sugar  at  8  cents,  1100  lbs  to  the  hhds,  8  cents   $8,800  00 

150  hhds  molasses  at  $18  per  bbl   2,700  00 

Cistern  bottoms   300  00 

$11,800  00 

Expenses  of  cultivation  and  manufacturing   5,413  50 

Profits  on  the  sugar  and  molasses  net   $6,386  50 

If  the  sugar  and  molassas  bring  $11,800  in  matket,  and  the  manufacturer 
agrees  with  the  cultivator  to  give  him  one-half,  then  the  cultivator  will  get  one- 
half  of  $11,800— $5900— $2456  cost  of  planting  and  cultivation— $3444  for  his  50 
acres  of  canes  taken  off  on  halves. 

If  sold  by  the  ton  the  cultivator  will  get  either  $1789  if  he  is  to  deliver  it  at 
the  sugar-house,  or  $2544  if  the  manufacturer  takes  it  out  of  his  field. 

The  value  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  is,  net   $6,386  59 

Gross  value  in  market  $11,800  00 

One-half  ot  which  Is  for  the  manufacturer   5,900  00 

His  expenses  in  manufacturing   3,000  00 

Net  profits  to  manufacturer   $2,900  00 
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YIELD  OF  FIFTY  ACRES  OF  CANE  (PLANTS. ) 

If  the  producer  sells  Lis  cane  l>y  the  ton,  tbe  price  for  whicli  is  gen- 
erally $5  the  ton.  and  an  acre  ot  good  canes  will  give  20  tons,  then 

his  lifcy  acres  will  jiekl  1 000  tons  at  ^5  ^-  ■  ^^'^^^  ^'^ 

Deduct  cos^.  of  planting  Mid  cultivation  ^2,4r,Q  00 

Cost  of  deliverj'  if  the  producer  delivers   ^^-^  *J0 

^3,211  00 

Total  expenses  to  cultivator   ^3,211  00 

$1,789  00 

If  the  manufacturer  bears  the  expenses  to  siigar-house  add  755  00 

Then  the  producer  wUl  have  this  sbowing  for  his  canes  delivered  mthe 

tield   ^2M0  00 

M.  SCHLATRE. 

Eaterprise  plantation,  Iberyille  parish,  La. 

[From  the  JS'ew  Oi  leans  Democrat.] 

CENTRAL  SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

Though  of  late  years  the  su?ar  interest  in  Louisiana  has  been  gradually 
growing  up  to  the  position  it  held  before  the  war,  and  under  a  continuation  «-f 
present  circumstances  and  conditions  for  several  years  to  come  thrt  State  may  be 
expected  to  exceed  its  former  production  ;  Ptill  the  extension  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  not  so  rapid  as  it  vroiUd  have  been  had  new  modes  of  manufacturmg 
been  earlier  introduced. 

Suo-ar  culture,  from  planting  to  harvesting,  in  the  old  manner  of  cultivation 
require'd  an  enormous  outlav  of  capital,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  invested 
in  the  costly  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  manufactories  In  1860  there  ^e|f ^^^r- 
ly  1300  sugar-houses  in  this  State.  Some  of  these  contained  more  than  f  100,000 
worth  of  machinerv,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  equipments  of  each  was  certainly 
over  $10,000.  Thus  the  planters  carried  on  theii' hands  over  §13,000,000  of  idle 
capital  nine  months  of  every  year. 

Thev  however  managed  to  do  this  and  carry  on  a  prosperous  business.  But 
after  about  two-thirds  of  this  machinery  had  been  destroyed  durmg  the  war,  and 
the  remainder  generaUy  damaged,  the  plantpr  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
to  refit  and  refui-ninh  each  of  tueir  unstocked  estates  with  expensive  sug  ir  mills 
and  machinery.  Great  numbers  of  them  wisely  turned  their  fields  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  crops,  while  man v  failed  after  endeavoring  to  agam  rebuUd  their 
sugar-houses.  Other  small  planters  who  owned  sugar-houses  were  unable  to 
replace  or  repair  their  old  and  worn  out  machinery. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  sugar  crop  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
reach  mora  than  it  has  done  up  to  the  present  year,  even  if  we  leave  out  of  the 
question  the  poUtical  troubles,  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  and  other  evils  which 
impeded  its  progress- 

Some  system  that  would  decrease  the  cost  of  machinery  to  the  proportion  of 
land  in  cultivation  was  advocated  most  Justly  by  those  most  interested  m  this 
industrv.  A  central  sugar  factory  capable  of  manipulating  4000  acres  of  cane 
would  necessarilv  cost  far  less  proportionately  than  one  constructed  to  work  up 
only  400  acres  of  cane  a  year,  and  would  necessarily  take  a  burden  oft  the 
shoulders  of  farmers  and  small  planters,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
crudest  machinery  made  to  manufacture  the  lowest  grades  of  sugai-.  The  central 
factory,  with  complete  machinery,  could  manufacture  the  highest  grades  ot  sugar 
and  pay  the  prolucers  as  much  for  their  cane  as  they  wou'd  obtain  tor  their  raw 
sugar,  after  deducting  the  actual  cost  of  manufaoiuring  it. 

This  is  the  theorv  of  central  sugar  factories,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it 
has  been  practically  pr^^^en  to  be  correct  in  several  portions  ot  our  State  where 
central  factories  have  been  established.  The  cane  deliv€re<l  at  these  is  pur- 
chased at  |5  a  ton,  generally  under  the  condition  that  the  cane  juice  must  not 
weigh  less  than  eight  degrees  Beaume.  The  average  yields  of  cane  on  several 
places  has  been  from  100  to  125  pounds  of  sugar  and  four  to  five  gallons  of  molas- 
ses additional  to  the  ton.  Tbe  manufacturer  sells  his  product  lor  more  than 
double  the  price  he  paid  for  the  crude  material,  and  had  a  lair  profit  left  alter  pay- 
ing expenses. 

Now,  a  careful  and  industrious  farmer  or  planter  can  produce  an  average  of 
twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  or  sell  his  crop  on  each  acre  for  the  amount  two  bales  of 
cotton  would  bring  after  bearing  the  expense  of  ginning. 
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We  say  central  factories  have  been  establised  in  Lotiisiana,  though  only  a  few. 
Around  these  few  cane  culture  is  rapidly  extending,  new  fields  are  being  stocked 
and  small  farmers  are  rapidly  getting  their  farms  into  cane.  ^  .  ^  ^  ^     ,  . 

These  factories  should  be  scattered  all  over  the  sugar  district  ot  Louisiana  ; 
in  the  rich  sugar  region  of  Red  River,  over  the  Western  sugrar  parishes  and  at 
convenient  intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  They  would  prove  the 
most  profitable  investments  wherein  capital  could  be  placed ;  they  would  eventu- 
aUy  cause  the  cultivation  of  all  avaHable  sugar  lands  in  Louisiana,  amounting  to 
over  one  million  acres,  and  would  hasten  the  adveat  of  the  time  when  this  will 
become  the  richest  agricultural  region  on  earth. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CANE  JUICE, 
From  Cane  Manured  with  Different  Fertilizers,  on  B  A.  Wormalds  Laurel  Val- 
ley Plantation,  Parish  of  Lafourche,  by  Henry  Studniezka,  Sttgar  tfiemist. 
^  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Am't.  Crys. 

Fertilizer  Used.  Degrees      SoUd        Crya.        Org.  Suga,rinlOO 

Baume.    Matter.      Sugar.     Matter.  Solid mat'r. 

Peruvian  Guano..  9.0         16.20         IJ.SO         2.90  82.09 

G  Vine's  Formula   8-9         16.00         13.40         2.60  83./5 

Soluble  Bone  Phosphate*          9.5         17.20         14.80         2.40  86.04 

Plantation  Fertilizer!   8.0         14.40         11.60         2.80  80.5.^ 

Behan's  Phosphate  (SCRock<)t  8.7         15.70         13.00         2.70  82.80 

Castor  Bean  Pommace   7.9         14.50         10.80         3.40  /6.0o 

Combination  Fertilizer^   7.5         13.20         10.70         2.80  79.27 

Pea-Vine  one  year   8.8         15.(9         13.00         2.90         81. /fi 

Cotton  seed  Meal   7.6         13.80  9  90         3.90  a./3 

*  The  Soluble  Bone  Phosphate  was  applied  in  May,  while  baring  off. 
t  Plantation  Fertilizer  was  barnyard  manure,  bagasse  ashes,  etc. 
t  Behan's  Phosphate  was  applied  in  February  while  planting  in  trench. 
IF  Combination  Fertilizer  was  scrapings  of  other  fertilizers  and  stable  manure. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Soluble  Bone  Phosphate  produced  the 
best  result,  and  the  much  used  cotton  sepd  meal  the  worst.    Mr.  Samuel  Ham- 
mond, who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  above  experiments,  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
after  all,  pea-vinea  are  the  best  fertilizer,  and  would  have  been  so  demonstrated 
in  this  case  had  their  land  been  pea-vined  two  years  instead  of  one.— Cotton  Boll. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Times.^ 
FERTILIZERS  FOR  SUGAR  LANDS. 

CALUMET  PLANTATION,  BAYOU  TECHE,  January  IS,  1ST8. 
Editor  New  Orleans  Times  : 

Deab  Sir— Inclosed  I  hand  you  a  statement  of  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  fer- 
tilizers upon  fourteen  acres  of  sugar  cane  during  the  season  of  1ST7.  The  land  upon  which  these 
experiments  were  made  is  the  front  or  highest  land  on  my  place,  and  consequently  has  been  the 
longest  in  cultivation.  It  was  planted  in  cane  in  1S74  and  1875,  in  corn  and  peas  in  1876,  and  m 
cane  in  1877.  I  do  not  consider  these  results  as  showing  a  fair  test  of  tlie  value  of  fertilizers 
upon  our  cane  lands,  for  the  following  reason  :  This  cane  had  grown  very  luxuriantly,  and  ap- 
parently had  not  been  retarded  in  growth  by  the  drouth  that  had  affected  canes  not  fertilized. 
September  17th  and  ISth  the  cane  was  very  large  and  very  heavy,  and  the  severe  storm  of  wind 
and  ram  at  that  time  entirely  prostrated  it.  It  was  as  flat  upon  the  ground  as  if  a  heavy  roller 
had  passed  over  it,  and  being  so  large  it  did  not  recover  its  upright  position  again,  consequently 
it  did  not  ripen,  as  is  conclusively'ahown  by  the  amount  of  juice  required  to  make  a  certain 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  also  by  the  results  of  polarization.  Much  of  the  cane  when  cut  was  lying 
five  feet  upon  the  ground  and  rooted  at  each  joint.  Many  of  the  bottom  canes  were  entirely 
green,  not  tasting  the  least  sweet  when  eaten.  For  comparison,  tlie  results  shown  are,  I  think, 
of  value  as  regards  the  materials  and  quantities  of  the  fertilizers  used,  though  even  this  would 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory  had  the  cane  been  allowed  to  fully  ripen.  All  manipulations 
of  each  acre  of  this  cane,  during  the  pf  cess  ot  preparing  and  applying  the  fertilizers  Jand  of  its 
subsequent  manufacture,  were  very  carefully  supervised  by  myself  personally,  and  are  sub- 
stantially correct.  From  these  results,  planters  who  examine  them  must  draw  theu-  own 
conclusions.  I  am  no  advocate  of  any  particular  formula  tor  compounding  a  fertilizer  that  will 
be  suitable  for  any  land.  The  different  kinds  of  lands  whether  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
original  formation  or  deposit,  or  from  exhaustiom  by  long  cultivation,  require  in  my  judgment 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers  to  make  them  productive.  The  field  for  improvement  upon  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Lou  siana,  both  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar,  is 
almost  boundless,  and  now  that  we  have  an  established  State  agriculture  college,  cannot  it  be 
made  an  instrument  of  great  good  to  the  planters  of  both  cotton  and  sugar  in  our  State,  by 
keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  mercenary  politicians,  and  employing  agricultural  chemists  of 
known  reputation  to  analyze  our  soils,  experiment  with  fertilizers,  and  others  versed  in  their 
calling  to  teach  us  the  best  and  most  profitable  manner  of  manufacturing  our  cane  juice  into 
sugar.  It  has  been  through  the  aid  of  science,  both  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture,  that 
the  production  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root  has  attained  such  immense  proportions,  and  which 
will,  I  fear,  drive  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters  out  of  business,  unless  we  also  procure  the  aid 
of  science  before  it  is  too  late. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

DANIEL  THOMPSON. 
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Besults  of  Experiments  with  Fertilizers  upon  Plant  Cane,  at  Calumet  Plantation,  Bayou 
Teche,  Louisiana,  1878. 

PLATS  ONE  ACRE  EACH. 
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[From  Our  Home  Jbrii^nai.} 


SEED  CANE 

Experiments  in  "Windrowixg  and  MattRassing — Conclusions. 

Ed  tors  Our  Home  Journal : 

Seed,  time  and  harvest  and  the  varyinsj  seasons,  are  all  fraught  with  anxiety  to  the  tillers  of 
the  soil.  The  writer  heard  asserted,  j ust  after  the  storm  of  lasi  September,  by  one  whose  opin- 
ion is  entitled  to  great  respect,  that  the  evil  eflfects  of  tlie  storm  would  be  felt  quite  as  much 
in  1878,  as  in  187T,  by  reason  of  the  greatly  increased  difficulty  of  preserving  seed  cane;  and 
when  the  time  arrived  for  commencing  this  important  work,  the  canes  were  found  to  be  so 
crooked,  that  it  became  impossible  to  cover  them  in  windrows,  unless  they  had  been  pre- 
viously cut  in  one  or  two  places. 

Some  planters  doubted  if  canes  which  were  cut,  would  keep,  and  influenced  by  this  reason, 
and  perhaps  by  others,  most  planters  in  I  errebonue,  put  up  their  seed,  or  at  least  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it,  in  wiaf^msses.  The  writer  remembers  when  a  child,  to  have  seen  cane  put  up  in 
this  way  in  East  Baton  Kouge,  and  other  river  parishes;  and  also  remembers,  that  the  practice 
was  very  generally  abondoned  in  tavor  ot  windrowing.  He  supposed  ii  had  been  demonstrated 
that  windrowing  was  the  safer  way,  and  did  not  resort  to  mattransing  the  pa«t  season,  till  the 
season  was  well  advanced,  and  continued  rainy  weather  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  cover 
canes  in  windrow  with  a  plow. 

The  result  was,  that  the  first  mattresses  opened  were  found  to  contain  canes  which  were  per- 
fectly sound  «nd  good.  Passing  to  another  cut,  he  found  that  one-half  the  canes  were  spoilt. 
Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  there  was  much  bad  seed  on  different  plantations,  and  that  the 
bad  seed  was  attributed  to  the  fact,  tha'  the  canes  were  put  up  in  mattresses. 

He  therefore  preceded  to  make  observations  with  the  result  as  here  stated.  He  had  three 
cuts  in  which  there  were  mattresses.  The  canes  in  two  of  them,  were  all  mattresses,  in  the 
third  cut,  two-tliirds  were  windrows.  The  cut  which  contained  h  th,  was  partly  black  land 
and  partly  sandy  land. .When  he  commenced  to  put  up  seed  in  this  cut,  the  land  was  dry  enough 
for  a  two-horse  plow  to  turn  tlie  earth  well;  he  commenced  on  that  side  of  the  cut  wliere  tlie  land 
was  a  stiff  black  clay;  he  did  so  because  the  land  was  in  good  condition  to  cover  well  with  a  plow, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  after  a  rain.  Tlie  covering  was  well  done  with  right  and  lefl  Avery 
plows.  Interrupted  by  rain,  he  put  up  his  next  seed  in  a  different  part  of  the  plantation.  When 
dryer,  he  returned  to  the  saw 6  cut;  but  this  time  on  the  side  which  was  tandi/,  it  being  still 
wet.  Again  interrupted  by  rain,  he  afterward  put  up  the  balance  of  this  cut  of  cane  in  mat- 
trasses.  All  the  seed  cane  in  this  cut  is  good.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry:  What  caused  the 
caaes  in  cut  No.  2,  to  spoil  ? 

Not  because  they  were  in  ma's;  because  canes  in  No.  3  were  put  up  in  the  dryest  part  of  the 
season;  those  in  No.  2  being  put  up  when  it  was  rainy.  Not  because  the  land  was  sandy;  for 
canes  in  No.  3  kept  both  in  sandy  and  black  land,  whether  in  mats  or  windrows.  Not  because 
they  were  injuriously  affected  by  lunar  influences;  because  some  of  the  canes  in  No.  3,  were 
put  up  before  the  full  moon,  and  others  after  the  moon. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  question  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  canes  In  No. 
2  were  in  a.  diseased  con  ditionwhen  put  up  for  seed.  How  diseased  and  why,  the  writer 
does  not  assume  the  province  of  determining.  It  has  been  suggested  to  him,  that  there  are 
marks,  or  signs,  which  should  always  influence  the  planter  in  putting  up  his  seed,  and  these 
are:  if  the  canes  have  small  hol^s  made  by  worms  and  are  hollow  near  the  ground,  they 
will  not  keep.  The  remark  to  be  made  on  this,  is  that  no  particular  examination  was  made  of 
these  canes  before  cutting;  but  as  they  now  are,  some  are  perforated  and  hollow,  while  others, 
which  have  not  a  good  eye  on  them,  are  neither  perforated  Lor  hollow,  but  are  to  all  appearance, 
perfectly  sound. 

The  spoilt  canes  are  second  year  rattoons  and  were  fertilized  with  cotton  seed  meal  and  ashes, 
and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  cotton  seed  meal  and  ashes,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
mischief,  but  this  suggestion  fa  Is  to  the  ground,  from  the  consideration,  that  some  of  the  canes 
are  good — in  some  mats  nearly  all  are  good.  The  good  mats  wt-re  found  on  better  land,  ap- 
peared to  be  more  vigorous  and  succulent  than  the  spoilt  cane.  This  would  seem  to  lead  to  the 
inference  that  none  but  healthy,  vigorous  Ci  nes  should  ever  be  put  up  for  seed;  and  generally 
speakinsr,  second  year  rattoons  are  not  vigorous;  the  canes  in  cut  No.  3  are  first  year  rattoons, 
and  are  large  vigorous  canes. 

The  theory  that  canes  become  exhausted  of  their  vitality  by  evaporation,  when  put  up  in 
mattrasses,  is  fallacious,  in  that  the  first  eight  mats  were  dry  and  good,  while  there  appeared 
to  be  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  case  of  those  canes  which  were  spoilt. 

The  writer  spent  hours  iu  examining  his  canes,  and  in  contradiction  of  another  theory,  found 
that  every  cane  which  had  the  top  cut  off  (and  he  found  many  thus  cut)  had  good  eyes  from 
bottom  to  top.  This  was  invariably  the  case,  even  when  there  was  not  another  good  cane 
near  it.  Conclusion — generally  windrowing  is  safer,  while  in  a  wet  season,  there  is  no  reason 
why  canes  in  mats  should  not  k<  ep. 

Query.  Is  there  any  infallible  rule  of  judging  what  canes  are  fit  for  seed  and  which  with 
proper  care  in  putting  up  will  keep  ?  The  writer  is  satisfied  that  he  lost  a  portion  of  his  seed 
through  his  inability  to  detect  any  si^n  of  disease  in  his  canes,  or  if  your  readers  please, 
through  inattention  to  this  point.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  others  have  done  the  like. 

"OCCASIONAL," 
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At  a  called  meeting  of  sugar  planters  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
cane  culture,  held  in  New  Orleans  on  the  27th  of  November,  1877,  an  Association 
was  duly  organized  under  the  above  title  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  the 
current  year  : 

DUNCAN  F.  KENNER,  President. 
CHAS.  H.  WALKER,  First  Vice-President. 
JNO.  S.  WALLIS,  Second  Vice-President. 
HENRY  P.  KERNOCHAN,  Third  Vice-President. 
JAMES  F.  GIFFEN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 

JNO.  DYMOND,  Chairmaa.  EilORY  CLAPP. 

THOS.  D.  MILLER.  A.  THOMSON. 

Finance  Committee. 

SAM'L  H.  KENNEDY,  Chairman.      R.  MILLIKEN. 
HY.  LE SASSIER.  EDWARD  J.  GAY. 

The  general  objects  and  purpose  of  the  Association  were  set  forth  as'foHows : 
"To  develop  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom 
in  all  its  branches,  to  furnish  such  statistics  and  facts  as  will  justify  favoi-able 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  great  industry, 
and  to  harmonize  and  to  concentrate  for  the  above  purpose  the  efforts  of  all  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation,  manufacture  and  handling  of  the  sugar  products 
ot  this  State,  and  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
therefor." 

The  annual  dues  were  fixed  at  ten  dollars,  with  an  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars, 
both  payable  in  advance,  and  the  regular  monthly  meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  evening  in  each  month. 
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The  first  step  of  the  Directory  was,  under  date  of  November  29,  1877,  to  issue 
a  circular,  personally  addressed  to  all  such  persons  as  were  interested  in  the  ob- 
jects in  view,  from  which  we  make  the  fallowing  extract : 

We  respectfu'ly  invite  your  aid  and  co-operation  in  perfecting  this  organiza- 
tirn,  until  it  shall  include  in  it8  membership  the  name  of  every  sugar  planter, 
manufacturer,  and  other  person  interested  in  the  development  of  this  great  m- 
dustry.  Every  trade,  occupation,  profession  or  industry  in  the  literary,  moral  or 
material  pursuits  of  life  has  its  guild,  union  or  association,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
foster  the  interests  of  the  class  they  represent,  and  these  organizations  have  been 
found  powerful  and  tffic-ent  agents  in  securing  legislation,  or  other  aid  in  behalt 
of  their  constituencit  s.  The  sugar  interest  of  our  State  covers  hundreds  of  miles 
of  territory— employs  thousands  <f  laborers— requires  for  its  development  mil- 
lions ot  capital,  and  forms  the  basis  of  more  prosperity  to  the  denizens  of  this  city 
than  any  other  agricultural  or  manutactured  product  received  at  our  port ;  and 
by  effective  organization,  its  improvement  can  he  greatly  fostered  and  maintained. 

In  1862,  Louisiana  produced  44  per  cent  and  in  1876  only  12  per  cent  ot  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States.  This  comparison  shows  the  ordeal  through 
which  the  Louisiana  Sugar  industrv  has  passed.  It  has  barely  escaped  annihila- 
tion and  now,  with  all  the  enormous  losses  resulting  from  the  war,  the  disorgani- 
zation of  labor,  and  the  destruction  of  property,  we  find  ourselves  oppressed  by 
competition,  with  slave-grown  sugars,  and,  as  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment alleges,  bv  bounties  paid  by  the  Government  to  Sugar  Refiners,  and  by 
t]  auduJent  importation  of  colored  sugars.  Sandwich  Island  Sugars  now  come  m 
free— the  duty  on  sugars  has  already  been  largely  reduced,  and  there  is  now  a 
strong  movement  on  toot  to  reduce  the  duty  on  low  grades  to  one  cent  r  IB, 
which,  if  successful,  will  reduce  the  value  of  every  hhd  of  Louisiana  Sugar  flo. 
In  opposition  to  this  evil  legislation  to  us,  the  voice  of  Louisiana  has  not  been 
\\  p>  T*fi 

Again,  we  find  that  while  we  have  been  standing  still  in  cane  cultivation,  and 
Sugar  production  during  the  military  occupation  ol  the  State,  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  the  world  has  moved  on,  and  everywhere  else  Sugars  are  produced  m 
greater  abundance  and  at  less  cost  than  with  us  at  present.  A  standard  Euro- 
pean authoritv  recently  quotes  beet  juice  weighing  IOV2  degrees  Beaum6,  and  as 
pure  as  our  cane  juice  ;  and  Et  rope  is  now  producing,  irom  beets,  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  sugar  as  is  produced  from  cane  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

By  organization,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  prevent  all  adverse  legislation. 
We  shall  be  able  to  disseminate  accurate  information  concerning  the  crops,  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery  and  their 
ttiectiveness.  and  quickly  recover  our  lost  ground.  .    -,  , 

Snail  we,  as  a  class,  remain  idle  and  inditierent,  totally  unorganized,  trusting 
onlv  to  individual  effort  to  protect  our  interests,  or  shall  we,  by  united  and  con- 
centrated fcssociation,  give  greater  fore-  and  efficiency  to  our  action  ?  If  you 
agree  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  either  by  letter  or  in  person,  express  your 
assent  aud  join  our  association. 


FIRST  MEETING,  JANUARY  3,  1878. 

At  this  meeting,  held  at  the  oflBce  of  the  Crescent  City  Oil  Company,  sixty 
prominent  sugar  planters  and  factors  were  present. 

The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  of  a  report  of  the  executive 
committee  by  Mr.  Dymond.  He  read  a  communication  sent  to  the  Grocer's 
Association  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  asking  that  the  present 
tariff  be  maintained. 

President  Kenner  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  addressed  a 
somewhat  similar  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Louis,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  it.  He  desired  to  say,  further,  while  he  had  the  opportunity,  that 
the  good  eflect  the  Planters'  Association  had  already  had  was  the  action  already 
secured  by  the  action  of  the  Grocers'  Association  of  Cincinnati.  He  regretted 
that  Congressman  Gibson  had  not  arrived,  but  he  was  expected  daily. 

Senator  Goodo  desired  to  know  whether  the  action  of  the  meeting  would  be 
considered  as  indorsing  the  Cincinnati  grocers. 

Mr.  Kenner  replied  that  the  question  of  tariff  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
at  the  last  meeting,  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  the  present 
tariff  should  remain .    It  was  as  nearly  a  fair  tariff  as  could  be  had,  with  perhaps 
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a  few  chaages.  He  referred  to  the  importation  of  sugar  from  abroad  tliat  had 
been  artiticialLy  colored  so  as  to  i  educe  their  grade  according  to  the  Dutch 
standard.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  his  report,  has  shown  a  disposition 
to  allow  the  present  tariff  to  remain.  He  suggested  that  there  be  a  change 
making  three  grades.  The  Planters'  Association  propose  the  adoption  of  two 
grades. 

He  regretted  that  Gen.  Gibson  had  not  arrived,  as  he  was  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  had  access  to  iuformatioii  that  could  not  be  had  outside. 
The  reason  the  association  had  waited  so  long  was  to  find  out  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  that  committee. 

Senator  Goode  then  said  that  he  did  not  desire  to  make  any  extended 
remarks,  bat  he  regretted  that  the  subject  of  tariff  had  been  brought  into  the 
association.  He  knew  that  there  had  been  much  complaint  regarding  the 
present  tariff,  which  is  considered  a  discriminating  tariff.  The  association  con- 
tains members  who  produce  brown  sugars  and  refine  them.  The  tariff  as  at 
present  in  force  was  not  satisfastory  to  the  majority  of  sugar  planters  of  the 
State. 

Bradish  Johnson,  Esq.,  said  that  he  could  not  understand  how  there  could 
be  any  antagonism  in  the.  association.  He  referred  to  the  coloring  of  imported 
sugars  to  give  them  a  lower  grade.  He  thought  the  grocers  of  Cincinnati  were 
about  right,  as  also  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Dym'ond  said  that  Senator  Goode  had,  doubtless,  forgotten  that  the 
object  of  the  association  was  the  very  question  of  tariff.  A  movement,  it  was 
leported,  was  on  foot  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  one  cent  and  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  to  prevent  this. 

President  Kenner  said  there  was  no  antagonism  between  the  maker  of  crude 
and  refined  sugars.  The  present  tariff  is  as  high  as  Louisiana  ever  got  since 
1828. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wallis  then  read  the  following  paper  on  windrowing  : 

The  executive  committee  having  kindly  expressed  the  desire  that  I  should 
read  before  the  association,  at  this  meeting,  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  wind- 
rowing  sugar  cane,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  invitation,  although 
time  has  been  wanting  to  make  it  at  all  complete.  The  subject  is  made  so  con- 
spicuous by  the  disasters  of  the  past  season  that  if  some  more  uniform  and 
enlightened  method  of  saving  the  crop  is  not  reached,  the  entire  sugar  industry 
will  continue  exposed  to  fluctuations  that  almost  yearly  threaten  its  annihilation. 

Upon  most  of  the  important  points  that  interest  us  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
opinion  that  the  truth  would  seem  almost  beyond  reach.  The  experiences  of  the 
past  have  unfortunately  not  betu  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  have  carried 
litcle  weight  with  theoi. 

We,  at  last,  find  ourselves  compelled  to  resort  to  the  instruments  which 
science  has  famished,  and  which  are  in  familiar  use  in  the  other  tugar-growing 
countries  of  the  world. 

These  instrumenrs  show,  with  precision,  facts  which  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained, by  actual  manufacture,  with  all  its  attendant  irregularities. 

The  all-important  question  is.  How  can  the  c^ne  crop  be  sav^ed? 

I  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  th^i  following  order  : 

1.  By  windrowing  when  the  bud  is  killed,  or,  at  a  temperature  of  30  to  32 
deg.  Fahrenheit. 

2.  By  wiudrowing  at  lower  temperature. 

3.  By  windrowing  at  a  fixed  time,  or  when  the  cane  reaches  an  average 
maturity. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  ass'^ciation  Mr.  Kenner  mentioned  that  I  had 
stated  to  him  that  cane  wiudrowed  in  the  fall  of  1876  had  retained  all  its  saccha- 
rine properties  at  the  end  of  forty  days.  An  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans  Times 
called  for  the  facts,  which  were  given  thus,  under  date  of  December  19  : 

*■  *  "  *  #  *  *  *  *  -V  *- 

Since  the  publication,  every  opportunity  has  been  sought  to  accumulate  ob- 
pervations  on  the  same  temperature.  On  Christmas  morning  I  learned  that  the 
cane  was  comparatively  uninjured  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Kennedy,  ten 
miles  above  the  city.    A  very  competent  authority  pronounced  it  impossible. 
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Coming  from  Carrollton  that  night  a  laborer  was  met  carrying  home  a  very  fine 
cane.  He  stated  that  he  had  jnst  brought  it  irom  Mr.  Kenned^'6  place.  On 
careful  examination  it  was  found  lobe  sweet  from  end  to  end.  Satisfied  that  his 
locality  had  not  been  visited  by  the  low  temperature  experierced  by  most  of  us, 
fin  examination  was  made  of  Dubamel's  New  Orleans  record.  It  showed,  Novem- 
ber 29,  6  a.  m.,  38  dc  g. ;  November  30, 32  deg.;  December  J,  28  deg  ;  December  2, 
28  deg.,  and  December  3,  40  deg. 

Next  morning  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  plantation  for  a  few  averpge 
canes.  He  found  them  rolling  standing  canes  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  alter 
ihe  freeze.  One  sample  cane  showed  fourtei  n  out  of  fifteen  joints  to  be  sweet. 
Mr.  Kennedy  stated  that  the  thermometer  had  only  fallen  there  io30deg. 
Specimens  of  his  windrowed  cane,  forwaided  by  this  association,  were  tested  on 
January!  past.  Ihey  were  large  and  thrifty;  still  they  t«  sted  12  per  cent. 
There  was  no  apparent  del eriorati*  n  or  lack  cf  sweetness  in  any  of  the  joints, 
and  in  all  probability  they  had  never  b<  en  better.  Again :  learning  on  New 
Year's  day  that  a  small  planter,  Mr.  Lambert,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  had 
a  patch  oi' f(  urteen  scies  to  roll  at  m  adjoining  sugar-house,  when  their  own 
crop  should  have  been  completed,  I  visited  his  field  and  found  him  cutting  for 
the  mill.  He  pointed  to  his  cane  first  windrowed  (on  November  30),  by  himself, 
so  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  eyes  were  nearly  all  dead,  but  he  stated  that 
the  bud  only  was  tilled  at  the  tinr  e  of  win dr owing,  and  that  the  eyes  had  proba- 
bly been  hilled  in  windrow.  The  theimometer  maihed  30  to  32  deg.  on  the  night 
preceding  the  layirg  down.  The  tf  st  showed  15V2  per  cent  of  sugar  and  afibrded 
an  illustration,  at  the  fame  time,  of  a  fact  which  has  become  well  known  this 
J  ear,  i.  c,  that  canes  which  h^d  been  most  highly  cultivated  and  fertilized  have 
not  yielded  the  best.  N(  w,  the  question  arises,  how  rich  was  the  juice  when  the 
carts  were  windrowed'?  1  can  enly  judge  by  comparison.  On  November  10 
f=<  me  cares,  of  fall  planting,  were  teste  d  fr*  m  a  plantation  a  few  acres  from  Mr. 
Lambert's.  The  crop  had  been  considered  backwaid  before  the  equinoctial. 
ILt^y  showed  16  2-10  per  cent,  beii  g  the  best  I  have  met  with.  So  it  is  hardly 
probable  that,  as  Mr.  Lambert's  cane  was  2  11-100  per  cent  better  than  Ariquin's 
sttrdard,  they  had  lost  anything  worth  mentioning. 

Ve  all  know  this  year  what  difficult  clarification  is.  It  is  quite  as  appa- 
rent in  experiments  as  in  pctual  practice.  If  the  coloring  matter  does  not  sepa- 
rate freely  and  afford  a  clear  and  bright  liquid  for  observation,  we  may  know 
that  deterioration  has  begun.  In  the  san  pies  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lambert 
no  fluid  could  be  brighter  nor  more  sparkling.  Thus  far  nothing  has  reached  me 
which  contradicts  tl  e  tests  just  detailed.  On  the  other  hand,  several  planters 
have  communicated  similar  experiences.  One  stated  that  he  windrowed  the 
bulk  of  his  crop  on  the  7th  of  November,  1876,  after  a  freeze  of  30  deg.,  &nd  dis- 
coveied  no  loss  to  the  last. 

If  These  facts  then  will  bear  the  test  of  more  extended  observation,  is  it  not 
of  importance  to  know  even  one  temperatuie  below  the  freezing  point  at  which 
the  •  rops  can  surely  be  saved  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  would  not  avail 
much  in  a  year  like  the  past,  when  30  deg.  was  succeeded  next  day  by  23  deg. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  days  before,  viz:  on  November  10,  a 
temperature  of  30  deg.,  killing  the  bud,  was  experienced  from  about  Doualdson- 
ville  north.  Could  not  then,  by  windr<  wing,  after  this  early  freeze,  the  crops  of 
the  parishes  rorth  of  Donaldsonville,  which  have  suffered  more  than  ary  other 
part  of  the  State,  have  been  saved  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  second  pi  ©position,  viz:  windrowing  at  low  tempera- 
tures. In  1876  the  lowest  point  marked  was  about  18  deg.;  in  1877  it  was  about 
22  deg. 

Of  the  effect  of  temperatures  between  18  to  22  deg.  and  the  freezing  pomt 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  observation  since  the  polariscope  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  State.  These  observations  are  lett  for  the  future.  All  who 
have  windrowed  after  the  low  temperatures  of  1876  and  1877  have  witnessed  the 
steady  decline  in  yield  and  quality.  The  expense  of  windrowing  this  year  was 
between  two  and  a  half  and  three  dollars  per  acre  for  heavy  cane.  It  aflorded 
the  opportunity  for  those  who  had  large  crops  to  save  a  part  of  them  ;  the  rolling, 
which  would  have  ceased  in  about  ten  daj  s,  having  been  prolonged  to  thirty 
days  by  those  who  boiled  in  vacuum. 

On  the  third  point— windrowing  at  a  fixed  time,  or  when  the  cane  has  reached 
an  average  ripeness— I  have  had  no  experience,  and  only  adopt  ihe  subdi- 
visions carried  out  in  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  infoimation,  under 
distinct  heads,  from  the  more  experienced  members  of  the  association.  There 
used  to  be  planters  who,  having  large  crops,  put  down  yearly  a  portion  of  them 
in  November  before  they  were  killed,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have  done  so 
with  advantage,  while  only  one  whom  I  have  met  states  that  while  the  cane  was 
apparently  sweet  and  in  good  order,  lactic  fermentation  was  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  granulation,  and  he  could  make  nothing  out  of  the  cane.  The  Jirsf  canes 
ground  this  season  polarized  Sin  per  cent ;  when  the  freeze  came,  canes  not  in 
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new  ground  polarized  about  13  per  cent  ana  "were  nearly  ripe.  At  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  do  anything  in  open  kettles,  and  vacuum  pans  produced  a 
very  moderate  result,  the  last  canes  boiled  in  open  kettles  polarized  a  little 
under  8  per  cent,  w Ml e  vacuum  pans  continued  making  sugar  to  about  b  per 
cent.  We  are  much  in  need  of  infuimation  as  to  whether  or  not  canes  windrowed 
before  they  are  killed  will  keep  weU  and  make  sugar,  and  if  so,  how  ripe  they 
must  be  and  about  what  date  they  must  r  e  cut  ?  What  per  cent  of  siigar  mupt 
they  show  by  the  test  ?  Our  safety,  it  may  be,  lies  in  this  direction.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  exceptions  to  any  gen- 
eral rule  are  numerous  and  very  often  misleading.  This  is  especially  the  case  m 
tie  sugar  l  usiness.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Kennedy 's  standing  cane  was 
good  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  after  the  freeze,  only  one  joint  out  of  fifteen 
being  sour.  Learning  on  the  30th  of  December  that  the  standing  cane  on  the 
Peyturi'\  pla-  t^tion,  adj  >ining  Donaldsonville,  was  sound  and  making  sugar  m 
open  pan,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  thermometer  of  22  deg. ,  sample  canes  were  sent 
for.  They  were  picked  up  on  the  31s^,  as  they  were  being  dropped  by  the  cart  at 
the  carrier.  None  of  the  joints  were  sour ;  all  were  more  or  less  sweet  A  sample 
of  juice  taken  from  the  box  polarized  8  percent.  All  other  open  trains  m  the 
neighborhood  had  ceased  granulating  a  week  or  ten  days  before.  The  juice 
clarified  as  brightly  as  at  any  time  during  the  season— there  was  no  fermenta- 
tion present,  although  the  canes  had  lost  at  least  40  per  cent  of  their  saccharine 
properties.  This  statement  appears  to  be  almost  incredible,  bvit  it  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  the  organization  of  this  association,  in  order  that  inquiry  may  take 
the  widest  range.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  executive  committee  will  issue  a 
circular  to  planters,  while  the  experiences  of  the  late  disastrous  season  are  fresh 
in  their  minds,  asking  replies  to  such  questions  as  they  may  deem  most  instruct- 
ive in  the  futu*  e. 

Gen.  Brent  then  read  the  following  paper  on  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
science  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar : 

THE  NECESSITY  OP  SCIENCE  TO  A  JUST  DEVELOPMENT    ON  THE  SUGAR  CULTURE, 

Favorable  seasons  were  tending  toward  establishing  the  belief  that  the  cane 
was  the  natural  crop  of  our  soil  and  climate,  but  the  terrible  lesson  of  this  year 
force!*  us  to  recognize  its  exotic  character. 

The  culture  of  cane  in  Louisiana  is  the  creature  of  government  protection  ; 
and  even  this  protection  will  prove  insufficient  to  sustain  it  unless  it  be  aided  by 
all  ti^e  resources  of  modern  science. 

The  problem  submitted  to  our  sugar  planters  is  how  to  profitably  cultivate 
by  free  labor,  earning  good  wages,  lands  yielding,  on  an  average  of  years,  under 
1600  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  when  exposed  to  competition  with  West  India 
crops,  produced  by  slave  labor  on  lands  yielding  on  an  average  more  than  320O 
poimds  of  sugar  per  acre.  To  do  this  we  need  the  aid  of  exact  science.  It  is 
remarkable  that  an  interest  of  the  magnitude  of  our  sugar  culture  ha?  never 
sought  alliance  and  aid  from  scientific  men,  specially  devoting  themselves  to  its 
development  through  a  series  of  years. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  agricultural  pursuit  is  so  dependent  as  ours  on 
the  exact  experiments  and  deductions  of  science,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
ignorant  of  ihem.  ■, 

Though  vast  capital  and  great  experience  and  energy  have  been  and  are  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  cane  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  yet  the  mooted  and 
debatable  questi  ons  in  relation  to  cultivation  and  manufacture  are  more  numer- 
ous and  important  than  ttiose  wh  ch  may  be  regarded  as  settled  by  experience 
and  common  conseit.  ,       ,    ,        .  ,-,    .        ^^  jy 

Experienced  planters  differ  radically  and  substantially  in  methods  oi  culti- 
vation. Some  put  down  seed  in  the  last  days  of  October,  believing  the  ripe  cane 
keeps  best,  and  others  save  seed  in  the  earliest  days  of  October,  clainiing  that  a 
certain  immaturity  is  favorable.  Some  put  half  a  foot  of  dirt  on  seed  cane,  and 
others  from  one  to  two  inches. 

When  planting  begins,  some  put  the  seed  cane  in  deep  furrows  ;  some  m  shal- 
low ones.  When  the  plant  sprouts,  some  oft'-bear  and  scrape  close,  leaving  the 
tliinly  covered  cane  to  be  forced  by  the  hot  sun,  while  others  throw  dirt  earlier. 
Some  planters  cultivate  with  plows,  drawn  by  four  or  even  six  mules  ;  others 
with  one  or  two-mule  plows.  In  laying  by,  some  aim  to  run  the  plows  close  and 
cut  the  roots  of  the  cane,  and  others  seek  an  exactly  contrary  object ;  some  aim  to 
lay  by  early,  and  others  late.  These  divergences  of  opinion  manifest  that  some- 
body is  wrong,  for  all  cannot  be  right. 

When  we  begin  to  consider  the  manufacture  of  sugar  we  find  ourselves  grop- 
ing without  any  fixed,  exact  knowledge.  We  have  many  methods  of  manufac- 
turing sugar  ;  eome  use  the  open  kettles  alone ;  some  the  open  steam  train  and 
strike  pan ;  some  the  open  train  and  vacuum  pan,  and  some  the  vacuum  train  of 
Rillieux. 
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It  is  self-evident  that  some  one  of  these  systems  is  best  adapted  to  cur  use, 
and  therefore  the  others  rauht  result  in  comiDarative  loss,  but  no  one  can  posi- 
tively say  which  system  is  the  best. 

We  all  have  oar  theories  and  beliefs,  but  when  we  come  to  analize  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  formed  we  find  them  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive. 

Some  prefer  one  system,  because  a  given  number  of  tons  of  cane  at  one  sugar- 
house  yields  better  lesults  in  money  than  the  same  number  of  tons  of  cane,  mani- 
pulated by  a  different  system,  in  another  sugar-house. 

This  deduction  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  ignores  the  degree  of  maturity 
of  cane  :  it  ignores  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  cane  grow-,  and  it  ignores 
the  capacities  of  mills  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  juice  and  of  syrups. 

No  coriect  and  reliable  test  of  the  sbijerioritv  of  one  system  of  manufacture 
over  another  can  ever  be  obtained  until  experiments  are  made  upon  the  same 
kind  of  cane,  ground  on  the  same  mill,  and  its  juices  manipulated  with  the  same 
skill,  and  its  syrups  then  concentrated  into  sugar,  under  conditions  that  will  et- 
tablish.  by  actual  results,  which  system  of  manufacture  is  the  best. 

This  experiment  must  be  conducted  as  an  experiment  alone,  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  science,  atid  under  conditions  which,  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tories, give  accurate  and  incontrovertible  results. 

When  we  leave  the  coiisideration  of  the  various  systems  of  manufacture  and 
come  to  examine  the  details  of  the  processes  of  manufacture;  how  many  contra- 
dictions, how  many  uncertainties  do  we  encounter?  The  methods  of  clarification 
are  different  and  are  governed  by  no  settled  and  generally  accepted  practice. 
Some  apply  lime  to  cold  juice  and  some  to  hot  juice  ;  some  us«  one  or  two  cubic 
inches  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  juice,  this  year,  while  an  adjoining  sugar-house, 
treating  the  same  kind  of  jiuce,  will  use  a  half  or  even  quarter  less. 

In  the  use  of  the  fumes  of  sulphur  no  fixed  rules  have  been  established.  There 
must  be  a  point  where,  more  or  less,  sulphur  will  prove  injurious.  What  is  that 
point  1  Should  more  or  less  sulphur  be  used  on  immatured  juice,  or  ui^un  juice 
rich  in  sugar,  or  upon  juice  soured  by  freeze  and  thaws  ? 

Is  it  benefi.cial  to  apply  more  sulphur  than  will  bleach  the  juice  ?  or  is  it  a 
theory,  unsupported  by  facts,  that  the  fumes  of  sulphur  not  only  bleach  the  juice, 
but  act  as  an  antiseptic,  and  arrest  acid,  by  checking  incipient  fermentation  ? 
What  quantity  of  sulphur  can  be  safely  used^per  gallon  of  juice,  without  invert- 
ing the  crystalizable  sugar  ? 

I(j  there  or  is  ihere  not  a  fixed  law,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  true 
proportion  i  f  lime  and  sulphur  can  be  accurately  determined  ?  The  most  of  these 
questions  are  determined  blindly,  without  fixed  rule,  by  men  unskilled  in  the 
theory,  and  who  have  only  a  certain  mdividual  experience,  which  teaches  them  a 
rude  method  by  which  sugar  is  made — whether  to  the  best  or  least  advantage 
neither  they  nor  their  employees  can  determine. 

We  have  universally  adopted  lime  as  the  sole  defecating  agency;  but  have  we 
any  dat*  that  will  justify  us  in  saying  that  lime  may  not  be  combined  with  or 
even  superseded  by  other  agencies,  whereby  a  better  clarifi^cation,  giving  larger 
results  in  sugar,  may  be  more  certainly  obtained  ? 

The  object  to  be  sought  is  not  merely  an  apparently  better  iefecation,  but  a 
process  that  will  give  better  results  in  quantity  and  color  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

Can  a  planter  make  these  experiments  ?  I  think  not,  unless  he  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  a  large  part  of  his  crop  in  experiments  which  may  not  produce  any 
satisfactory  result. 

When  we  consider  our  present  system  of  boilmg  our  syrups  into  sugar  we 
find  no  definite  rtiles,  no  fixed  data.  It  is  upon  this  final  process  that  depends 
our  success.  Many  planters  find  that  the  difference  bet  wee  u  profit  and  loss  is  to 
be  found  in  their  ability  to  give  a  good  or  bad  color  and  grain  to  their  sugars. 
That  there  are  certain  fixed  aud  definite  principles  governing  the  business  of  a 
sugar  boiler  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  who  of  our  planters  can  tay  what  are  these 
rules  and  principles  ? 

The  business  of  refining  sugar  from  low  grades  of  sugar  has  received  the  full 
benefit  of  scientific  experiment  and  study.  Each  large  lefinery  has  one  chemist 
or  more  devoted  to  the  exclu>ive  study  and  development  <>f  its  business  ;  and  ex- 
tensive and  learn  a  treatises  have  been  published,  exhdus  ively  explaining  the 
science  and  art  ol  i*efiuing  sugar. 

But  the  manufacture  of  reficod  sugars  from  low  grades  of  sugar  is  a  very 
different  and  distinct  process  from  manutacturing  sujiar  from  cane  juice,  contaiu- 
iog  eum,  coloring  matter,  salts  and  all  the  fecuieucies  from  which  we  vainiy 
struggle  to  liberate  our  juice  by  irregular  and  imperfect  methods  of  clarification. 

This  year,  in  two  weeks  after  the  freezes,  ditiicult.es  in  graining  sugar  began 
to  appear,  which  continued  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  enormous  losses 
have  resulted. 

We  say  that  the  c^ne  soured,  that  acid  was  formed,  that  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter was  destroyed  by  fermentation  ;  and  the  result  was  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars;  but  who  can  say  that  such  loss  might  not  in  greater  part  have  been  qual- 
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ified  or  avoided  if  the  p^fperimente  of  the  laboratory  and  the  researches  of 
science  had  been  exhaustively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  particular  ohemic^^^ 
changes  that  were  occurring  in  the  canes,  and  to  the  inquiry,  what  particular 
remedy  or  antidote  or  counter  agent  might  be  used  to  modify  or  neutralize  the 
baneful  effects  ol  mch  changes  ?  It  may  be  that  nothmgcould  have  been  done  , 
but  as  nothing  was  or  has  Dten  attempted,  no  one  can  affirm  that  science  would 
have  been  unable  to  aid  us.  „  ^      ,        , , 

The  resources  of  science  are  great,  and  no  art  or  manufacture  is  so  old  that  it 
It  may  not  be  benefited  by  its  aid.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  art  ot  theriairy 
was  so  old  that  nothing  eonld  be  taught  in  reference  to  it ;  yet  Pre^ldent  White, 
of  the  Cornell  University,  speaking  on  the  best  authority,  shows  that  Prot 
Caldwell's  researches  in  the  chemistry  of  the  dairy  have  been  worth  millions  ol 
dollarstothedairy  interest  by  in' reasing  its  products.  ■  .  ^.v^^Vo 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Massachusetts  instituted  researches  into  the  phe- 
romenoD  of  the  cin  ulation  of  sap  in  plants,  and  embodied  the  results  m  a  smgle 
report  Prof.  Agassiz  stated  that  the  production  ot  that  single  report  amply 
paid  everv  dollar  that  the  Sta^e  had  bestowed  upon  the  institu  ion. 

What  science  can  effect  when  devoting  itself,  under  favorable  conditions,  to 
the  development  of  an  industry  is  well  illustrated  in  the  manufacture  of  beet 

^^^Tt  was  science  that  discovered  that  a  particular  species  of  beet  contained  sac- 
charine matter,  and  it  was  science,  richly  endowed  and  systematically  employed 
bv  government,  that  taught  the  method  and  processes  by  which  sugar  could  be 
profitably  extracted  from  the  beet,  and  which,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  man  has 
created  a  vast  industry  which  has  successfully  competed  with  the  sugar  cane 
culture,  and  which  has  driven  cane  sugar  out  of  the  markets  ot  Europe, 

It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  science  has  never  aided  the  sugar  planter.  Un 
the  contrary,  briUiant  services  have  been  rendered  by  many  learned  men :  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  true  that  in  this  country  we  never  have  had  any  continuous, 
sustained  and  systematic  effort  to  obtain  from  science  aU  the  aid  and  benefit  pos- 
sible for  the  development  of  our  home  culture.       .   ^.  -       V  4.  -4.  :_««ac^ 

Whatever  has  been  done  has  been  effected  by  individuals ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  realize  the  full  benefits  of  science  unless  government  furnishes  the  means 
for  study  and  experiments  to  be  systematically  pursued  through  a  series  ot  years. 

It  was  thus  that  beet  culture  was  developed  in  Europe,  where  governments 
caused  every  study  and  experiment  to  be  exnaustively  made  by  science,  whicli 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  create  a  great  industry,  worth  to  Europe  thousands  ot 
millions  of  dollars.  .    ,     .  ,       .  '       ^4.  „ 

To  determine  questions  affecting  our  particular  interest  we  require  not  one, 
but  many  experiments,  so  that  the  results  of  a  series  of  years  may  indicate  the 
truth.   Who  can  affirm  that  our  seed  cane  or  lands  have  deteriorated  I 

As  relates  to  seed  cane,  or  new  varieties  of  cane,  no  experiment  not  extend- 
ing over  many  years  is  worthy  of  credence.  ^     ^  J  -^V 

The  growth  and  yield  of  our  canes  ought  to  ba  contrasted  with  varieties 
from  abroad  ;  the  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  in  each ;  the  ability  to  rattoon ; 
the  endurance  to  keep  as  seed  ;  the  adaptability  to  stiff  or  sandv  lands ;  the  re- 
sistance to  wet  or  dry  seasons ;  all  these  are  questions  important  to  us,  but  re- 
quiring years  and  numerous  experiments  to  answer.  „«:„^ 

As  regards  the  alleged  deterioration  of  our  lands,  who  can  positively  affirm 
the  tru^h  «  We  know,  contrary  to  received  opinions,  that  some  ot  the  best  crops 
in  the  State  are  grown  in  lands  that  have  been  continuously  planted  in  cane  year 
after  year,  without  any  rest,  or  succession  or  change  of  crop.  These  are  laots 
worthy  to  be  considered  and  investigated  by  scientific  experiments,  conducted 
for  many  years  before  any  truthful  or  reliabl-i  conclusion  can  be  reached.  _ 

What  then  can  we  do  to  obtain  the  aid  of  science  and  its  researches  in  the 
development  of  the  sugar  culture?  The  answer  is  easy  and  apparent.  We  have 
now  in  this  State  an  agricultural  school,  endowed  by  act  of  congress  with  a  fund 
producing  now  over  |13,000  a  year.    This  school  is  a  part  of  the  State  University 

at  Baton  Rouge.  ,  ,  .      ^  ■.  t  i.-     •  ^u- 

Heretofore  this  fund  has  been  principally  expended  m  establishing  in  this 
city  ordinary  common  schools,  but  it  is  now  being  employed  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  Congressional  grant,  which  requires  that  the  science  ot  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  theoretically  and  practically  taught. 

The  city  of  Baton  Rouge  donates  sufficient  land  for  an  experimental  tarna. 

The  college  is  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  D.  F.  Boyd,  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  experienced  and  conscientious  instructors  of  the  South  ;  and  the  chair  ot 
agricultural  chemistry  is  filled  by  Prof.  R.  S.  McCuUoh,  a  gentleman  who  has  de- 
voted more  time  and  study  to  researches  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  than  any 
other  savant  in  the  United  States.  -u   ±-u  -p^/i^^oI 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  quite  a  young  man,  he  was  employed  by  the  a  eaerai 
government  to  visit  this  State  and  Cuba,  to  examine  into  a  report  on  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  were  embodied  in  a  report  printed 
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by  order  of  Congress,  and  which  at  this  day  contains  more  exact  and  practical 
information  than  can  be  found  in  any  more  recent  publication. 

This  Agricultural  College  thus  created  through  the  wise  and  enlightened 
policj^  of  Congress  is  now  established,  and  only  needs  a  little  intelligent  and 
practical  assistance  to  become  a  source  of  wealth  and  improvement  to  the  sugar 
interest.  It  is  bare  of  apparatus  to  conduct  and  make  experiments  in  relation  to 
numerous  points  most  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  importance  of  the  sugar  culture  to  Louisiana  and 
the  severe  blow  that  it  has  just  received,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Legisla- 
ture will  fail  to  extend  some  help  to  us  by  properly  endowing  the  Agricultural 
College  with  the  means  to  enable  it  to  rei.der  to  the  State  all  the  services  and 
benefits  that  may  be  expected  from  the  ability  and  science  of  Prof.  McCulloh 
and  his  associates. 

He  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  consult  with  Pro- 
fessors Boyd  and  McCulloh  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  apparatus  was 
necessary  to  prosecute  experiments  by  the  Agricultural  College  at  Baton  Rouge, 
and,  further,  that  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  give 
information  of  the  advance  of  polar  waves  in  sugar  growing  districts, 

The  resolutions  were  carried. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Putnam  then  stated  that  he  had  had  a  correspondence  with  Prof. 
Tice,  and  that  gentleman  had  said  that  if  he  could  be  supplied  with  data  con- 
cerning the  dates  of  freezes  in  the  past,  he  would  frame  a  rule  giving  iatormation 
of  the  approach  of  cold. 

President  Kenner  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  records  kept. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Miller  suggested  that  as  the  Cutton  Exchange  had  selected  a 
delegate  to  send  on  to  Washington  to  secure  a  steamship  line,  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  the  executive  committee  Would  consult  with  him  on  the  question 
of  tariff.   The  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Putnam  said  that  there  was  one  thing  he  thought  should  be  considered 
by  the  meeting,  and  that  was  the  time  of  engaging  hands  and  the  time  of  making 
business  contracts.  Instead  of  doing  as  they  do  now,  they  should  start  contracts 
in  March  instead  of  January. 

Mr.  Nicol  then  moved  that  the  association  memorialize  Congress  to  pass  a 
levee  bill  based  upon  the  report  of  the  commission  of  engineers  of  1875.  Carried. 

The  meeting  then  went  into  executive  session. 

SECOND  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  7,  1878. 

Precisely  at  7:30  p.  m.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  Hon.  H.  P. 
Kernochan,  a  vice  president  of  the  association,  took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Kenner,  who  is  in  Washington  as  one  of  the  delegates  from 
the  Planters'  Association  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  first  business  before  the  association  to-night  was  the  i  eport  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Dymond.  The  report  mentions 
the  principal  features  of  the  new  tariff  bill  in  committee,  and  considers  it  emi- 
nently acceptable  to  the  planters  of  Louisiana.  The  executive  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  whether  or  not  the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  no  legislation 
injurious  to  our  planters  will  be  enacted  in  the  matter  of  the  sugar  tariff.  Mr. 
Dymond  then  read  a  paper  on  sugar  culture  in  Texas,  and  advised  that  co-opera- 
tion with  our  association  be  asked  from  adjoining  States.  The  newspapers  of 
this  city  were  complimented  by  the  committee  on  their  friendly  attitude  to  the 
pending  tariff  bill.  Mr.  Dymond  also  showed  the  members  of  the  association 
samples  of  grape  sugar,  syrup  and  other  forms  of  glucose  made  from  corn  by 
extensive  manufactories  in  the  North,  and  demonstrated  how  they  were  used  in 
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TJe  ZT'     ~     ^'^^  ^^^^^-^  the  price  of 

The  report  of  the  Committee  ou  Collections  warmly  eulogized  our  banks 

mxttri  r       '"'^'^  -  -^-^  the  eLt .  o^'he  com- 

mittee  had  been  responded  to  in  the  cit  j  and  country. 

Mr.  T  S.  Cage  read  a  communication  on  fertUizers,  which  we  print  below 
for  which  he  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  association. 

mucrm/relhan  tS:  ttl'  iWHca'tlon' of  arH^?  ^  agriculture,  and  involves 
regions  of  the  world.  application  of  artihcial  manures  to  the  cultivated 

jnan!"ai^?  tt'^ff^cTpS^^  nltr?" ^^^^-^^  «^ 

heat,  cold,  water,  etc.  The  earth  is  a  vfst  o wi^ff  k  '  /"""^  oxygen,  light, 
which  changes  are  ever  befng  wroug^T  fo  1^^^^^^^ 

ages"^A«^^^^^^^^^^ 

found  therein.  «peuus  upon  tJie  solubility  of  the  mineral  elements 

the  SslSiTeTre  na^u^^^^^^^^  the'^  .'^^  ^^^^^  ^^^t-  of 

the  elements  of  plant  food^S  the  streams  whior?''''^''.  f^*    °^^«t     "^h  in 
tegrated  parts  of  the  various  rock  formationlfrom  th'S  fi^  n1?P  T'^f^^ 
and  distant  AUeghanies have  for  ao-s.<fiA^^  ;^^  o^ Rooky  Mountains 

are  now  cultivating.  LimeT  potLh°  nhoiL«.  ^^'^^'""S.  up  the  lands  which  we 
minor  importance  Ira  found  L  vari^rpro^or^^^^^^  of 

^^^o^TnKeTeiS^^  f  '^^^ 

natural  or  artiW.  The  reS^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ther 

particulariy  by  under  groZd  dSe,  ?ie^  ?L^/ wft^r^r^  T^t«^' 
acid,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  comes       on^ZJ^^-5c  ^Jarged  with  carbonic 

particles  of  the  soil,  and  by  thf  aid  Tf  the  o^^^^^^^^^  minutely  divided 

requisite  food  for  plants.   It  is   theref  .rA  ^li^t    oft^e  air  renders  soluble  the 

Jud4\|r&  If^^^f^^t^^  neoesait,  of  a 

lands  in  an  ordinary  condition  of  productivenl^'s       ^^^^'^^'^^t  to  mamtain  the 

portforo^f  ?hf  w'oTd^^^^oL^^^^^^^^^  fo?taTt:t'-^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

many  years  the  islands  of  the  SGiQo  f  J^LiS^  ^or 

are  converted  iito  scrap,  and  ife  noS  m?kin^  S  myriads  of  fish,  which 

nish  tankage.    The  SoSth  suppli^rcoUon  sld  West  fur- 

our  cheapest  source  of  ammoS.    As  the  abovp  LS^?'  ^^thout  doubt,  is 

expensive,  fraudulent  dealers,  in  ct^poundinc^twtr^^^^^^  somewhat 
sand,  hme,  common  salt,  gypsum  ^'j^^'Pounamg  their  fertilizers,  add  yellow  clay, 

demon'st^^e'd  b;%h1  iSmeSe  ^^--^tive  in  Europe  is 

forty  years,  a.d  by  the  increaserproduc^^^^  imported  in  the  last 

been  intelligently  applied  P^-oauctiveness  of  the  lands  where  they  have 

a.>mZrj.:i^^iTet^^  now  sulphate  of 

peanut  coke.  B  y  the  use  of  Ville's  ali^  ^f^^  ^  are  manured  with  ashes  and 
loupe  and  Martinique  have  matSt  l?^^^^^  the  lands  of  Guada- 

vast  quantity  of  beet  sugar  at  preSnt  rfro^^^^^^  l""  value  of  late  years.  The 
due  to  the  improved  methSi  ofculf  vati^f^^^^^^  fZT- ^^g^^at  measure 
brought  about  by  scientific  investigaSon^^'"'''         fertilizing  which  have  been 

^^^  ^^^  now  is,  how 

Many  attribute  it  to  the  use  of  fert  liSS^^fi     i*^-     ^he  past  year  ? 
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of  December.  A  combination  of  untoward  ills  attended  the  proeperous  crop  and 
caused  it  to  fail,  not  only  in  saccharine  but  in  m*.  ney  value.  At  present  we  have 
only  to  deal  with  that  which  rendered  the  canes  poor  in  sugar. 

It  is  a  well  km  wn  and  established  fact  in  agriculture,  that  but  few  cultivated 
crops  mature  well  (regardless  of  the  fertilization)  when  the  ripening  season  is  at- 
tended with  warm,  murky  and  rainy  weather. 

To  d»  velop  saccharine  in  either  the  beet  or  cane,  the  autumnal  months  must 
be  bright  and  the  nights  cool.  Light  aids  in  the  production  of  saccharine  when 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  waimih  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  Such  we 
did  not  have,  and,  therefore,  the  want  ot  sujiariu  the  canes.  That  an  undue  dose 
of  ammonia  produced  green  canesnone  will  deny  ;  such  will  be  the  case  any  year. 

Soils  still  rich  in  humus  and  nitrogetous  itmpounds  should  not  be  fertibztd 
with  ammoniacal  manuies.  . 

The  storms  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  September  in  many  IccaJities  were  most 
injuiious  to  the  jirowing  crop.  In  many  ins-tances  the  roots  were  severed  on 
each  side  of  the  rows,  and  when  the  weather  becanie  warm  a  second  growth  took 
place  and  the  canes  assumed  a  dark  green  appearance,  even  on  unmanured 
lands.  ,  -  T 

The  following  pol^^iiscopic  tests  will  show  that  even  very  heavy  canes,  badly 
blown  bj  the  storm  of  the  10th  of  September,  W(  uld  have  made  a  large  quantity 
'if  sugar  bui  for  the  ttiects  ot  the  freeze.  Canes  on  land  which  yielded  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  loads  per  acre  tested  6.30  on  the  13th  of  October,  12.00  on 
the  6th  of  Kov(  mber,  and  9.62  oi.  the  8th  of  December.  The  canee  continued  to 
detcrioiate  until  ground,  which  was  not  until  t.bout  Christmas. 

The  manurial  trpatment  of  the  canes  did  not  differ  materially,  yet  the  follow- 
ing will  show  how  difierent  were  the  polarisi  opic  tects  for  the  two  years  : 

October.  November.  December. 

1876  ....... .12.49,  14  20  13.50,  14.90  14  30,  14  92 

i877!'.!".".!!'.*.!*.".".!".l  10.60,  lo.so       11.20,  n.-so       10.40,  9.68 

To  demonstrate  the  tffects  of  various  seasrns  I  wiU  state  that  in  1876  I 
planted  40  acres  in  one,  and  applied  cOO  pounds  of  ( otton  seed  meal  per  acre 
when  planting.  InlNTa^  1  again  ftitilized  m ith  a  chemical  mixture  which  was 
( omposed  of  potash,  ph('sphoric  aiid  and  ammonia.  Ihe  3  ield  was  100  hogsheads 
of  sugar  and  over  i:00  barrels  of  molasses. 

In  1877  I  treated  30  f  cres  in  a  similar  manner  and  did  not  get  45  hogsheads 
of  sucrar,  although  in  the  latter  case  the  yield  was  nearly  35  loads  per  acre,  and 
in  the  former  not  quite  25.  The  said  can.  s  in  1876  ]>olarized  9.50  on  ihe  tweUty- 
nmth  of  Pcptember,  and  those  of  1877  never  did  attain  that  strength. 

(  limatic  intlutnces  affect  iu  a  mhkfcd  manner  the  yield  of  cants.  In  1868  1 
fertilized  my  plant  cane  crop,  ai.d  made  one  hogshead  of  sugar  to  eight  aud  a 
lalf  loads.  The  lollowing  year  i!0  manure  was  used  on  either  plant  or  sUibble, 
and  it  took  about  16  loads  per  hogshead.  , 

The  effect  of  the  season  on  the  canes  in  1876  was  somewhat^  curious.  On  one 
plat  of  an  acre  no  manure  was  used,  and  the  juice  polarized  10.70  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September.  The  adjoining  pic. t,  where  cotton  seed  meal  (containnig 
over  8  75  per  cent  of  ammonia,  3.77  per  cent  of  phosph*  ricacid  and  2.08  of  putash) 
was  applied,  tested  only  7.70.  and  where  sixty  pounds  of  soluble  phosphoric  atid, 
fort^  -live  pounds  of  soluble  pot.  sh  and  ihn  tj  -live  pouids  of  ammonia  were  used, 
the  iuice  tested  9  20.  Evidently  the  phosphates  and  potash  aided  m  the  early 
matuiity  of  the  cane  on  the  latter  plat,  as  the  cotton  seed  meal  only  contained 
eight  and  three  quarters  pounds  more  ammonia  than  the  fertilizer  above  meu- 

When  the  canes  were  ground,  about  the  fifteenth  of  November,  the  "n^a- 
r  ured  plat  tested  12  96  and  these  fertilized  with  cotton  seed  meal  polarized  U.OO 
and  the  latter  plat  12.34.  .  .        1  r  ^4- 

Although  the  ammonia  of  the  cotton  seed  meal  was  m  a  potential  form,  yet 
owing,  perhaps  to  the  favorable  season,  it  had  been  exhausted,  or  what  I  thmk 
most  likely,  it  had  not  assumed  an  available  form  for  plant  food. 

The  very  opposite  seems  to  hare  been  the  case  last  season.  Not  only  clicl  tlie 
canes' utilize  the  an:monia  applied,  but  I  think  took  up  a  part  ol  the  reserve  m 
the  soil  for  this  year,  as  the  .  rop  continued  to  grow  uutil  the  first  ot  December. 
The  result  will  be  that  on  old  lands  which  have  nor  been  generously  treated  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  in  that  element  of  plant  food  which  more  than  all  else  gives 
growth  to  the  canes.  ,        _      j  ^  „^  j 

In  1875  1  fertilized  plant  and  stubble  canes  alike  with  ^  ille  s  >  o.  5,  and  loiird 
a  want  of  ammonia  for  the  latter.  I  wnte  Prot.  Ville  on  the  subje.  t,  and  in 
reply  he  stated  :  '  What  you  say  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  quaiitity  ot 
azote  for  ratoons  is  very  judicious ;  I  would  advise  you,  howe^  er,  not  to  go 
beyond  100  kilogrammes  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  added  to  800  kilogrammes  ot 
complete  No.  5."  Had  I  used  more  ammonia  my  crop  ol  ratoons  would  have 
been  less  woody,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow  iug  figures  : 
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j  Of  stubble.  3685  loads  gave  only  255  hhds  of  sugar  (taking  14.44  loads  per 

i  hhd) ;  whereas,  3217  loals  of  plant  cane  gave  375  hhds,  taking  only  8.50  loads  per 
I  hhd. 

j  The  ratooDs  yielded  only  360,975  gallons  of  Juice,  and  the  plant  cane  527,450, 

i  the  f  )rmer  taking  1415  gallons  per  hogshead,  and  the  latter  1406.  The  plant 
1  cane  contained  50  per  cent  more  juice  per  load  than  did  the  stabble.  The  decayed 
1  pea  vines,  leaves  and  roots  supplied  the  plant  cane  with  an  adequate  amount  of 
!  ammonia,  whereas  the  stubbld  lands  had  been  exhausted  by  the  previous  plant 
I     cane  crop. 

j  Ratoons  where  a  large  plant  cann  crop  has  been  grown  the  previous  year 

1  should  be  fertilized ;  but  not  with  undeoorticated  cotton  seed  cake,  as  Prof.  Ville 
;  says:  "During  my  sojourn  in  Egypt  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  the  idea  to  try  as  a 
j  manure  cotton  seed  cake  ;  but  the  result  was  not  what  I  expected.  The  tissue  of 
I  the  seed  is  very  ligneous  and  porus— the  oil  penetrates  this  coating,  while  the 
i  action  of  the  press  renders  decomposition  in  the  soil  almost  impossible,  so  much 
;     so  that  the  fertilizing  effect  has  shown  itself  to  no  advantage."  The  result  of  fertil- 

■  izing  ratoons  in  1876  was  not  bad,  yet  the  amount  of  azote  used  was  not  sufficient 
I     to  produce  a  very  large  yield  in  such  a  propitious  season. 

'  The  general  effect  produced  by  manuring  in  1876  caused  me  to  again  adopt  a 

somewhat  similar  course  last  year,  but  with  little  success,  as  no  mode  of  fertil- 
ization could  prove  very  remunerative  when  attended  with  so  many  drawbacks. 

An  eminent  chf^mist  and  agriculturist,  after  years  of  experience,  has  stated 
that  four-fifths  of  the  chances  of  success  depend  upon  the  elements,  and  one- 
fifth  on  the  skill,  etc.,  of  the  farmer. 

During  last  grinding  season  I  not  only  tested  juiae  at  home  from  day  to  day, 
but  polarized  some  from  other  places,  and  found  a  very  marked  similarity  in  the 
results,  with  one  exc-^ption — which,  I  think,  will  tend  to  show  the  effects  of 
climatic  influences.  The  juice  from  two  adjoining  places  was  tested,  a  day  inter- 
vening—the one  polarized  10.60  and  the  other  12.40. 
'  The  canes  were  fertilized  with  cotton  seed  meal,  and  the  only  accountable 

I     reason  which  can  be  given  for  the  discrepancy  is  that  on  the  one  place,  when  the 
I     crops  were  suffering  very  much  for  rain  in  the  early  part  of  June,  the  one  planta- 
tion received  a  copious  rain  and  the  other  not  for  ten  days  later.   The  root  de- 
velopment in  the  one  instance  was  doubtless  earlier  than  in  the  other.   The  yield 
per  acre  on  the  two  places  goes  to  confirm  the  polariscopic  tests,  and  the  opinion 
formed  as  to  the  cause.   Some  of  the  greenest  canes  in  the  vicinity  were  not 
manured.  _  Although  chemistry  has  been  of  immense  value  to  agriculture  in  late 
I     years,  yet  it  has  not  been  so  perfected  as  to  enable  the  chemist  to  learn  with  cer- 
tainty the  productiveness  of  a  soil  by  analysis, 
i  A  soil  seemingly  rich  may  produce  inferior  crops,  owing  to  the  elements  of 

,  plant-f -od  not  being  in  an  available  form.  The  average  cane  lauds  of  Louisiana, 
i  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  will  weigh  about  4,000,000  pounds.  Should  an  application 
j  of  600  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammoni-i  be  added,  could  the  chemist,  after  it  was 
I  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  state  the  amount '?  Ifc  is  very  doubtful,  and 
yet  such  a  quantity  would  ordinarily  produce  very  green  canes — poor  in  sugar. 
Many  years  ago  Baron  Leibig,  the  father  of  agricultural  chemistry,  gave  to 
!  the  world  his  mineral  theory' — to  substantiate  which  he  rented  a  farm  in  England, 
[  applied  to  the  soil  the  min  ral  elements  alone,  and  failed  to  produce  remunera- 
I     tive  crops. 

1  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstead,  England,  took  a  different  standpoint,  and  con- 

tended that  the  minerals  in  most  soils  were  in  abundance,  and  to  produce  large 
crops  nitrogenous  compounds  must  be  used.  Time  demonstrated  that  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  ammonia  alone  rapidly  impoverished  the  land  of  available  min- 
erals- 

j  Then  came  Prof  Geo.  Ville,  of  France,  who  argued  that  to  obtain  the  best 

results  food  ^both  mineral  and  gaseous),  such  as  the  crops  grown  required,  must 
be  supplied. 

i  The  mark'^d  improvement  in  the  saccharine  strength  of  the  beets  grown  by 

I     the  use  of  his  compounds  in  France,  and  the  increased  yield  of  sugar  in  the 
I     French  West  India  islands  from  the  same  cause,  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
views.    It  must  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Ville  does  not  wish  us  to  believe  that 
1     his  No.  5  is  a  panacea  for  all  cane  soils. 

i  Many  planters  do  not  believe  in  fertilizers,  yet  are  not  aware  that  when  they 

■  advocate  the  use  of  pea  vines  they  take  the  position  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Lawes. 
The  pea  vine,  being  a  leguminous  plant,  absorbs  its  nitrogen  or  ammonia  fi  om  the 

1  air,  stores  it  up  in  its  leaves,  vines  and  roots,  and  whtn  decayed  gives  up  its 
I     gaseous  compounds  to  the  ensuing  crop.    As  there  are  no  mineral  substances 

added  to  the  soil,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  gradual  exhaustion  thereof. 
'  It  is  unfortunate  we  have  no  reliable  analysis  of  the  pea  vine.    When  the 

entire  crop  is  plowed  in  as  a  green  manuring  we  do  not  know  what  amount  of 
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nitrogen  we  are  giving  to  the  soil  for  the  next  crop,  a  point  on  which  we  have 
heen  too  long  ignorant.  To  cultivate  intelligently  we  must  know  what  our  plants 
require,  and  how  to  feed  them. 

An  eminent  Ecglieh^ chemist,' Prof.  Voelcker,  has  found  that  the  roots  alone 
cf  an  acre  of  clover  contained  as  much  ammonia  as  800  pounds  of  good  grano — 
a  quantity  which  is  rarely  applied  to  the  soil  at  one  time. 

That  our  soils  are  still  ccmparativt  ly  rich  in  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  mutt  be  admitted,  judging  Ircm  an  analjsis  made  for  me  hy  Prof .  Goess- 
mann,  of  Amherst,  Wase.,  who  states  that,  in^lOCO  pans,  relatively  poor  soil  con- 
tained of  lime  4.370,  potash  2. 43-^,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  1.230.  lie  says  of  the 
sample  S€nt  him  :  "The  soil  has  evidently  still  a  good  deal  of  natural  strength,  and 
compares  well  with  rf  puted  localities.  I  should  try,  however,  both  potash  and 
phopphoric  acid,  in  common  and  isolated." 

here  stable  manure  is  ueed  in  any  quantity  tie  same  authority  says  it 
slould  be  applied  to  corn  lard,  to  be  followea  in  cane,  otherwise  the  ammonia, 
which  is  in  a  potential  form,  will  tend  to  retard  the  early  maturity  of  the  canes. 
As  cheapness  and  availability  are  of  great  importance,  the  planter  should  learn 
■where  he  can  procurf-  his  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  for  the  least  out- 
lay. Prof  Goessmann  thinks  that  in  this  State  a  high  grade  super-phosphate, 
cotton  seed  hull  ashes,  and  cotton  seed  meal  should  be  used  ;  but  care  must  be 
tak»  n  not  to  mix  the  ashts  with  the  other  two  ingredients. 

Manurirg  produces  a  marked  etfect  on  the  per  centage  of  juice  in  the  canee. 
It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a  powerful  mill  can  extract  the  same  per  cent  of 
juice  Ircm  ditierent  canes  It  will  vary  from  lees  than  60  to  over  72  percent. 
Canes  rich  in  juice  may  at  the  same  time  polarize  comparatively  high.  The  ob- 
ject of  manuring  is  to  thereby  obtain  a  maximum  quantity  of  sugar  at  a  minimum 
coet.  'Ihe  most  important  question  in  connection  with  "fertilizing  is,  how  much 
ammonia  must  be  applied  to  the  crop  to  produce  the  most  sugar  ?  It  will  depend 
on  the  ever  varying  condition  of  the  soil ;  therefore,  no  certain  amount  can  be 
designated  Experierce  alone  can  guide  the  planter  as  to  what  fertilizers  he 
must  use,  if  any,  and  in  what  quantity  and  proportions,  and  in  time  he  will 
learn  when,  how  and  where  to  apply  thorn.  The  chemist  can  tell  us  what  ou^r 
crops  feed  on  and  how  they  grow ;  but  we  must  learn  how  to  feed  them,  and  in 
what  proportions  their  food  must  be  mixe'^ . 

The  value  of  the  product  grown  and  the  cost  of  the  plant  food  needed  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  decide  the  advisability  of  bujirg  manures. 

To  discard  thtm  entirely  becswe  last  year  was  disastrous  to  the  sugar  inter- 
est of  the  State  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country. 

ff.  S.  CAGE. 

The  Secretary  road  several  interesting  letters  on  winJrowing  as  practiced 
during  a  space  of  twelve  years.  The  general  opinion  of  the  association  seems  to 
be  that  in  the  present  year  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  was  saved  by  wind- 
rowing  the  cane  left  standing  on  November  33. 

Mr.  Kernochan  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  application  of  fertilizers 
last  year.  It  was  generally  consi'lered  to  be  such  a  disastrous  year  that  no 
proper  criterion  of  the  benetioiel  effects  of  fertilizers  could  be  formed.  From  the 
opinion  thus  expressed  it  may  be  that  large  amounts  of  fertilizers  will  be  used 
again  this  year. 

Mr.  Cage  introduced  a  rcsolutioa  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquiie  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  vacuum  pan  and  the  open 
kettle  system  of  manufacturing  sugar  and  as  to  the  mutual  advantages  arising 
to  the  separate  parties  from  the  sa'e  of  sugar  made  ia  open  kettle  process  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  vacuum  pan  apparatuses,  to  be  manufactured  into  the  higher 
grades  of  sugar. 

Gen.  Brent  made  a  report  that  no  delinite  action  had  been  taken  on  the 
proposition  for  taking  means  to  have  a  laboratory  founded  under  the  direction  of 
Profs.  Boyd  a;nd  McCulloh  at  Baton  Rouge;  such  laboratory  to  be  furn ished 
■with  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  analysis  of  sugar  land  specimens,  of  com- 
mercial fert  lizere,  of  cane  in  all  its  stages,  and  for  any  other  purposes  where 
chemistry  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  sugar  culture  and  manufacture. 

After  transacting  other  unimportant  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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THIRD  MEETING,  MARCH  30,  1878. 
Duncan  F.  Kenner,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  the  President  appointed  the  following  gen- 
tlemen on  the  committee  called  for  last  meeting  :  Cage,  Walker,  Sonchon, 
Fleitas,  Minor,  Coleaaan  and  Dymond. 

Mr.  Jno.  Dymond,  of  the  executive  committee,  had  nothing  p artioularly  to 
report.  The  mattar  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  being  attended  to  in  Washington. 
He  read  an  article  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  argued  that 
the  Louisiana  planters  were  clamoring  for  protection  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  nation,  and  commented  upon  it. 

Mr.  Harry  McCall  then  read  a  paper  on 

WINDROWING  CANE. 

The  subject  of  windrowing  our  cane  either  before  what  is  called  a  freeze,  in 
order  to  protect  it  against  the  effects  of  a  temperature  below  S^**  Fahrenheit, 
that  in  nine  rollings  out  of  ten  is  sure  to  occur  earlier  than  the  first  of  December, 
or  after  a  freeze,  in  order  to  preserve  i^s  saccharine  qualities,  is  of  very  deep  im- 
portance to  the  sugar  planters  of  our  State.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  cane 
should  invariably  be  windrowed  after  the  formation  of  ice,  if  the  bud  or  growing 
interior  sheath  of  leaves  at  the  top  is  killed,  and  this  whether  the  eyes  are  killed 
or  not.  Many  believe  also  that  the  severer  the  cold  the  greater  the  urgency  of 
Immediate  windrowing,  arguing  that  what  is  advisable  when  the  growth  is  mere- 
ly checked  is  doubly  so  if  the  cane  is  frozen,  and  even  split  by  the  cold.  It  is 
generally  su]?posed,  also,  that  if  the  weather  remain  cool,  and  no  warm  rain 
occur,  cane  may  be  wiudrowed  for  a  week  after  the  freeze ;  and  put  down  under 
these  favorable"  conditions,  it  may  be  relied  on,  if  fairly  matured,  to  yield  sugar 
for  many  weeks  after.  It  is  not  "the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  combat  these  views, 
which  on  the  whole,  he  thinks  sound  and  justified  by  experience.  His  present 
aim  is,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  refer  to  and  compare  the  experiences  of  former 
seasons  on  these  points,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  planters  to  considerations 
in  the  conditions  of  the  problem  (how  to  sa  ve  our  cane  when  made),  which  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  modify  present  opinions,  and  show  the  diflBculty  of  laying 
down  any  absolute  rule  as  to  windrowing,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will 
prove  the  necessity  of  tbe  careful  consideration  and  balancing  of  evils  and  ad- 
vantages in  any  course  to  be  pursued  when  cane  is  green  and  in  full  growth, 

Tt  e  very  disRSti'ous  outcome  of  the  sugar  crop  of  1877,  resulting  indirectly 
from  the  effects  cf  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
the  subsequent  rains,  and  more  directly  from  the  severe  freezes  in  November  and 
December,  when  the  thermometer  ranged  from  22'='  to  30'='  over  the  whole  sugar 
district,  had  led  the  wrirer  to  examine  into  tbe  particular  circumstances  of  this 
misfortune,  as  well  as  to  compare  it  with  earlier  ones  brought  on  by  similar 
causes.  He  has  been  able  to  do  this  more  readily,  owing  tj  the  kindness  of  the 
present  possessor  of  the  journal  of  Valcour  Aime,  deceased,  who  was  generally 
considered,  during  his  lifetime,  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
planters  and  sugar  makers  in  Louisiana. 

In  order  that  we  may  draw  profitable  deductions  from  the  events  of  former 
seasons,  and  judge  of  their  analogies  with  that  of  J  877,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set 
forth  briefly  such  extracts  and  details  from  Mr.  Aime's  journal  as  seems  perti- 
nent to  our  purpose.  The  joarnal  is  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  years, 
beginning  with  the  year  1823.  It  may  b^  here  observed  that  no  instance  of 
w  indrowing  cane  to  protect  it  from  frost,  or  to  preserve  it  afterward  is  found  in  the 
journal  anterior  to  the  year  1830,  though  it  may  be  siipposed  to  have  occurred. 
In  that  year,  however,  it  is  Fet  forth  that,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  season, 
thecane  was  green  at  the  beginning  of  and  during  the  entire  rolling:  that  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  November  there  was  thin  ice  ;  on  the  fifteenth  of  December  ice  formed 
to  the  thickness  of  a  half-dollar,  and  finally  on  the  twenty-second  of  December 
ice  made  five-eights  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  21*^  Fahrenheit. 
Rolling  ended  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  it  bring  stated  "the  cane  would  no 
longer  make  sugar."  Mr.  Aime  remarks  that  cane  windrowed  after  the  ice  made 
bad  sugar,  while  the  standing  cane  made  good,  and  alleges  as  the  reason  it  would 
no  longer  make  sugar  that  it  was  "so  gi-een."  Tbe  date  of  the  windrowing  ia 
this  season  is  not  given,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  notwithstanding  the  light 
freezes  up  to  December  22,  the  cane  made  good  sugar  uj)  to  that  date,  but  that 
after  that  heavy  freeze,  in  eight  days  it  ceased  to  make  sugar,  the  windrowed 
cane  being  the  worst. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  year  1834  in  the  journal.  The  first  ice  in  this  year 
was  on  the  ii6th  and  2rth  November,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  26" ;  on  the 
first  December  occurred  a  warm  rain;  on  the  seventh  December  they  ceased 
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grindir^  because  the  canes  yielded  no  sugar.  In  tbis  j ear  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  windrowing,  and  its  record  is  referred  to  as  showing  the  disastrous 
eftect  of  a  warm  rain  after  a  freeze. 

The  account  of  the  y^ar  183o  is  instructive,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  repeated 
freezes,  even  severe  ones,  are  not  enough  t  •  destroy  the  sugar  in  the  cane,  if  it 
be  suffit  iently  mature,  although  it  be  not  windrowed.  It  appears  that  in  this 
season  ice  formed  as  early  as  November  5  to  13  ;  on  the  17th  and  18ih  of  Novem- 
ber occurred  a  warm  rain  ;  then  on  the  25th,  26th  and  29th  November  ice  formed, 
with  the  thermometer  at  27®  ;  again  ice  made  on  the  tliird  December,  killing  the 
cane  to  the  ground  ;  on  the  sixth  the  cane  was  frozen  stiff  under  the  shel,  and  on 
the  17th,  18th  and  21st  December  the  thermometer  went  to  21"  !  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  cane  yielded  good  sugar  by  cutting  it  two  joints  below  the  white 
top.  Ice  occurred  again  on  the22d  and  25ih  December,  and  finally  the  crop  was 
closed  on  the  twent> -eighth,  leaving  ''fifty  arpents  of  green  cane  in  the  field,  and 
100  arpents  cut  in  half." 

The  operations  of  the  rolling  of  1840  were  a'so  remarkable.  The  cane  juice 
weighed  only  7*  to  8*='  Beaume,  but  the  jield  was  splendid,  the  cane  being 
large,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  fairly  ripe.  Up  to  the  twenty-third  of  November 
there  was  no  freeze.  On  that  day  the  thermometer  fell  to  29''.  Mr.  Aime  having 
w^indrowed  on  the  22dand  23d  of  November  fifty-five  arpents  of  cane — practit  ally, 
it  will  be  noticed,  a  case  of  windrow ing  before  the  freeze.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  November  the  thermometer  fell  to  24",  and  there  was  ice  formed  half  an  inch 
thick.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  twenty  arpents  more  were  windrowed, 
and  it  is  stated  that  at  this  date  twelve  arpents  of  creole  cane  gave  sixteen  hogs- 
heads, and  forty-six  arpents  of  ribbon  cane  gave  110  hogsheads  of  sugar,  proving 
how  perfect  was  its  condition.  Ice  followed  again  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
November,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  thirteen  arpents  more  were  windrowed,  for 
"an  experiment,"  as  Mr.  Aime  says ;  but,  he  adds,  "the  operation  was  a  bad  one  ; 
it  was  too  late."  On  the  fifteenth  of  December  it  was  found  that  fifty-one  arpenta 
had  given  122  hogsheads  sugar,  the  cane  being  cut  two  joints  below  the  adherent 
leaves. 

Mr.  Aime  says :  "With  cane  windrowed  three  days  after  the  freeze  some 
planters  made  no  sugar  ;"  bat,  he  adds,  that  with  him  cane  windrowed  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November  made  fine  sugar,  but  by  cutting  much  lower  than  the 
last  cane  left  standing  He  winds  up  by  stating  "that  cane  killed  to  the  ground 
ought  never  to  be  windrowed."  During  all  this  season  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  not  fallen  enough  rain  to  spoil  the  roads  or  to  interfere  with 
grinding — an  important  point  showing  the  weather  had  been  dry  and  cool. 
Finally,  he  finishes  the  season  with  918  hogsheads.  As  he  says  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  infer  that  the  cane  windrowed  on  the  22d  and  23d  November, 
before  the  freeze  of  the  29th,  to- wit,  fift.^ -five  arpents,  turned  out  well,  and  this 
point  is  worthy  of  note  in  our  examination. 

The  season  of  1841  also  merits  attention.  A  very  heavy  gale  had  blown  down 
most  of  the  large  cane.  The  juice  at  the  opening  of  the  rolliug  weighed  from  7-^ 
to  8°  Beaume.  A  very  light  freeze  occurred  on  the  twenty-third  October,  ice 
making  as  thick  as  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.  Mr.  Aime  did  not  then  windrow, 
though  many  of  his  neighbors  did.  He  remarked  :  "Their  cane  did  not  keep  and 
yielded  very  little  sugar,  because  it  was  so  green."  After  the  twenty-thii'd  of 
October,  a  little  ice  formed  on  November  5.  Still  he  did  not  windrow.  The 
weather  remained  mild,  with  rain  at  intervals,  till  on  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth  ice  was  formed  and  the  thermometer  went  to  28^. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  November  he  windrowed  118  arpents, 
the  therniometer  on  the  twentj -ninth  and  thirtieth  falling  to  2o°.  Notwithstand- 
ing a'l  this  the  rolling  continued  favorably,  bu.t  Mr.  A.  was  compelled,  in  order 
to  make  sugar,  to  cut  the  cane  nearly  in  half,  and  even  then  the  end  was  sour. 
At  this  point,  he  remarks,  as  above  referred  to  :  "Cane  windrowed  by  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  twenty-third  of  October  spoiled  very  fast  on  accoxmt  of  its  green- 
ness "  He  ends  by  saying :  "Decidedlv,  cane  fi  oz'-n  to  the  ground  must  not  be 
windrowed.  Frozen  cane,  standing,  this  year,  as  well  as  last,  gave  more  sugar 
than  cane  windrowed  when  entirely  frozen." 

What  he  means  by  c  tne  entirely  frozen  may  be  presumed  to  be  when  the 
eyes  are  all  killed  and  instances  of  burstiug  are  to  be  found.  The  severity  of  this 
season,  however,  told  on  the  result,  as  he  made  but  C37  hogsheads,  as  against  91 8 
in  the  previous  .year. 

Again,  in  1842,  the  record  is  interesting.  No  ice  occurred  before  the  nine- 
teenth November,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  27^,  killing  the  eyes  and  freezing 
one  joint  down  from  the  top  in  all  cane  planted  four  feet  apart,  while  (curiously 
enough)  cane  at  eight  feet  apart  was  entirely  frozen.  Mr.  Aime  windrowed  on 
the  19th,  20th,  2 1st  and  22d,  finding  the  cane  afi'ccted,  just  in  proportion  as  it  was 
cut  sooner  or  later.  Here  the  remark  occurs  that  windrowed  cane  that  season 
proved  better  than  that  left  standing,  because  at  the  time  of  windrowing  it  was 
less  attected  than  in  1840  and  1841,  during  which  years  it  was  "split"  by  the 
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freeze,  and  lost  its  juice  before  grinding  (?)  Oa  the  fifteenth  December,  after  ice 
making  on  two  several  occasions,  Mr.  A.  found  that  cane  windrowed  on  Novem- 
ber 19  was  still  sweet  ia  most  of  its  lower  joints.  On  the  twenty-third  of  Decem- 
b  r,  however,  it  v  as  found  that  the  juice,  though  weighing  9°  Beaume,  would  not 
clarify  and  made  "red  sugar.'*  In  the  end,  though,  he  closed  on  Christmas  with 
736  hoisheads.  Hence  we  may  infer  thai  ice,  and  repeated  ice  alone,  is  not 
enough  to  destroy  cane  for  sugar  making. 

Incidentally,  and  not  bearing  on  our  particular  inquiry,  Mr.  Aime  remarks 
"that  cane  blcssomed'  in  Decemf  er,  1843,  both  on  the  river  in  the  Attakapas,  and 
rema'ned  green  until  February,  1844.  In  December,  1845,  Mr.  Aime  says  :  "Very 
ripe  cane  will  yield  good  sugar  even  twenty  days  after  a  killing  frost.  Green 
cane,  when  once  frozen,  will  spoil  at  once.'" 

In  the  year  1846  there  are  some  f,iets  of  interest  to  note  concerning  the  effects 
of  ice  on  cane.  It  seems  that  July  of  that  year  had  been  very  rainy,  and  the 
laying  by  extended  to  late  in  August,  so  that  the  cane's  growth  wt^s  prolonged 
xmusually  ;  besides,  much  rain  fell  in  August  and  m  the  early  part  of  September  ; 
hence,  as  late  as  that  month,  the  cane  w^s  growing  very  vigorously. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  rolling  began,  and  thin  ice  occurred  on  tbe 
twenty -fitth  of  November.  Mr.  A.  began  to  windrow  on  the  twenty-sixth.  At 
this  point  he  remarks  :  "Though  the  cold  is  not  very  great  for  November,  this 
first  freeze  killed  the  canes  to  the  ground.  This  very  seldom  occu-s  while  the 
canes  have  still  their  leaves  green,  but  the  canes  being  in  full  vegetation,  were 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  freeze.  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  canes  are  killed 
to  the  ground  by  the  first  freeze."  Warm  rains,  it  seems,  followed,  but  yet,  on 
the  twentieth  of  December,  83  arpents  yielded  131,000  pounds  sugar.  At  the 
clo.e,  Mr.  A.  sajs  ;  "Though  canes  were  killed  to  the  ground,  when  windro*  ed 
they  kept  well,  and  made  sugar  to  the  last"— a  remark  which  seems  not  to  agree 
with  his  previous  experience  or  deductions. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  year  1847.  Here  we  find  that  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
November  46  arpents  wei  e  windrowed  before  any  freeze.  This  cane,  it  appears, 
was  ground  on  9th  January,  forty -nine  days  after  the  windrowing,  and  gave  red 
sugar  in  kettles  and  g  od  sugar  in  the  steam  apparatus  ;  and  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  during  the  iuterval  of  forty-nine  days  very  severe  weather  had 
occurred,  the  thermometer  bavins:  fallen  to  26^,  and  that  Mr.  A.  was  obliged  to 
abai  don  30  arpents  of  stubble  standing,  he  finished  this  rolling  with  1,154,000 
pounds - 

In  the  year  1854  there  was  a  very  fine  crop,  the  juice  of  the  plant  cane 
weighiDg9°B.  and  the  btubble  from  91,2°  to  10°  B.  as  late  as  January  1855. 
There  wa=i  some  light  white  frosts  iu  October.  On  December  9,  there  having  as 
yet  been  no  ice,  tuirty  arpents  were  windrowed  ;  on  the  tenth  came  a  freeze, 
killing  the  tops  of  the  cane;  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  the  thermoaieter 
having  gone  to  30°,  twenty-four  arpents  more  were  windrowe«i  ;  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  De  ember  thin  ice  formed.  On  the  vinth  January  the  thermometer  again 
fell  to  30°.  On  the  eighteenth  January.  Mr.  A.  remarks,  one-half  the  standing 
cane  was  good  for  seed.  The  cane  windrowed  on  the  ninth  December  was  not 
as  good  as  the  standing  cane.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  was  windrovred  before 
any  ice.  On  Febi'uary  1  it  was  found  much  of  the  standing  cane  was  good,  and 
that  both  windrowed  and  standing  yielded  good  sugar.  But  Mr.  A.  ^^dds  that 
after  the  twentieth  November  cane  was  cut  only  one-third  of  its  siz  .  He  closed 
tills  crop  with  1,140,153  pounds,  and  then  retired  from  the  life  of  an  active 
planter. 

Having  now  considered  sundry  seasons  and  rollings  in  the  pa^it,  let  us  turn 
very  briefly  to  consider  that  of  the  year  1876-7,  as  showing  the  eftects  of  ice  on 
green  cane,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  windrowing  the  same.  The  spring  of  1877 
had  been  cold  and  backward,  though  the  winter  b-fore  had  been  sufficiently 
favorable,  and  there  was  generally  but  a  moderate  stand  of  rattoons  throughout 
the  State. 

The  canes,  however,  grew  very  little  up  to  the  month  of  August ;  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  rain  during  the  summer,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  August 
that  it  fell  in  sufficient  quantities  to  start  a  vigorous  growth.  But  from  that  out, 
and  until  tbe  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  September,  rain  fell  in  abundance  ; 
on  those  day*",  however,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  of  unusual  violence  and  dura- 
tion blew  down  flat  all  large  cane,  and  flooded  the  land  generally  from  two  to 
four  days,  depending  on  locality.  After  that  seasonable  weather  followed  until 
about  the  tenth  of  October,  when  constant  warm  and  heavy  rains  set  in,  continu- 
ing for  about  a.  mouth,  causing  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth.  On  the  eleventh 
of  November  a  very  heavy  white  frost  occurred,  killing  the  bud  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  causing  some  windrowing.  Generally,  however,  the  cane  was  uninjured 
and  remained  growing  and  very  green,  besides  being  universally  more  or  less 
matted  and  blown  down. 

Rolling  l)egan  mostly  about  the  20th  of  October  and  it  was  found  the  canes 
gave  very  little'sugar  and  a  great  deal  of  molasses  and  gum.    As  a  rule,  the  cane 
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juice  weighed  from  fi*  to  7°  Beuume.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November  a  light 
freeze  toofe  phx  e.  followed  on  the  thirtieth  and  on  the  first  and  second  of  Decem- 
her  by  very  severe  cold,  that  killed  the  canes  to  the  ground  and  split  a  great 
iuar.y  of  them,  the  thermometer  falling  in  some  places  to  24"^. 

1  his,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  crop  generally  throughout  the  State. 
Less  than  one-half  had  been  rolled — of  course,  principally  rattoons.  What  was 
standing  was  inostly  very  large,  very  green  cane,  much  blown  down  and  matted, 
in  many  cases  into  h  perfect  jungle.    Juice  generally  testinir  7^  Beaiime. 

Though  some  di\  er.-ity  of  opinion  was  held  as  regards  the  expediency  of 
wlndrowiug  such  green  and  crooked  cane,  so  killed  and  split,  (many  remarking 
that  it  was  already  windrowed  >,  yet,  in  fact,  it  is  believed  the  majorit5'  of  planters 
windrowed  nearly  one-half  their  standing  c^ne.  On  beginning  to  grind  again, 
however,  after  the  windro wing,  it  was  universally  lound  that  the  standing  cane 
was  spoiling  very  fast,  and  on  examination  it  was  f^een  that  that  wiiulrowed  was 
in  no  l3ett«r  condition.  In  fact,  it  soured  so  rapidly  that  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  time  given  to  windrowing  had  been  lost,  and  that  the  planters  at  large  would 
have  done  better  not  to  have  windrowed  at  all,  but  to  have  ground  with  the 
utmost  speed  the  moment  the  freeze  began.  This  was  emphatically  the  case  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche.  In  ten  days  after  the  freeze  many  open 
kettle  houses  ceased  to  make  sugar  and  could  only  make  molasses  ;  those  with 
steam  trains  and  vacuum  pans  succeeded  in  making  string  sugar  about  ten  days 
longer,  but  only  by  cutting  the  canes  in  half,  and  even  then  finding  many  sour  to  the 
butt ;  finally  towards  the  last  week  in  December  most  planters  abandoned  further 
efforts  to  make  either  sugar  or  molasses,  leaving  large  quantities  of  standing  and 
windrowed  cane  in  the  field — one  planter  in  NVest  Baton  Rouge  being  said  to 
have  abandoned  over  500  acres  of  standing  cane-  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
the  great  immatui-ity  of  the  cane  was  shown  by  the  very" general  inferior  quality 
of  open  kettle  sugar  sent  to  market,  and  thar.  the  loss  to  the  State  from  this  dis- 
astrous freeze  may  be  estimated  at  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000.  It  is  believed 
that  the  oldest  planter  cannot  recall  when  such  a  season  (with  so  fair-  a  promise 
from  large  stands,  if  oreen)  ended  so  disastrously.  With  this  melancholy  result 
fresh  in  our  minds,  with  the  interesting  I'ecord  of  Mr.  Aime's  journal  also  before 
us,  one  conclusion  seems  forcibly  to  present  itself— that  of  all  things  to  be  dreaded 
by  planters,  an  early  freeze  oii  green  cane  is  the  worst.  If  this  be  just,  the 
inquiry  arises,  what  can  be  done,  if  anything,  to  forestall  the  danger  ;  or,  if  it 
shall  occur,  what  to  diminish  the  damage  1  The  great  imporrance  of  this  inquiry 
has  perhaps  led  the  writer  to  collect  numerous  details,  which  may  be,  perhaps, 
tiring  and  not  new  to  a  majority  of  planters.  Still,  i*"<  must  be  admitted  that 
these  details,  when  collated,  may  enable  each  planter,  by  a  comparison  of  recent 
and  earlier  experiences,  to  form  conclusions  which,  if  not  absolutely  true,  may  be 
relatively  valuable  ;  but  at  this  point  it  is  suggested  that  any  judgment  can  only 
Fafely  be  formed  by  those  jDlanters  who  watch  and  record  the  principal  meteoro- 
logical and  agrieurtural  events  of  the  year,  but  especially  of  the  rolling  season. 
As  far  as  the  temperature  of  the  year  is  concerned,  the  writer  ventui'cs  to  observe 
that  no  precision  of  observation  can  be  expected  or  obtained  without  what  is  called 
a  self-registering  thermometer,  easily  and  cheaply  procured  in  this  city.  While  he 
regrets  his  inability  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  for  windrowing  before  or  after  a 
freeze,  in  all  cases,  yet  he  thinks  it  will  not  be  denied,  wif  lithe  teaching  of  1877,  and 
after  the  extracts  from  Mr,  Aime's  journal,  that  windrowing  cane,  green  and  grow- 
ing, after  it  has  been  killed  to  the  ground  is  injudicious,  "and  that  the  faster  it  is 
ground  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  rapid  growth  and  moderately  ripe,  a 
portion,  say  one-half  of  the  standing  cane  might  be  windrowed,  whenever  the  bud 
is  killed,  which  it  always  is  if  the  thermometer  remains  any  time  at  30'^.  Eren  if 
the  eyes  should  be  killed  as  well  (thus  killing  to  the  ground),  and  if  it  be  frozen,  it 
would,  if  ripe,  be  also  judicious  to  windrow  a  portion,  if  much  be  standing. 

But  another  question  presents  itself:  Should  cane  be  w.ndrowed  before  any 
freeze*?  Given,  a  large  crop,  that  cannot  be  ground  before  January  1  or  later, 
would  it  not,  freeze  or  no  freeze,  be  wise  to  windrow  a  portion  of  it  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  November  ?  about  which  time  we  generally  may  expect 
light  ice.  If  the  crop  were  green  and  growing  would  it  keep  in  windrow,  frozea 
or  unfrozen  'I  In  view  of  the  importauee  of  this  (luestion,  planters  should  collect 
details  and  facts  to  guide  us  in  the  future.  The  solution  depends  on  so  many  consid- 
erationp,  chemical,  agricultural  and  meteorological,  that  only  by  com])aving  a  largo 
number  of  experiences  can  some  general  rule  be  safely  laid  down.  Exactness  of  ob- 
servation and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  boldness  of  experiment,  are  demanded. 
Soil,  exposure  and  methods  of  cultivation  vary.  These  factors  must  not  be  It^ft  out 
of  the  accoimt ;  nor,  af  er  all,  will  any  rule  apply  imdcr  all  circumstances. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of  Mr. 
O.  Colomb,  a  planter  of  great  experience  in  St.  James,  on  this  subject.  Mr.  C. 
says,  among  many  interesting  details  : 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  on  several  occasions  I  windrowed  before  a  freeze, 
but  generally  after  frosts  or  light  ice,  that  did  not  injure  the  cane  (mattrially). 
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In  1859  canes  were  taken  from  windrows  and  put  away  as  seed,  and  this  cane 
lorty  days  after,  yielded  well  and  made  good  sugar.  The  great  point,  however 
IS  the  fact  that  not  a  cane  was  lost  in  the  period  of  twelve  years,  and  that  sugar 
was  always  made  with  the  windrows.  There  was  certainly  some  loss,  according 
tothematurityc  f  the  cane.  I  can  remember  that  when  I  had  a  large  crop  I 
would  keep  some  of  the  ripest  plant  expretsly  to  be  put  in  windrow,  should  the 
necessity  occur." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  lately  written  by  a  planter,  Mr.  James  R.  DevaU, 


'J,  T^g^^fis  the  saving  of  a  crop  of  cane,  there  is  generally  no  difficulty,  pro- 
vided It  IS  ripe  and  an  early  start  is  made.  We  should  never  let  the  first  of  De- 
cember find  us  with  a  great  deal  of  standing  cane  ;  always  windrow  the  ripest." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pugh,  of  Assumption,  also  writes  as  follows  :  ''When  the  cane  is 
trozen  to  the  ground,  and  you  can  find  no  green  leaves,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut, 
haul  and  manufacture  as  rapidly  as  possible,  particularly  if  the  cold  is  sufficient- 
ly intense  to  split  the  cane.  The  advantage  of  shade  to  cane  frozen  does  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  delay  in  making  it  into  suffar  I 
have  made  forty-one  crops  on  this  place,  and  never  left  any  standing  cane  in'the 
field,  except  m  1 862,  when  the  entire  crop  was  left  standing .  Early  in  the  season  I 
make  It  a  pomt  to  windrow  as  soon  as  the  bud  is  generally  killed ;  there  is 
usuaUy  a  period  of  ten  days  between  a  freeze  in  the  early  days  of  November  and 
the  succeeding  freeze,  which  gives  ample  time  for  laying  down  the  cane.  Some 
years  since  I  tried  the  experiment  of  laying  down  green  cane  before  the  bud  was 
touched  ;  the  juice  was  full  of  gum  and  it  made  poor  sugar.  I  have  never  re- 
£ave^8ucceeS™t^^^^  possible  that  had  the  cane  been  ripe  I  should 

Mr  wIL  ^''''^A  ^^"^  planter  of  Ascension. 

Mr.  G.  having  wmdrowed  after  the  freeze  of  December,  this  year,  says  :  "I  took 
^^^V^^J'^f^i^ontoputthT^^^^^^  together  ik  the  windrow, 

of  last  y^ar  "  satisfied  that  nothing  would  have  saved  the  crop 

f.r.  Ri^-^-''^^^^  these  remarks  it  may  be  expected  that  the  writer  should,  as 

fj^.^^'K'lZ^}^^^''^'''^^!^^^'^^^^^^  ^^^8  of  details  presented, 

and  o&  r  certem  recommendations  for  action  in  the  future.  He  ventui4  to  do  so 
with  great  diffidence  and  doubt  of  his  own  judgment.  vemuies  lo  ao  so 

killi^i'^nf^^f  ^  '■^^^'''^  to  windrowing  a  portion  of  the  crop  befo'-e  the 

vnlf£^  f  '®  qu^  8  ion  difficult  of  solurion.  It  has  been  said  that  wind- 
rowing  before  a  freeze  is  m  the  nature  of  an  insurance  of  the  crop.  But  it  mav 
be,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  that  blown  down,  green  and  growing  cane  willTot 

forTone^^'tw'r;  ^^^^^^1  opinion.  Bft  it  musTnot  be 

fir-i  J 1?  that  such  a  condition  of  the  cane,  such  extraordinary  immaturity  on  the 
ft  s  easKr  W«Tn'  t^^f  ed  and  blown  down  stalks,  can  occur  but^ra?elv! 

nf  Jf:r..^  other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted,  after  a  iwiew  of  the  facts 
of  so  many  seasons,  that  even  green  cane,  if  straight  knd  well  laid  down  will  keeo 
fairly,  wmdrowed  before  a  freeze.  That  ripe  Ind  stiWht  cane  will  ^e^^^^^^ 
yield  good  sugar,  is,  it  is  thought,  undoubted.  It  will  V  .ee^ then  th^t  the 
rjtuTrVtoTolf  ^ftlf-  ^j;^  "  '-J^^l^-o^,  which  must  takruntU  Chr" 
^ortfnT?n?^t  Yai  '     ^  ^  ^  ^^^^^       judicious  to  windrow  a 

H^d  ^r''-''^  freeze,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  Novembeit 

t^P    ?P  JwK       ""^P*"'*  ^^.^^  occasion  that  this  was  done,  however 

shoiJd  be  nott^   %h'n?f>'''^^  S^^^^^l  condition  of  the  cane 

or  st^ibhlp  fni^J     ^^T'VS^  cane  be  plant 

Sed  S;;^W°^'f  «^  light  soil,  manured  or  unman- 

S«r?«n^        i!^  K  *  "^^^f  ^^-^  S'itt^^er.    Then  afterwards,  at  rolHng,  a  com- 

etc  ?Lf  Wl  p^fi,"''''^^;  ^  pomt  of  its  vield,  with  other  cane  similar  in  quali^, 
etc  ,  that  had  either  not  been  wmdrowed  or  been  windrowed  after  a  freeze  ThJ^ 

kPPn'rf  ^^^^^  bei^g  equal,X^%ane  wfll  alwayl 

keep  best  in  wmdrow  that  is  earliest  laid  by,  and  is  the  ripest.  aiways 

writW^lif 't?i^°'°'*f  ^^^'''f'^^  that  such  details  should  be  communicated  in 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  our  association,  that  abundant  data  mav  be  at  hand 
for  comparison  and  analysis.  The  discussion  arising  on  such  communications 
at  our  meetmgs,  would  be  very  instructive,  and  proLbly  throw Tghron  man v 
points  at  present  obscure  and  doubtful.   And  now,  in  closing  this  paperit  mav 

as  treble' thTiS'p'JSl^''  '^f '''.^''^^  present  inZXal  liW^ 
thP  Pxnpripr,S  associatiou  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 

bv        W       i  ^i^^""''  ^''^  particularly  from  that  of  the  year  just  gon^ 

iJ^i?^  ®^  ^^^"^^  a  *'lo«^^  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subiect  fhall 
result,  the  severe  lesson  of  1877  will  not  have  been  entirely  wSiout  profit  to  us 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  McCall  for  his  able  paper. 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  Sarpv,  of  St.  James,  was  read  by  Secretary  Giffen,  relative 
to  his  coarse  of  handling  his  sugar  crop  of  1877.  A  number  of  other  letters  rela- 
tive to  the  same  subject  were  also  read. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  digest  from  many  answers  received  from  sugar 
planters,  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  cold  on  the  last  crop. 

Mr.  David  Urciuhart  said  he  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  paper  of 
Mr.  McCall.  It  was  such  an  interesting  letter  that  he  thought  it  should  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  Carried. 

Mr.  Dymoud  desired  to  ask  those  assembled  why  cane  should  be  windrowed 
after  the  bud  was  killed,  or  why  planters  phould  wait  until  that  time. 

Mr.  McCall  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  wa^  always  necess-try  to  wait  until 
that  time.  He  thought  if  cane  was  moderately  ripe  and  straight  it  ought  to  be 
windrowed  as  soon  as  the  buds  were  killed. 

President  Kenner  said  that  every  planter  had  his  own  peculiar  ideas.  For 
himself  he  always  waited  until  the  bud  was  killed,  because  a  planter  always 
wanted  not  to  cut  it  when  it  is  in  process  of  improvement,  and  he  always  waited 
until  this  improvement  ceased . 

Mr  Bougere,  of  St.  Charle",  then  addressed  the  body  on  the  same  subject, 
giving  his  experience'-and  that  of  his  neighbors  during  the  last  crop,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Oriard,  of  West  Baton  Ronge,  in  Trench. 

A  general  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  subject  was  then  had. 

The  members  of  the  association  then  inspeot-d  a  number  of  mechanical  pat- 
terns. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Brickell  relative  to  the  republication  of  Mc- 
Cullough  on  Sugar  Cultivation. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Kernochan  a  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject.  It 
was  composed  of  Dr.  Brickell,  Mr.  McCall  and  Mr.  Eost,  and  the  chairman  was 
added  to  the  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Montgommery  was  read,  relative  to  a  new  sugar  fertilizer 
manufactured  in  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Kenner,  by  request,  spoke  regarding  the  visit  of  the  committee  of  planters 
to  Washington.  He  reported  th it  m  order  to  obtain  arythiug  from  Congress  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  iodorsement  of  the  committee  to  which  a  subject  was 
referred.  He  recited  the  attentions  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  Congress.  Data  was  explained  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  planters'  committee  took  the  ground  that  they  were  n'^ither  Republi- 
cans nor  Democrats,  but  representatives  of  a  whole  people.  There  were  two 
opposing  interests  at  work ;  one  was  the  grocers'  interest,  and  the  other  the 
refiners' interest.  Ihey  commenced  to  talk  with  the  planters' committee  as  if 
they  desired  a  combination.  The  committee  took  a  conciliatory  t  ourse,  and  he 
thought  the  tariff  b  11  as  published  will  be  exc*  edingly  farorable  to  the  sugar 
interest.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  committee  would  retiu'n  to  Washington 
when  the  matter  would  come  up  before  the  House. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


!  We  are  iudebted  to  Mr.  James  F.  Giffen,  Secretary  of  the  Louis'  ma  Sugar 

i  Planters  Association,  for  the  following  extracts  from  communicatio  is  received 
;     bv  him. 

I 

EXPERIENCES   THIS   SEASON?   IN    WINDROWING  CANE 
BEFORE   THE  FREEZE. 

I  Mf^ssrs.  S*-eele  &.  Clark  of  St.  Mary  write  "  We  win  Irowed  three  acres  be- 

I     fore  the  freeze  and  found  it  as  good  and  made  as  much  Sugar  per  acre  as  any 
cane  we  ground." 

'•  Mr.  T.  P.  Frith  of  Avovelles  windrowed  twenty  (^O)  acres  on  15th  Novem- 

ber, the  bud  having  *'een  killed  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  that  month.  He  wind- 
rowed again  ou  thn  iSth  and  2.1th  and  left  a  portion  (30  acres)  staTidiug.  The 
yield  from  the  standing  cane  was  less  than  from  that  windrowed,  the  yield  from 
that  windrowed.  2Sth  ani  29th,  I  eing  remarkably  good  ;  the  yield  of  that  wind- 
n     rowed  on  the  loth  Nov..  after  the  bud  wa"  killed,  was  better  than  any. 

Mr.  Jos.  Deynoo.it  of  St.  Charles  windrowed  on  the  30th*Novcmber  7  acres  ; 
also  windrowed  on  the  1st  December.  He  says  :  "  The  last  seven  acres  I  ground 
\' viz.  on  the  3rd  of  Jannary)  and  which  was  windrowed  on  the  30th  November, 
though  cut  down  4  to  5  joints  under  the  white  joint  gave  me  1400  ffis  to  the  acre. 
That  windrowed,  in  the  same  cut,  on  the  1st  December  did  not  yield  000  IBs. 
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Mr.  Fergus  Gard^re  of  the  Chats  worth  Plantation,  East  Baton  Rouge,  made 
a  careful  experimenr  this  year  in  windrowing,  which  -we  give  as  follows  : 

Ist.  "  On  the  29th  of  November,  the  lowest  temperature  that  day  bting  31*^, 
•windrowfd  6  acrt  8 j)Za«^,  apparently  unripe.  One  windrow  to  eveiy  two  rows 
of  cane  and  as  wellas  could  be  done  with  long,  large  and  crooked  cam  s. 

2nd.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the  low  est  temperature  that  day  being  25^, 
windrowed  7  acres  of  plant,  same  appearance  of  unripeness.  Windrows  put  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  day  before  and  with  the  same  care.  Both 
patches  almost  adjoin  ng  one  another  and  same  dis*^ance  from  the  river. 

3rd.  Then  lelt  a  patch  of  10  acres  standing.  All  the  three  patches  had  long 
and  large  cane,  verj"  'hick  stand  and  showed  very  much  alike  as  to  their  being 
unripe." 

'i  he  3rd  patch  v?a8  hauled  to  the  MiU  and  passed  through  on  the  18th  of 
December.  Could  not  granulate  in  the  vacuum.  Cooked  to  string  proof,  ^ra- 
wwZa^et?  exceedingly  -well  in  purgery  and  made  a  Aery  good  article  of  Yellow 
Clarififd.  ^ 

The  2nd  patch  was  taken  next,  on  the  19ih  Decembe^and  with  no  better 
result. 

Ihe  Ist  patch  was  then  taken  on  the  20th  December  and  we  made, as'  good 
1st  sugars  as  we  ever  made,  granulating  well  in  the  vacuum  and  maka^fnds 
out  of  the  a  olasses,  resulting  after  Ist  get. 

The  number  of  loads  on  each  patch  was  very  much  alike.  No.  1  giving  27 
loads  per  acre,  whilst  No.  2  gave  26  3-7,  and  No.  3,  26  7-10. 

RESULT  OF  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

6  Acr's  Patch  No.  1  7355  lbs  1st  get,  1700  Ks  2d:  9055  IBs  Sugar,  540  gal's  Molasses. 

7  "        "     No.  2  7.360  IBs  1573  " 

10 "        "     No.  3  8270  IBs    "     1719  " 

A  close  neighbor,  Mr.  Henry  Larguier  had  a  few  acres  of  cane  well  matured 
m  November.  Windrowed  on  29th,  30th  November,  and  December  1st.  His 
canes  were  hauled  to  our  sugar  house  on  29th  December.  They  tasted  sour, 
exceedingly  so,  and  yet,  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  the  syrup  therefrom  granulated 
in  the  vacuum. 
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(Issued  Since  1822,) 
IS  THE  ONLY  EXCLUSIVELY 


FUELISMEB  IN  mw  OMLEAMg. 

 0— — 

It  gives  full  reports  of  all  the  business  transactions  of  each  day,  and  contains 

Tables  of  Imports,  Exports  and  Stocks, 

which  are  not  published  in  any  other  sheet  in  the  city,  and  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  trade.  - 


AS  AN 


^DYERTISING  y\lEDIU;Vl, 

Its  circulation,  (though  a  semi-weekly,)  covering  a  wider  extent  of  territory 
than  most  daily  newspapers. 

Giving  FULL  EEPORTS  OF  THE  MARKETS,  is  issued  on  the  same  days  as 
the  Pkick  Cukkent,  while  the 

Issued  every  day  at  2  P.  M.,  and  embracing  the  transacMons  of  each  day,  up  to 
•the  time  of  issue,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  Private  Commercial  Circulars. 


All  the  different  issues  are  printed  with  Merchants'  Cards,  if  desired 
without  extra  charge.  * 

Office,  129  &  131  Oravier  Street. 
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Sf  EAM  BOOK  &  JOB 


IS  CONSTANTLY  SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 


AND  THE  BEST  OF 


JOB  PRESSES. 

Tnming  out  Work  of  tlie  Finest  Quality  at  the  very  Lowest  Rates. 


ETERY  I>ESCKIPTIOI\  OF 


RITIiING  AND  BimmNG- 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  EVERY  KIND  OF 

OOMMBRClAL  PRINTING. 
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Price  Current  Sugar  Book. 


JPARISHEIS.  AOENTS. 

ASCENSION,  East  Bank  )„  n  rr.r ......  n         * -d        -d    •  v 

ST.  JAMES,  both  banks  i  H.  0.  Colomb,  Convent  P.  0.,  Parish 

ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST,  East  Bank  ) 

ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST,  West  Bank. -  J.  B.  Caiee,  Edgard  P.  O. 

ST.  CHAELES,  both  banks  ......Hqbace  Vallas,  HahnviUe. 

JEFFEESON,  both  banks   ^^o.  LouQUE,_Kemiervme,  Parish  of 

'  ~  ---  y  Jeflerson.  - 

OELEANS,  both  banks  )  Joseph  Menge,  Pointe  Michell,  Happy 

PLAQUEMINES,  both  banks  5    Jack  P.  0.,  Parish  of  Plaquemines. 

ST.  BEENAED  ?^Vt^-  ^^^fitas,  Corinue  Plantation, 

)    New  Orleans  P.  0. 

ASSUMPTION,  both  banks  )        w  o^^x^^.  rr^ a  r, 

TEEEERONNE  f  Geo.  W.  Squires,  Thibodeaux,  Parish 

LAFOUECHE,bothbanksV.V.V.!".;!*."..''.5        ^^^^^^^^^e,  Interior. 

ST.  MAEY  

IHEEIA  1 

ST.  MAETIN,  both  banks  V  William  Eobertson,  New  Iberia. 

VEEMILLION  

LAFAYETTE  J 

ST.  LANDEY  W.  H.  Hott,  Opelousas. 

EAPIDES  ?  H.  K.  Gordon,  Lloyd's  Bridge  Wells- 
 3    wood  P.  0. 

AVOYELLES  A.  L.  Botep,  Moreauville. 

POINTE  COUPEE  Wm.  Girard,  Hermitage  P  0. 

WEST  FELICIANA  }J.     Scott    Smith,    Jackson,  East 

EAS I  FELICIANA  \    Feliciana.  '  ' 

ST   TAMiVTANY  ) 

WASHINGTON S     ^'  Covington,  St.  Tammany. 

LIVINGSTON  )  T.  J.  Duggan,  Hope  Estate  Planta- 

EAST  BATON  BOUGE  5    tion.  East  Baton  Eouge. 

WEST  BATON  EOUGE  Thompson  Bird,  Bruly  Landing. 

IBEEVILLE,  West  Bank  Thomas  E.  Grace,  Plaquemines. 

IBEEVILLE,  East  Bank   \  ^^bervijS'^^^'  ^^^"^^  ^'  '^'''"'^ 

ASCENSION,  West  Bank   PlS  ofXrtme. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

—OF  THE— 

PARISHES. 


NEW  OKLEANS  PRICE  CUKKENT. 


LVI 


LOUIS  GRUNEWALD, 

GIIXJNEWALO    1 1 A  I,  L, 

14, 16, 18,  20  and  22  Baronne  Street,  Near  Oanal. 


Importer,  TTliolesale  and  KetaU  Dealer  in  First-Class 


-AND- 


Exclusive  Agency  of  the  World  Eenowned 
FISCHER, 


STEIiliWAY,  HAINES  PIAI\OS, 

and  the  celebrated  OROANS  of  OEO.  A.  PRIl^CE  &  Co.,  CHRIS- 

TOPHEK,  (Paris,)  TRAYSER,  (Stuttgart)-Sold  on  MONTHLY 
STALMENTS,  from  $15  to  $50,  or  at  astonishingly  LOW  PEICES  iOR  CAbH. 
Good  Second  Hand  Pianos  sold  at  from  85  to  $10  monthly  until  paid  for. 

Special  Attention  to  Mepairing<, 

Old  Pianos  taken  in  Exchange  and  on  Storage.  Country  orders  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention  and  at  such  terms  as  if  given  in  person. 

LOUIS  GRUNEWALD, 


Grunewald  Hall,  New  Orleans, 


NEW  OELEANS  TRICE  CURRENT. 
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JVECAPITULATION 


-OF- 


SUGAR  Am  EICE  CROPS  FOR  1877-8. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  CROPS  OF  EACH  PARISH! 


PARISHES. 


Ascension,  West  Bank  

Ascension,  East  Bank  

Assumption,  West  Bank  

Assumption,  East  Bank  

Avoyelles  

Baton  Eouge  (West)  

Baton  Kouge  (East)  

Feliciana  (West)  

Feliciana  (East)  , 

Iberville,  West  Bank  

Iberville,  East  Bank  

Iberia  

Jefferson,  West  Bank  , 

Jefferson,  East  Ban k  

Lafayette  

Lafourche,  West  Bank  

Lafourche,  East  Bank  

Livingston  , 

Orleans,  West  Bank  

Orleans,  East  Bank  

Plaquemines,  West  Bank  

Plaquemines,  East  Bauk  

Point  Couple  

Rapides  

St.  Bernard  

■St.  Charles,  West  Bank  

St.  Charles,  East  Bauk  

St.  James,  West  Bank  

St.  James,  East  Bank  

St.  John  the  Baptist,  West  Bank. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  East  Bank. 

St.  Landry  

St.  Martin  ,  

St.  Mary  

St.  Tammany  

Terrebonue  

Vermillion  

Washington  


Totals   125,100 


Hhds 
Sugar. 


5,654 
4:275 
7,813 
5,610 
856 
3,7571^^ 
2,219 
35 

7',096 

2,225 

4,538 

2,613% 
818 
1851^ 

£,661 

5,945 

121/2 

.580  V2 
9 

3.8633/4 
3,809 
2,4141/2 
J, 612 
1,814 
3,9291/2 
1,706 
4,830 
5,256 
3,774 
3,332 
1,-362 
2,2561/2 
16,890  V2 
4 

10,673 
6751/2 


Weight 

iu 
Pounds. 


Bbls 
Molasses. 


6,884,645 
5.142,900 
9,030,000 
6,756,600 
1,039,600 
4,228,6.50 
2,628,100 
42,000 

"  8,732, 400 
2,558,550 
5,638,200 
3,299,156 
988,757 
240,725 
3,020,300 
7,097,559 
13,400 
695,315 
10,000 
4,634,900 
4,564,.392 
2,900,600 
1,909,400 
2,139,900 
4,782,300 
2,073,125 
5,492,800 
6,008,402 
4,09.3,018 
3,946  850 
1,669,200 
2,835,2.50 
£0,774,715 
4,200 
12,708,000 
885,300 


149,469,209 


17,046 
14,589 
17,645 
12,770 

1,837 
12,911 

5,472 
220 

"2i*.526 
6,873 
8,750 
6,218 
2,273 
325 
7,208 
16,706 
25 
1,383 
15 
11,355 
11,259 
7,707 
2,555 
5,073 
11,983 
4,752 
15,424 
14,975 
10,538 
12,149 
1,866 
3,647 
29,911 
175 
24,990 
983 
113 


Bbls  Clean 
Rice. 


911 
1,070 
1,945 


4,340 
177 

'  5,336 
629 
800 
7,515 

19,345 


323,247 


3,819 
46 
20,728 
25,683 


5,100 
9,446 
1,766 
13,269 
2,040 
2,868 
6,949 
3,750 


22 
1,695 
910 
626 


140,785 

.hcul^'Zt  ^''^"""i  T  mt>lasse8  made  in  the  Pari.h  of  East  Feliciana  the  past  vear,  a  crop  of 

nboiU^  acres  of  cane  only  being  raised,  which^was  kept  for  seed  to  ])lant.  -  ^    ^  ^  ^r<jp 
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ECAPITULATION 


-OF— 


SrGAR  Am  EICE  CROPS  FOR  1876-7. 


THE  rOLLOWIKG  IS  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  CEOPS  OF  EACH  PARISH  : 


PAEISHES 


Ascension,  West  Bank 
AscensioE,  East  Bank 
Assumption,  West  Bank 
Assumption,  East  Bank 

Avoyelles  

Baton  Rouge  (West)  

Baton  Eouge  (East)  

Feliciana  (West)  

Feliciana  (East)  

Iberville,  West  Bank  

Iberville,  East  Bank  

Iberia.  

Jeiferson,  West  Bank   

Jefferson,  East  Bank  

Lafaj  ette  

Lafourche,  West  Bank  

Lafourche,  East  Bank  

Livingston  

Orleaufj,  West  Bank  

Orleans,  East  Bank  

PlaquemiLCS,  West  Bank  

Plaquemiars,  East  Bank  

Poiate  Coupee  

Eapides  

St.  Bernard  

St.  Charles,  West  Bank  

St.  Charles,  East  Bank  

St.  James,  West  Bank  

St.  James,  East  Bank  

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Wtst  Bank 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  East_Bank. 

St.  Landry  .".  

St.  Martin  

St.  Mary  

St.  Tammany  

Terrebonne  

Vermillion  

Washington  , 


Totals. 


Weight 
in 

Pounds. 


Bbls 
Molasses. 


Bbls 
Clean  Bice. 


10.410,459 
7;820,350 
10,615,050 
8,329,500 
2,138,800 
6,605,215 
3,134,540 
122,000 
31,200 
12,770,600 
3,999,990 
6,406,565 
4,519,900 
1,365,650 
249,015 
3,856,050 
9,566,250 
12,900 
1,362,500 
21,550 
4,130,580 
5,426,600 
4,120,300 
2,628,300 
3,001,700 
5,792,660 
1,991,800 
9,067,057 
8.206,700 
5;574,440 
5,734,450 
2,620,000 
2,978,950 
24,161,831 
2,400 
15,107,100 
1,079,278 
1,200 


16,526 
11,732 
12,772 
10,457 
2,867 
9,232 
4,675 
215 
34 
19,413 
5,777 
7,403 
5,801 
1,593 
1S2 
4,665 
11,633 
21 
1,700 
36 
4,147 
7,778 
5,605 
2,668 
4,776 
10,981 
2,837 
13,432 
12,508 
7,769 
11,568 
3,127 
1,713 
28,052 
520 
18,287 
891 
302 


1,970 

*2,ri6' 

5,662 
400 


5,320 

778 

450 
5,273 
2,240 
1,100 
7,385 
23,420 

"2,649' 

96.5 
18,932.48 
24,661.6 


1,388 
II, ,553 
3,220 
21,935 
1,474 
1,860 
8,911 
3,957 

"  V,3.50* 

26 
1,740 
1,406 
350 


194,963,430  1    264,695  I  161,694.58 


^'E^V  OKLEANjSS  PKICE  CUEKENT, 


^XPORTS   OF  ^UGAi\  AND  ^VIoLASSES 


PROM 


^RASHEAR   (^Oi\GAN    pITY),    J^A.,  DURING  1878. 


The  foUowiag  statement  of  vessels  cleared  from  Brasliear,  La.,  with  Sugar 
and  Molasses,  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  Collector  afc  that  port : 


NAME  OF  A'ESSEL 


Jan.  14, 1878.. 
Jan.  22,1878.. 
Feb.  2,1878.. 
Feb.  28,1878.. 
Feb.  22, 1878.. 


Schooner  E.  W.  Brown  \  S^^^L^, 


Schooner  P.  C.  Schultz. 


1479  bbls  Molasses 


2  kegs  Syrup  

Schooner  Jefferson  ( |^^^  JSl^^Xes: 

Schooner  Crissle  Wright  ( ^SS^ '  - 


Schooner  J.  C.  Sweeney  ^  I {jbc^Su^^-- 


OF  THE 


DESTINATION. 


Charleston,  S.  C 
New  York 
Kew  York 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 


Crops  of  Louisiana  Sugar,  Molasses  and  Rice, 

RE€EITE1>  AT  ]\EW  ORI.EAI^|i$, 

FBOM  SEPTEMBER  1,  TO  MARCH  22,  DURING  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 


YEAR. 


Total  Crop 
of 

SUGAR. 


1877-78. . 
1876-77.. 
1875-76.. 


125,100 
163,837 
139,.501 


Received 
ab 

N.  Orleans 


98,318 
126,959 
113,586 


Total  Crop 
of 

MOLA'SES 


323,247 
261,695 
238.-3 14 


Received 
at 

N.  Orleans 


297,681 
236,518 
213,972 


Fatal  Crop 
of 
RICE. 


140,785 
161,694 
190.408 


Receivett 
at 

N.  Orleans. 


110,938 
147,897 
131,689 
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To  INSURE  LARGE  CROPS  Use 


THE  STANDARD 

OF  XliE  SOTJTH  1 

fitr\\n  ^nw  ^^mt  ^n^tv^  ^ih^a^hni^ 


-AlTD- 


PURE  GROUND  BONE. 


In  offering  the  well  known  Fertilizers,  manufactured  by  the 
STERN'S  FERTILIZER  AND  CHEMICAL  MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY,  to  the  planting  community  the  coming 
season,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 

"We  make  for  Sugar  Planters  specially  the  celebrated 
GEORGE  VILLE  ENGRAIS  Ko.  6,  according  to  his  for- 
mula, and  which  we  guarantee  to  come  up  fully  to  his  standard 
upon  analysis. 

OUR  RAW  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATE  AKD  PURE 
GROUND  BOISE,  made  upon  scientific  principles,  applicable 
to  agriculture,  have  no  superior  as  an  effective  and  economical 
agent  to  enrich  the  soil.  In  regard  to  their  purity  and  effi- 
ciency we  refer  to  our  numerous  patrons  and  consumers 
throughout  the  South,  who  have  tested  and  unanimously  en- 
dorsed our  Fertilizers  as  the  most  reliable  commercial  Ferti- 
lizer of  the  age. 

Our  long  and  tried  experience,  combined  with  extensive 
facilities,  gives  us  superior  advantages  over  all  competitors  in 
the  trade. 

Dr.  Joseph  Albrecht,  whose  reputation  as  a  thorough 
Chemist  is  well  established,  and  personally  superintends  the 
Manufacturing  Department,  and  spares  neither  expense  nor 
labor  in  the  production  of  a  Super  Phosphate  which  restores 
to  the  soil  the  mineral  nourishment  withdrawn  from  it  by 
cultivation. 

As  a  Cotton,  Sugar  and  Cereal  Producer,  it  stands  pre- 
eminent. All  we  desire  is  a  trial  and  conaparison  with  the 
many  worthless  imitations  sold  elsewhere  under  the  name  of 
Fertilizers,  Guano,  etc. 
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Stern's  Raw  Bone  Super  Phosphate. 

We  Annex  our  JPriee  JList  for  Cuslk  ot 
Approved  City  Acceptance : 

George  Yille  Engrais  No.  5  $65  00 

Stem's  Eaw  Bone  Super  Phosphate,  per  ton  of  2000  fts .  $60  00 

<A  mmoniated  Super  Phosphate,  per  ton  $45  00 

Stern's  Fine  Ground  Bone,  per  ton  of  2000  ibs  $15  00 

Compost  to  mix  with  Stable  Manure  or  Cotton  Seed . . .  $37  50 

Put  up  in  bags  of  200  ibs  each  net. 
We  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  purchasers  of  large  quantities 

on  above  prices. 
Oar  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 

BONE  BLACK 

OF  ALL  GEADES, 

SULPHURIC,    NITRIC  AND 
MURIATIC  ACID, 

 ALSO  

Copperas  &  Neats  Foot  Oil, 

AKE  UNSURPASSED, 

To  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  close  buyers  and  solicit 

your  orders, 

F'»MCTOR\*  on  Frenchmen  Street,  near  Marigny  Canal,, 
WJtREJUOUSJB  on  Elysian  Fields  Street,  opposite  Pont- 
chartrain  Railroad  Depot. 

For  further  information  apply  at'our  office, 

No.  14  UNION  STREET, 

C.  M.  SORIA,  President. 
PAUL  ROBELOT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

^EW  ORLEANS  PRICE  CUKRENT. 


 S3  

New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  5tli,  1878. 

Deak  Sib  : 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a 

prepared  for  Sugar  Cane,  which  we  desire  to  introduce  among  the 
cane  producers  of  your  section.  We  have  carefully  studied  the 
requirements  of  this  crop,  and  for  several  years  have  supplied  this 
Fertilizer  to  parties  in  the  West  India  Islands,  with  such  gratifying 
success,  that,  while  our  sales  were  quite  limited  at  first,  last  season 
the  demand  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  one,  and  our 
correspondents  inform  us  that  they  will  require,  the  coming  season, 
not  less  than  three  times  the  quantity  supplied  them  last  year.  These 
facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^application  of  our  Fertilizer  has 
been  profitable  to  purchasers. 

Experience  shows  that  while  the  application  of  ammoniacal 
manures  (cotton  seed  for  instance),  will  produce  a  vigorous  growth, 
the  cane,  so  grown,  is  lacking  in  saccharine,  showing  that  other 
elements  are  necessary.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  acting  upon  the  best  scientific  authority,  we  have  compounded  a 
Fertilizer  which  we  believe  contains  the  essential  elements  required 
to  produce  a  good  growth  of  rich  cane. 

Our  "Pine  Island  Guano,"  combines  Ammonia,  Potash,  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  Magnesia,  Lime,  and  Alkaline  Salts. 

We  ask  a  fair  trial  of  it  this  season,  in  comparison  with  any  other 
fertilizer,  confident  it  will  secure  large  orders  from  you  in  the  future. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  Card  below. 

Bespectfully, 

QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZER  €0. 

 ;o:  

»  Having  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  experience  of  the 
QUINNIPIAC  FEKTILIZEE  COMPANY,  as  manufacturers,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  commending  the  **Pine  Island  Guano''  to  the  Cane 
growers  of  this  section,  and  shall  bo  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  the 
same.    Price  $40,  cash,  per  ton  of  2000  R)s. 

H.  W.  MONTGOaiEIlY, 

WO  €t)mmon  Street ^  Wew  Orleans^  La. 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  Febmary  5,  1878. 

Dear  Sir  : 

We  invite  your  attention  to  tlie 

which  we  are  manufacturing  for  Cotton  growing.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  place,  this  season,  more  than  a  few  tons  in  your  section. 
What  we  desire  is  that  a  few  leading  planters  may  test  its  merits  in 
comparison  with  others,  assured  that  a  trial  of  this  kind  will  be  a 
better  method  to  introduce  it  and  create  a  demand  for  it  than  the 
solicitations  of  agents,  or  highly  colored  advertisements. 

Wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  front  rank. 
For  instance  :  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  our  sales  have  increased  from  ten 
tons,  in  1875,  to  over  one  thousand  tons  the  present  season;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  efficient  on  the  same  croj)  else- 
where. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  Card  below. 
Respectfully, 

(JUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZER  CO. 

,  :o:  

Having  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  experience  of  the 
QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  as  manufacturers,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  commending  the  "Pine  Island  Ammoniated  Phos- 
phate" to  Uie  Cotton  Planters  of  this  section,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  their  orders.    Price  .^40,  cash,  per  ton  of  2000  fts. 

H.  W.  MONTGOMERY, 

160  Common  Street ^  Wew  Orleans^  La^ 
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Cane  Wagons  &  Carts. 

Bodley  Brothers, 

MANUFACTURERS 

Factory  at  Wheeling,  W.  Ta. 
Repositorj  ,  127  &  139  Common  St.,  New  Orleans, 

Between  St.  Charles  and  City  Hotels. 


MAmJFACTURERS  OF  E\"ERY  DESCEIPTION  OF 

Oz  Carts,  Bagasse  Carts,  Timber  Wheels, 

SMALL  C^iJT^  of  all  sizes, 

WHEELBABBOWS  of  every  style. 
AXLE  GREASE,  a  superior  article. 

SPOKES,  FELLOES,  SHAFTS,  WAGON  MATERIAL. 

PLATFOEM  SPEIXG  WAGONS 

For  FamilT  Eiding  or  Delivering  Goods. 

FERTILIZING  MACHINES, 

(With  an  attachment  for  sowing  Cow  Peas).    The  only  successful 
distributor  of  Cotton  Seed  Meal  in  operation. 

STUBBLE  DESTROYCsG  MACHINES. 

Machines  for  Cntting  Down  Corn  Stalks. 

Will  Manufacture  any  Agrieiiltural  Implement  that  wiU  Benefit 
the  Planting  Community,  and  request  a  corres- 
pondence ^\'ith  Inventors. 
W^  will  keep  a  full  assortment  of  the  well  known  JUDSON 
GOYEBNORS,  with  speeder  attachment. 
Being  interested  in  the  THIBODAUX  FOUNDRY,  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  Mills,  Engines,  Doctors,  Draining  Wheels, 
and  General  Machine  Work. 
This  is  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  reHable  Wagon  House  in  the 
South;  carry  an  immense  stock  of  Sea.soned  Timber;  have  unsurj)a.ssed 
facilities  for  manufacturing;  with  ample  means,  we  can  supply  any  de- 
mand and  meet  all  competition. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 
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[From  tlie  New  Y^yrk  Sliipping  and  Commercial  LUi , 

Sugar  Trade 

OF  THE 

TJZSriTED  STA.TES. 


ANNUxVL  STATEMENT,   SHOWING  THE    IMPORT  AND 
CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  SUGAR. 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877,  (exclusive  of  California  and  Oregon.) 


RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Wrom  Cuba.   

Porlo  Rico    

Demerara.......  

"  Barbadoea...  

«*     St.  Croix  

"    Martinque  and  Guadalonpe  

•*    *Tfiaidad  Island,  Jamaica  «&  other  Br.  W.  Indies. 

"    Other  West  Indies  and  Mexico  

«    Brazil  —  

"    Manilla,  and  other  Ports  in  Ph'ilipine  Islands. . 

"  China  

**  Java   

**     Calcutta  and  other  East  Indies  ..- 

**  tEuropcan  and  other  Foreign  Ports.-- — — 

Total  Receipts  of  Foreign  direct  

Add.Receii>t8  of  Melado     


Received  from  Texas  

■Received  from  Louisiana  

'Received  from  other  Coastwise  Ports., 


Total  Receipts. . 
Add  Stock,  January  1, 


Total  Supply  , 

Deduct  Exports  to  for'gn  ports,  &  shipments  ) 
inland  to  Canada,  imi'irg  lots  in  transitu.  )  ■ 


Deduct  Stock,  January  1, 187S  

Taken  from  this  Port  for  Consumption  in  1877. .. 


Hhds. 


3b8915 
20925 


3149 
1634 
21915 
14757 


5184  1298 


465824 
15245 


509 
12901 
8310 


497789 
15075 


512864 
3709 


i309155 
23758 


485397 


Tcs. 


9792 
311 
254 
247 

*i43 


16976 
91 


17067 
**52 


17119 


17119 
S18 


16301 


Bxs.  Bags,  Total 
Bbls.    &c.      &c.  Tons. 


422 
1939 
1996 
1774 

235 
8863 
7480 
2098 
92 


916 


20815 


20815 
45 
818 
788 


21911 


20911 
665 
21246 


16301  21246  132947 


55 
1220 
370 


292 


114819 


114319 


50 


11486& 
':28325 


42694 
3348 


225992 
60 
67250 
1736 

*688 

34 
528390 
1581322 
195640 
22701 
48682 
87427 


2744091 


2744091 


128 
4182 


2748:396456234 


92240 


1519 


1398462839117 
113449 


2725668 


277316 
11497 
16512 
2051 
1061 
13215 
1206T 
8504 


40116 
12835 
4120 
8458 
9641 


440919 
6145 


447064 
236 
6948 
1986 


18702 


474936 
1483 


473453 
20458 


452995 


Cons,  in  1877,  as  above.tons... 452,995 — of  which,  Foreign rec'd  direct  and  coastwise.. tons.. 445811 
Conbamption  in  1876   431.852— of  which,       *'  "      "         "   tons.  .428683 

Increase  in  1877. ...  tons . .  21,143      Increase  in  Con.  of  For.  in  1S77,.*  tons..  17128 

Deliveries  for  Kefinine  and  Consumption  in  1877  tons.. 4.52,995 

Deduct  exports  of  Keflned  by  sea  and  to  Canada  in  1877  tons..  27,263 


Actual  consumption  of  Raw  Sugar  In  1877  tons.. 425, 732 

Consumption  in  1876,  deducting  exports  of  Refined  ,.  tons,  .412,208 

Increase  in  1877   tons. .  1-3,524 

♦Including  7458  tons  from  Trinidad  Islands,  2029  from  Jamaica,  and  2585  tons  from  St.  Vin- 
cent, Antigua,  Nevis,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Kitts,  &c. 
tincluding  63,636  bags  Beet  Root  Sugar. 
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KECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 


 1 3  T  e , 

ItTi,:!  rr  .  Tjiio  Bxs.  Bags.  Total. 
iHhds-   Tea.  Bbls.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


From  Cuba    

"     Porto  Eico  

"  Dtmerara  

"     Barbadoci. . . .   

"     6t.  Croix  

*'     Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  

"  Trinidad  Island,  Jamaica,  &  other  Br  .W  Indies 

"     Other  West  Indies  and  Mexico  

"  Brazil  

'  Manilla,  and  other  Ports  in  Phillipine  Islands. . . 

"  Java  

»     Other  East  Indies   

*European,  and  other  Foreign  Ports  

Total  Receipts  of  Foreign  direct  

[Add  Receipts  of  Melado  


Received  from  Texas  

Received  from  Louisiana  

Received  from  other  Coastwise  Ports. 


Total  Receipts.  

Add  Stock,  January  1, 1876 


Total  Supply  

Deduct  Exports  to  foreign  ports,  and  shipments  inland 
to  Canada,  including  lots  in  transitu  


Deduct  Stock,  January  1, 1S77 
Taken  from  this  Port  for  Consumption.  IS' 


t-61S5 
n6tl5 
5635 
5074 

4-20 
165] 


4000-. 

49879! 

19- 
13T6t 
1719 


5144' 
18782 


9705i 
SI 
117 
398 

"71 

19S-8 
29 


2m 


lc06; 
80( 


1542J 


15428 


^33261 
ST6P 


524492 
15075: 


15423 
392 


161ti 
33ob 
2085 
266 
3309 
3922 
888 
177 


3S8( 
19421 


2616  7 


1461 
1 


19421 
]( 
197 
47 


19675 


19675 
641 


[161 


->7170? 


173665 
S2H 


2S1S75 
9877 


196641 
2H7 
82268 
932 


1967 
27864 
251861 
1113397 
16441 
6405 
13665^ 


302281  , 
965S 
7S0ti 
blOl 
743 
ISOO'i 
3951 
?358 
17172 
28565 
2988 
254 
19348 


1784701 


I78470f 
84775 


18694SC 
11S033 


1987519 
4126 


19034 


27199S 
28325 


19034! 


1983393 
92240 


112181 
16164 


42S845 
89 
7087 
3678 


439199 
18646 


457845 
7291 


4605P4 
1S702 


18911531431652 


  I509417  

Cons.  inli576,as  above  ions.... 431,bo><J— of  which.  Foreign,  rec'd  direct  and  Coastw.tons.  ..42S6S8 
Consumption  in  1875    426,932— of         "  "  "  tons  

Increase  in  lS76.tons.,.   4,920  Increase  in  cons,  of  foreign  in  1876.. tons.  5,4S6 

Deliveries  for  Eeflnirg  and  Consumption  in  1876  '^fo  a?! 

Deduct  exports  of  Refined  by  sea  and  to  Canada  in  1S76   iv^oa 

Actual  Consumption  of  Raw  in  1876  ^^"'■•llfi??! 

Consumpt  onin  1875   01  kod 

Deduct  expv  rts  of  Refined  in  1875   '^^^^ 

Actual  Consumption  of  Raw  in  1875  -^^^'^J 

Increase  in  1S76  

♦Including  10  680  bags  Beet  Root  Sugar.                                  .      ,  ^  .    j   v  *  • 
+  We  have  put  down,  as  usual,  the  whole  number  of  packages  of  Melado  received,  but,  in 
carrying  out  the  weieht,  have  deducted  41.  f  cent,  to  make  it  equal  to  ordinary  grade  of  !?upar- 
the  same  allowance  has  also  been  made  in  Receipts,  Stocks,  and  Exports  throughout  the  State- 
ment  =— — — — rzzzr 


GE.\ERAL  6TATEMEKT. 

RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  January  1,  to  December  31,  1877. 


At  New  York,  Direct. 
Boston,  " 
Portland  and  other  Eastern  Porta,  " 
•Philadelphia,  " 
*  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans, 
Other  Southern  Porta, 


Total  Receipts  

Add  Stock  at  all  the  Ports,  January  1, 1S7T 


T(«tal  Supply  •  •  *  V *; ,*.'.. 

Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments  inland  to  Canada,  from  all  the 
Ports,  in  1877,  including  lots  in  transitu  for  Canada  


Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports,  January  1, 1S78. 
Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1S7T... 


Hhds 
&Tcs. 

Bbls. 

Bxs.  ,  Bags, 
&c.  1  &c 

Total 
Tons. 

49S136 
107926 
16695 
35392 
50555 
15461 
1591 

20815 
4579 
1662 

'2S6 
1732 

114819  2744091 
1865  1213647 
933  1016 
2042  5464 
4497  8380S 
19963  8456 
1495  [  2756 

447004 
114021 
10402 
8S29S 
22021 
13267 
1426 

725756 
18552 

29074 

145119  4058788 
82385^  1S4366 

64W99 
25277 

6512 

29074 
1145 

177504  4238104 
3708|  4289 

671776 
5082 

737796 
8S812 

27929 

173796  45;«<^()5 
6890  679226 

6t>6744 

bom 

6989841  27929' 166906  3.554689 

616106 

The  above  ftatcmcnt  of  stocks  docs  not  include  Raw  Sugar  held  by  Refiners. 
♦  Tierces  and  barrrcls  reduced  to  hogshoa  ds 
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Deliveries  of  Foreign  for  consumption  in  187T,  as  above  tons.  .616,105 

Deduct  Exports  of  Keflned  by  sea  and  inland  to  Canada  from  all  Ports  Iq  1S77   38,911 

Actual  consumption  of  Foreign  Raw  Sugar  in  1877  577,194 

"      inlS76  581,369 


Decrease  in  1877  tons.  .  4,175 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1877  577,194 

Add  estimated  Crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas  and  other  Southern  States,  iu  1876-77,  the  bulk 

of  which  was  distributed  in  1877   89,000 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Raw  Sugar  in  1877   tons.. 666,194 

1876  658,369 

Increase  in  1877   7,825 


From  January  1,  to  December  31,  1876. 


At  New  York,  direct. 

Boston,  "  . 

Portland  and  other  Eastern  Ports,  . 

♦Philadelphia,  "  . 

Baltimore,  "  . 

New  Orleans,  "  , 

Other  oouthern  Ports,  . 


Total  Eeceipts  

Add  Stocic  at  all  the  Ports,  January  1,  1876. 


Total  Supply, 
ct  Exports  and 
the  Ports,  in  187 i,  iaduding  lots  in  transitu  for  Canada. 


Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments,  Inland,  to  Canada,  from  all  | 


Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports,  January  1,  1877. 
Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1876. 


Hhds 

&TC8. 

Bbls. 

Bxs.    Bags.  Total 
&c.   1  &c.  |Ton3. 

514222 
97883 
19477 
43292 
28- 90 
18552 
1S42 

19421 
5815 
1911 

2111 

120 
1732 

271703 
13432 
981 
8976 
4892 
49433 
1124 

1784706 
690095 
825 
344 
4155s 
17416 
1421 

428845 
79377 
12067 
26758 
i32H8 
21056 
12  S2. 

723558 
84194 

81110 

345546  2435365  692153 
17972|  42239G|  46814 

767752 
985 

31110 
1628 

363519  2357761  688967 
10348|     6276|  8020 

747901 
18552 

29482 

353170 
82385 

2851485  680947 
184366|  25277 

729349  29482 

320735 

2667119  605670 

•Tierces  and  Darrens  reduced  to  hogphead?. 

Deliveries  for  consumption  ot  Foreign  in  1S7'',  as  above  tons.. 605,670 

Deduct  exports  ot  Refined  from  all  Ports  in  1876  by  sea  and  inland  to  Canada   24,301 

Actual  Consumption  of  Foreign  Raw  Sugar  in  1876  tons.  .561,369 


1875  62V52 

Decrease  in  1876   40,4S3 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1876  5S1  369 

Add  cslimaied  Crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  other  Southern  Stales  in  1875-^76  the  biilk  of 
which  was  distributed  in  1876   77,000 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Raw  Sugar  in  1876  658  369 

"         "  "  "  "  1875  6  5,352 

'  Decrease  in  1876   26,988 


Tlve  campaign  that  has  just  closed  was  productive  chieflly  of  disappoint  men  ts,  being,  upon 
the  whole  unprofitable  to  both  tlie  great  interests,  the  importing  and  the  refining. 

Early  ii.  the  year,  the  outlook  was  decidedly  towards  an  unusually  high  range  of  prices, 
inasmuch  as  stocks  in  all  the  consuming  countries  were  about  130,000  tons  less  than  at,  the  begin- 
ins  of  187*^,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar  crops  together  for  1876-77  was  about 
-3  0,000  tons  short  of  the  yield  of  the  previous  season,  thus  making  a  total  deficiency  in  the  average 
supply  of  over  400,000  tons.  The  statistical  position,  then,  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
under  review,  was  exceedingly  stron and  pointed  unmistakably  to  extreme  values.  But  sufficient 
stress  was  not  laid  upon  one  potential  factor  in  the  calculation.  The  industries  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe  were  to  a  great  extent  prostrate,  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  consume  was  consequently 
greatly  curtailed,  even  at  ordinary  prices,  and  the  fact  was  strikingly  exemplified  during  May, 
June  and  July,  when  a  higli  ra  nge  of  values  prevailled,  and  the  consumption  steadily  declined  far 
below  tliut  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  when  prices,  under 
a  pressure  of  heavy  s'ocks  and  diminished  deliveries,  rapidly  gave  way  and  descended  to  a  normal 
level,  that  consumption  rallied,  and,  at  the  lower  values  that  then  ruled,  nearly  closed  the  before 
wide  gap  that  existed. 

1  he  extreme  prices  that  ruled  for  the  article  from  May  until  July  had  the  inevitable  eflTect  of 
drawing  out  supplies  from  imexpected  an<l  distant  sources;  large  quantities  of  sugar  were  received 
at  our  ports  from  the  far  East  that  had  never  hitherto  contributed  to  our  wants,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  Cuba  product,  after  voyagmg  to  England,  was  reshipped  thence  to  our  markets.  The 
result  was  that,  notwithstanding  largely  deficient  crops  in  the  chief  producing  countries,  the  re- 
ceipts at  our  ports  for  1877  were  54,364  tons  gr  ater  than  those  of  1876,  and  the  year  closed  with  a 
stock  of  25,362  tons,  or  100-33  ^  cent  larger  than  that  held  at  the  close  of  IS76. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  refe-ring  to  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  imports  of  Foreign  Sugar  into  the 
United  States  (exclusive  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific)  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877,  were 
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646  409  tons  against  receipts  in  1S76  of  592,153  tons,  and  062,672  tons  in  1875,  being  an  increase  in 
the 'receipts  of  1877  over  tliose  of  1876  of  54,346  tons,  or  9-17  per  cent,  and  that  tlie  consumption  of 
Sugar  of  Foreign  origin  in  1877  (deducting  exports  of  Refined  as  well  as  Kaw)  was  577,194  tons, 
against  a  consumption  in  1876  of  581,369  tons,  being  a  decrease  in  the  actual  United  States  con- 
sumption of  1877,  as  compared  with  lhat  of  1876,  <  f  4175  tons,  or  0.71  per  cent.  Thus  the  dehvencs 
of  Foreign  Sugar  for  home  consumption  in  1877  were  smaller  than  before  since  1872. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  consumption  of  the  country  for  the  past  twenty-six  years: 

CANE  SUGAB  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FOEKIGN  AND  |  FoBElON  AN» 

FOEEIGK.  DOMKBTTO.  |  FOREIGy.  DOMESTIC. 

1877   tons, 577,194  666,194  11864  tons.192,060  22(',660 

18761   561,369  638,869  I  1863    231,898  284,308 

1875    621,852  685.352    — 

1874  661,869  710,369 

1878  55*2,725  652  024 

1872  ...567,573  637  373 

1871  563,714  638,314 

1870   483.892  530,692 

1869   447, 8f9  492,809 

1868   446,583  469,5::  3 

1867   378,068  400,568 

1866   383,178  891,678 

1665   845,8C9  850,809 


1862  241,411  432,411 

1861  241,420  363,819 

I860  296,250  415,281 

1859   239,('34  4-31,184 

1858  .244,758  388,492 

1857---  241,865  280,765 

1856   171,616  378,76(1 

1855  --192,607  377,752 

1854  150,854  885,298 

1853  .200,610  872,989 

1852  ...-196,558  315,217 

The  deficiency  in  the  cane  harvest  throughout  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  1877,  was 
necessarily  followed  by  decreased  shipments  of  Molasses  to  the  United  States,  and  consequently 
the  quantity  of  Molasfes  converted  into  Sugar  last  year  was  much  smaller  than  that  so  converted 
in  1876.  Eefiners  were  compelled  to  suspend  operations,  for  want  of  si  pplies,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  season,  and  upon  the  whole  the  results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  returns  have  been  in 
some  former  years.  We  tstimate  the  quantity  of  Molasses  taken  in  1877  for  conversion  mto  Sugar, 
from  the  five  ports,  Portland,  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  at  172.000  hhds,. 
yielding  about  35,500  tons  Fuga-,  against  210,000  hhds  taken  in  1876,  yielding  43,600  tons. 

For  obvious  resons,  it  is  difficult  to  gather  reliable  figures  relative  to  the  crop  of  Maple  Sugar, 
but  little  of  it  comparatively  being  brought  to  market.  The  estimates  as  usual  are  very  wide, 
ranging  from  9000  to  14,000  tons;  it  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  yield  of  last  year  was  less 
ihan  that  of  1876,  and  the  crop  is  steadily  falling  off  each  succt  eding  year.  After  collating  the 
scant  information  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  placing  the  yield  of 
the  Maple  tree  in  1877  at  over  12,000  tons.  .  ^  ^ 

The  culture  of  the  Beet  Pvoot  for  sugar  purposes,  though  apparently  opening  a  wide  and  profit 
able  field,  progresses  ve'y  slcwlv,  and  continues  to  be  confined  chU  fly  to  California.  It  is  evident 
that  many  years  will  elapse  at  the  best  before  Beet  Sugar  will  form  any  considerable  pcrtion  of 
our  consumption.  ,     ^        ^  ■,  t. 

Sanguine  expectations  were  at  one  time  indulged  respecting  the  Forgo  Cane,  which  can  be 
cultivated  successfully  inmost  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  the  culture  of  this  plant  of  late  years 
has  extended  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  the  crop  of  this  Cane  is  now  chiefly  converted  into  byrup 
for  use  on  the  farm,  so  that  verv  little  Sugar  was  made  from  it  last  year.  .    ,  ^ 

The  cane  crop  of  Louisiana  for  1876-77  was  larger  than  before  since  1861,  the  yield  of  that 
State  for  the  crop  year  beirg  placed  at  169,331  hhds,  against  144,146  hhds,  season  of  1875-76. 

Early  in  the  Autumn  of  1877,  the  prospects  for  a  yield  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year 
were  very  promising,  but  shortly  after  grinding  commenced  severe  frosts  greatly  injured  the  cane, 
and  since  than  the  estimates  have  been  steadily  shrinking  until  now  they  are  generally  below  150- 

000  hhds,  some  authorities  placing  the  crop  as  low  as  125,000  hhds.  Previous  to  1S62  the  Louisiana 
crop  formed  a  very  c-  nsiderable  portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  country,  but  now  with  the  great 
decline  in  the  yield  of  that  State,  and  the  very  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Sugar  the  pro- 
duction of  Louisiana  has  cea-ed  to  occupy  that  important  position  in  statistics  that  it  occupied  in 
former  years.  The  crop  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  for 
the  Atlantic  Ports  it  has  chiefly  this  significance,  that  a  small  crop  means  some  increase  m  the  de- 
mand here  from  the  West,  for  other  Sugar,  and  a  lull  yield  curtails  correspondingly  this  demand. 

The  consumption  of  Foreign  Sugar  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  was  a  little  larger  m  1877  than 
in  1876.  Oregon  receives  very  little  of  the  article  direct,  deriving  supplies  chiefly  from  San  r  ran- 
cisco.  It  will  be  seen  by  thefoUowing  statement  that  the  withdrawals  from  that  port  for  consump- 
tion in  1877  were  29,656  tons  Cane  Sugar  against  28,300  tons  in  1876.  The  reciprocity  treaty  wub 
the  Sandwich  Islands  has  undoubtedly  assisted  in  this  result. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  import  and  consumption  of  Sugar  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
year  ending  Dteember  31,  1877;— 

Pvcceived  from—  _ 

Hawaiian  Islands  »-   21'224  504 

?S":-vv.;;v.;;-\\:;;vr:;:v:::::::::::   6:358;806 

Central  America   qto^q 

IVru       .  •  37 ,97  J 

CttlcuVta...:.....   8.W>5ig26 

Total   67,603,181 

Stock,  January'lVisn.***.'.'*.'   9,769,383 

Total  supply  ^^'IJ^^J* 

Stock,  January  1,  1S78,   ^»^*>'^-^^''^ 

1  Consumption  66,207,049 
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Having  thus  reviewed  the  various  sources  of  supply,,  the  following  '^f y  Jl«  P^^^^^^^^ 
cl-^se  approximation  to  the  consumption  ofEaw  Sugar  m  the  United  btates  for  tUe  jear  enamg 
December  31,  ISTT . 

Cane  Sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  tons. . 

In  the  Biaes  and  Territories  on  the  Paciflc   SS'SOO 

Of  Sugar  made  from  Molasses   12'o<)t» 

Of  Maple  Sugar   2000 

Of  Domestic  neet  Eoot,  Sorgo,  &c  -    

.  ,  tons..  745,250 

Total   1745  269 

Total  consumption  in  1876   ^  . 

Decrease   

Eeferring  now  more  particularly  to  the  movements  of  the  staple  at  this  Port,  we  find  that  our 
share  of  the  business  did  not  quite  come  up  last  year  to  that  which  we  enjoyed  u^S^^^^^^ 
vear  we  received  a  fraction  over  72  per  cent  of  the  whole  .^"^^^tinto  the  United  St^^^^^^^^  jjar  t 
year  the  proportion  fell  to  69-15  ^  cent.   Baltimore  received  64-59       cent  ^^ore  last }  e^r  Wian 
?he  vear  before,  and  Boston  43-64>  cent  more.    On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decrease  at  Port- 
land and  the  other  Eastern  Ports,  taken  toge  her;  also,  Philadelphia  and  at  New  Orleans.  The 
importations  at  the  other  Southern  Ports  were  a  'rifle  larger  m  1S77  than  m  lb(b.  -n^^p.tic 
^By  referring  to  the  tabular  statement  it  willbe  seen  that  the  receipts  of  ^ore  gn  and  Dome  ic 
Suear  at  this  Port  in  1877  were  456,234  tons  against  receipts  ot  4-39  199  '^nsm  1876  whil^  the 
deliveries  for  consumption  in  1877  (exclusive  of  exports  of  Eeflned).  were  42o,732  t,..n^^^^^ 
deliveries  of  412,208  tons  the  previous  year,  being  an  increase  in  the  consumption  ™ 
tons,  or  3-28  ^  cen-,  leaving  the  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  iT^^jons,  or  9-97  ^  cent  larger 
than  that  left  over  December  31,  1876.    Thus  the  deliveries  froru  this  Port  for  consumption  m  1»77 
were  larger  than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  with  the  exception  of  18^^^ 

The  importations  during  the  year  under  review,  show,  as  compared  with  tliose  of  1876  a  large 
increase  from  Demerara,  B?azil,  ihe  Philippine  Islands,  Java,  China  and  other  East  In^J^es  Tnm- 
dad,  Jamaica  and  other  British  West  Indies,  and  a  slight  gain  for  the  French  I^la^^s  Porto  Rico 
and  St.  Croix.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  decrease  m  the  receipts  from  Cuba  (34  984  tons), 
a  slight  falling  off  in  those  from  Barbados,  and  a  considerable  decline  m  those  from  Ji^urope,  »sc. 
The  following  statement  shows  the 

DELIVEEIES  OF  F0EEI9N  AND  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  AT  THIS  POET  FOE  THE  PAST 
TWENTY-FOUR  YEAES. 


1877  tons. 425, 732  I  1871  ton8.323.785 


1876   412,208 

IS  75..  426,932 

1874  435.265 

1873  .356,110 

1872  331,025 


1870  267,265 

1869..   254,579 

186S  240,555 

1867  220,437 

1866  227,134 


1865  tons. 213,568 

1864  142,047 

1S6:<  19.5,164 

1862    219,330 

1861  18H,855 

1860  213,325 


1859  tons. 190,135 

1858  185,801 

1857    .147,810 

1855...  171,616 

1855  159  326 

1854  148,028 


The  fluctuations  in  prices  during  the  year  under  review  were  wide  and  frequent. 

The  average  value  of  the  chief  consuming  kinds  for  1877  was  above  the  average  ot  lb<b. 

Cuba  Muscovado  was  41  cents  ^  100  B).  above  the  average  of  the  previous  y  ai%  and  92  cents 
higher  than  in  1875;  Poto  Rico  43  cents  higher  in  1877;  Brown  Havana,  Nos.  10  @  12,  42  cents, 
Manila  30  cents,  and  Brazil  33  cents  higher.  ,    xrr   t  t  v     ^  ■  ^.itv^otiimA 

Prices  began  to  rise  in  April,  the  short  crop  accounts  from  the  West  Indies  being  at  that  time 
confirmed,  and  reached  culminating  points  iu  June,  then  gradually  and  steadily  dechned  up  to  the 

^^^^T^e  importation  of  Sugar  in  1877  was  not  attended  with  flattering  results,  the  profits  that 
were  realized  during  the  era  of  high  prices  being  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  receipts  and  conse- 
quent large  decline  in  market  values  later  on.  .   .   ,    .  „  ^  . 

Neither  did  the  refining  interest  fare  any  befer,  for  this  industry  was  compel  ed  to  wrestle 
with  very  slender  returns;  when  Sugar  was  rapidly  advancing,  refiners  stocked  lightly,  and  sold 
their  product  at  relatively  lower  prices  than  they  could  replenish  at  upon  rc-eutering  the  market, 
and  thp  position  was  but  little  improved  when  the  downward  turn  came,  for  values  of  Eaw  Sugar 
were  almost  constantly  relatively  as  high,  or  higher,  than  were  those  ruling  during  this  period  for 
the  refined  article.  ,  .   ,  ^  »      ,  1 

The  competition  among  refiners  has  also  been  very  keen,  the  margin  between  cost  and  sale 
extremely  narrow,  and  the  Government  did  not  help  the  matter  any  wh  .  n  it  reduced,  unduly,  it  is 
claimed,  the  rate  of  drawback  on  Sugar  for  shipment  abroad.  _      ,  ^  .  . 

This  measure  greatly  checked  the  large  export  trade  previously  enjoyed,  bringing  it  nearly  to 
a  stand,  and  over-production  was  the  natural  result.  ,    .  ,    ■  .x,  ^ 

A  combination  of  these  depressing  elements  caused  a  stoppage,  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  year,  of  a  number  of  refineries,  and  reduced  the  outturn  of  refined  goods  nearly  one-half. 

The  agitation  of  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  duty  on  Raw  Sugar  lends  further  to 
embarass  the  refining  interest,  and  envelop  the  prrsecution  of  this  business  in  doubt,  and  hesita- 
tion. It  is  proposed,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  new  tariff,  to  impose  a  uniform  duty  on  Sugar  of  all 
grades  and  cost,  the  advocates  of  this  measure  resting  upon  the  simplicity  of  such  a  tariff',  and  the 
impossibility  oflosses  to  the  Government  by  "fraudulent  coloring,"  arguing  also  that  the  produ- 
cing countries  will  then  expend  more  labor  in  the  manufacture,  and  send  us  Sugar  of  higher  grades 
to  meet  the  change  of  duty.  .       , .  ■  ^      .  1         •  ,  • 

On  the  other  side,  the  refining  interest,  and  a  portion  of  the  importing  interest  also,  maintain 
that  with  our  perfect  machinerv  and  appliances  Sugar  can  be  clarified  or  whitened  cheaper  here 
than  in  any  other  country;  that  a  specified  and  uniform  duty  on  Raw  Sugar  would  discriminate 
largely  in  tavor  of  high  grades  as  against  the  lower  qualities,  with  the  eff"ect  of  shutting  out  of  her 
markets,  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  the  heavy  common  descriptions  now  so  largely  im- 
ported, the  purifying  of  which  yields  profitable  employment  directly  to  many  thousands  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers,  besides  the  large  auxiliary  assistance  needed  of  machmists,  coopers,  &,c. 
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The  uniform  duty  would  unquestionably  have  the  effe  ct  of  diminishing  the  importation  of  low 
grades  Hugar,  particularly  those  clas-es  that  undergo  a  long  and  an  expensive  transportation,  and 
the  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  China,  the  British  East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  Brazil 
would,  under  it j  adverse  discrimuiation,  find  liitle  or  no  lavor  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  would  make  Sugar  dearer,  restrict  the 
consumption,  reduce  the  income  of  the  Government  from  this  source,  inflict  a  further  blow  upon 
our  already  depressed  navigati  >n  interest,  falling  with  especial  severity  upon  the  large  amount  of 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  India  s  as,  and  prostrate  an  industry  now  one  of  the  fore- 
most  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country. 

Inasmuch  as  un^er  the  present  tariff  Sugar  yields  to  the  Government  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  thirty-two  millions  dollars,  or  nearly  one-third  the  total  collections  from  Foreign  imports  a 
radical  change  in  it  should  not  be  lightly  made. 

1  he  color  standard  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  standard  in  all  the  European 
States  alter  centuries  ot  experience,  was  always  the  standard  in  England  up  to  the  time  that  coun- 
try abolished  the  duty  on  Sugar,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  change  from  this  standard  here 
would  be  accompanied  with  satisfactory  results. 

While  it  is  yet  early  in  the  season  to  forecast  with  certainty  the  crop  results  of  most  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  Western  hemisphere  for  the  present  year,  nevertheless  an  approximation 
may  be  arrived  at  and  to  this  end  we  hafle  corresponded  with  the  most  reliable  and  conseivative 
authorities  in  the  cane  growing  countries. 

As  our  chief  dependence  for  supplies  is  upon  Cuba,  the  greatest  interest  necessarily  attaches  to 
the  crop  of  that  island.  At  the  present  writing  the  prospects  are  extremely  favorable  for  a  erop  for 
1878  considerably  larger  than  that  made  in  1877.  The  export  for  last  year  was  about  481,000  tons 
against  about  566,000  tons  in  1876,  at  d  700,000  tons  in  1875;  the  crop  now  being  made  is  pitched  at 
540@550,0U0  tons,  some  authorities  even  naming  580,000@590,000  tons.  The  yield,  however,  is  still 
subject  to  atmospheric  and  other  influences  which  may  reduce  very  materially  these  figures.  Owing 
to  the  steady  decrease  in  plantution  laborers  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Island,  the  prospect  for  a 
return  to  the  large  production  of  former  years  is,  to  siiy  the  least,  verj-  doubtful. 

Porto  Eico,  the  next  Island  in  importance,  yielded  last  year  55,600  tons,  against  61,400  tons  in 
1876,  The  prospects  are  flattering  for  a  considerable  increase  the  present  vear.  118  @120,000  hhds 
are  expected  and  our  correspondent  adds  "if  the  weather  remains  as  favorable  as  now  these  figures 
may  be  increased." 

The  two  French  Islands  made  a  crop  in  1877  of  about  170,000  lihds,  the  present  expectation  is 
that  for  the  present  year  a  yield  of  200,000  hhds  will  be  reached.  Barbados  turned  out  in  1877 
47,852  hhds,  against  87,795  hhds  in  1876;  the  present  crop  will  be  fully  up  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
that  ol  last  year ;  grinding  commenced  early. 

The  prospecls  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad  are  very  favorable  for  a  crop  far  beyond  an  average, 
which,  on  a  basis  of  the  pa:t  five  years,  may  be  stated  at  58,000  hhhs  ;  the  present  estimates  are 
about  65,000  hhds  or  over.  In  the  Southern  districts  the  cane  is  short,  and  only  an  average  crop  is 
expected,  but  in  all  the  districts  of  Naparimo  the  cane  was  never  in  better  order,  and  a  very  large 
yield  is  looked  for. 

Taking  the  lesser  Antilles  separately,  the  yield  is  without  much  influence,  but  grouped,  their 
crop  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  St.  Croix  yielded  last  year  5000  hhds,  this  year  the  outturn 
will  probably  be  7  @  80  0  hhds.  St.  Kitts  made  a  crop  last  year  of  6000  hhds,  which  was  far  below 
the  average,  for  the  present  year  a  yield  of  12,000  hhds  is  expected.  St.  Lucia  and  Antigua  each 
made  last  year  about  10,000  hhds,  and  a  crop  for  this  year  equal  to,  or  perhaps  slightly  in  excess  of 
these  figures,  is  looked  for. 

The  crop  of  at.  Vincent  is  early,  and  promises  to  be  up  to  the  full  average. 

Dominica  made  about  3800  hhds  in  1877,  and  expects  4300  hhds  this  year. 

Granada  turned  out  3500  hhds  last  year ;  the  crop  now  being  made  will  be  less,  as  the  planters 
are  abandoning  the  culture  of  the  Cane  for  that  of  Cocoa,  finding  the  latter  crop  to  be  most  proflta- 

The  reports  from  Guiana,  both  Dutch  and  British,  are  unfavorable.  Surinam  will  export  this 
year  considerably  less  than  last  year ;  the  crop  that  finds  an  outlet  through  Demerara  for  1877 
was  105  @  110,000  hhds,  but  in  consequence  of  a  long  and  severe  drouth,  a  deficiency  on  these 
figures  for  the  present  year  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  expected. 

Brazil  in  the  crop  year  1876-77,  made  a  very  large  yield,  estimated  at  205  @210,000  tons,  but 
the  Sugar  producing  districts  have  this  season  sufi'ered  greatly  for  want  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  estimates  for  the  present  crop  are  down  to  150,000  tons,  with  the  prospect  for  the  next  season 
very  unfavorable,  owing  to  this  great  lack  of  moisture. 

From  the  more  distant  Cane  growing  countries  the  advices  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  definite. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  China  promise"  not  more  than  an  average  crop.  Java  reports  a 
yield  for  this  season  of  10@15  per  ct  short  of  last  year,  and  the  two  Islands,  Mauritius'and  Keunion, 
the  yield  of  which,  however,  have  rather  an  European  than  an  American  significance,*expect  a  crop 
for  this  season  of  160,000  tons,  which  is  a  smaller  one  than  that  made  the  previous  season. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  promised  supply  of  Cane  Sugar  for  the  present  campaign,  there  only 
remains  to  consider  that  important  crop,  the  European  Beet  Sugar  yield  for  1S77-7S.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  prospects  are  very  favorable  for  a  large  increaf>e"over  the  previous  short  crop;  tlie 
best  authorities  estimate  the  crop  now  being  made  at  1,275,00  •  tons,  against  1,059,233  tons  marketed 
season  of  1876-77,  1,343,839  tots  in  1875-76,  and  1,165,356  tons  in  1874-75. 

The  consumption  of  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar  for  all  Europe  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  was 

1877.  1886.  1875.  1874. 

Tons  1,5«>0,852  1,632,932         I  1,527,924  1,588,302 

Stock  in  all  Europe,  December  1  337,769  270,471  360,535  319,596 

With  stocks  in  all  the  consuming  countries  1st  inst.  much  larger  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  a  net  increase  promisetl  in  the  cane  crop  of  1878  of  ISO  @2no,000  ton«,  an  increase  in  the 
present  crop  of  Beet  Sugar  of  200,000  tons,  and  everywhere  a  diminished  consumptiou,  the  outlwk, 
unless  the  industries  of  the  world  bo  aroused  from  the  stupor  now  prevailing,  does  not  encourage 
the  expectation  of  anything  beyond  very  moderate,  if  not  low,  i>ricc8  lor  Sugar  during  the  year  now 
entered  upon. 
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An  eminent  European  authority  submits  the  following  statement  :- 
PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAE. 

Beet.  Cane. 
tons.950,000  1,66<",750 
;.V........ 1,310  623  1,S50,760 

  ..1145S^5  1,710,763 

1874   .1164  248  1,848,9S6 

 .1177  900  1,811,826 

  928,275  1,599,064 

.  \ '. '.  *.  *  * *  .'.'•*•  9*2,530  l,661,b84 

CONSUMPTION  OF  1876. 
tons.f 00,000  Sweden  and  Norway 

 V.  315,000  Portugal 

  275,000  Denmark 

 -■.■.*.■.'.'.*.*.".*...  250,000 

  ....170,000 

   50,000 

   50,<  00 

  ....30,000 

¥^i^;;v.;;"   25,000 

THE  BA.KGB  OF  PRICES 


1873. 
1872. 
1871. 
1870. 


Great  Britain. 

Germany  

France  

Eussia  

Austria  

Spain  

Belgium  

Holland. 


Total. 

2,610,750 
8,161.383 
2,856,648 
8,013,234 
2,989,726 
2,527,339 
2,604,414 


Switzerland  

Greece  

British  Colonies  not  producmg 
United  States  


 tons.20,000 

 15,000 

 15,000 

 11,000 

 3,000 

Sugar....  200,000 
,  740,000 


Total.....  

IN  CURBE1«CY  AT  NEW  YORK 
TWO  YEARS. 


...,ton8.3,069,000 
THE  PAST 


1877, 


Jan'ry . . 
Feb'ary.. 
March.  . 
April . . . 

May  

June  

July  

August.. 
Septem . 
October. 
Novem.. 
Decern... 

Average 
1876. 


January. 
Feb'ary. 
March . . 
April . . 

May  

June... . 

July.... 

August. 

Septem 

October. 

Novem. . 

Decern, 


N.  O. 

Eeflning 
Grades. 


Cuba 
Fair  to 
G'd  Eefg. 


7^@  8?i 
8  @  8^ 
7>^(a  8 
7>^@  8% 
^  9^ 
8%@,  9% 

@  9 
6%@  8 

m  7H 


Porto  Eico 
Eeflning 
Grades. 


$7.86 


6M®7H 
6>i@7}4 
6M@7ii 

6^  ©71/2 


7}^@9M 

,7%@9Ji 


9%@  9% 

9%(gy 

9% 

8%@  9>^ 

9K@  10?i 

934®  9% 

8   (a  9>i 

8>^@  8^ 

8%@,  ^% 
7%@ 
7M@  Ty, 


9>i@10>i 
9  @  9?i 
8K@  9>^ 

9>^@10^ 
9%@l»X 
8%@10 
9M 

754@ 
7^4®  8% 
'  8 
7^ 


$  8.89 


Average  $7.41 


8   @,  h\ 

7  @  8 
7%@  7% 
7«/2@  7% 
7%@  7% 
7%@  8;i 

8  @  8K 
8?^(a  9^8 

1  9' 
8?4^_ 
9%@  10>i 
9>4@  10>i 


9^8 


$  8.48 


$  8.76 


714®  8% 


7% 
1%®  7% 
7H  " 
7%@  8M 
7%@  8% 
8^8®  9)^ 
8%©  91^ 
8%@  9>« 
9  @10i^ 
9%@10M 

~$  sii 


Havana 
White. 


1  @113i 
10%®11 
03i@ll 
103^@ll>g 
11X®12 
11%  ©12 
10%@11>^ 
9K2®i0^8 
9%@10 
9%®  9?', 
8%@  9^ 
8%@  9 

$10.44 


Havana 
Brown. 
Nos.l0@12 


9%@  9% 
8X@  9M 
8%©  9% 
9%@10^ 
9%@103iS 
93^@10M 


8^4®  8% 
7%@  8M 


10  ©10)*^ 
9^@10i4 
9?6@10>^ 
9%@10M 
9%@10% 

10  ©10% 

10  ©10% 
i(t>^@ll 

lOK©ll2i 

11  @11^ 


$10.44 


$  9.08 


Manilla. 


8M®  93€ 
8%@ 
7>^@  8% 
71/2®  8% 
8%@  93^ 
9  @  95-4 
sum  9% 
7>i@  8% 


7    @  8 
6%@  7% 
7 


8   ©  8><^ 
7M®  8X 
7X® 
7%@  83^ 

8% 
8X 
8%®  9 
8K@  9% 

8%@>  ^% 
9%©10K 
9>^@10% 


.$  8.6 


7K@ 
651i®  7>$ 
6M@  T% 
6X© 
6%#  7% 
7    @-  7^8 
7%@  8}i 
7%@  9> 
7%®  9>i 
7%@  9 
8?^®  9^ 
81/2©  91/2 


$  7.89 


Brazil 


9  ©  9% 
9  ©  9}^ 
8%@  9% 
8%®  9% 
9M@10M 
9%®10)^ 
9^8 
7K@  9 
73i@  8% 
7X@  834 
6%@  7% 
7X 


$  8.64 


8% 
IVb®  7% 
734@  7% 
7%@  7% 
71/2©  7% 
73^@  8ys 
7%@ 
8;^®  9?i 
8%@  9% 
8%@  93=^ 
9  @10 
9  ©10 


$  8.31 


Melado. 


5  ®  7X 
5  ©  7X 
4%©  1)4 
4^©  1>4 
5  ©  83^ 
5M©  8M 
5   ©  7?i 

4X©  6 
4>!^©  6 
4   ©  6K 
4   ©  5M 


$5.88 


5   ©  6}^ 
4>^©  6 
4?^©  5?£ 
4)^©  55i 
43^©  5?^ 


434©  6)<r 

5>^©  714 
534© 
534©  1^ 
bX®  8 
534©  8 


$5.80 
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[From  the  N'ew  York  Shipping  mid  Commercial  lAat.l 

yVIoLASSES  ^I^DE  of  the  JJnITED  ^TATES, 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  SHOWING  THE  IMPORT  AND  CONSUMPTION, 
For  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1877,  (exclusive  of  California  and  Oregon.^ 


RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Hhds  &c. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

5017S 

4974 

56 

10661 

282 

102 

11013 

221 

1506 

1592 

71 

86 

4890 

190 

249 

1092 

228 

1279 

1726 

'iio 

663 

859 

"46 

f 

778 

36 

84231 

5738 

2413 

104276 

385 

2011 

84616 

5738 

108700 

803 

4260 

85419 

5738 

112960 

*Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments  inland  to  Canada,  1877. . . 

7503 

171 

7685 

77916 

5567 

105275 

2673 

3000 

75243 

5567 

102275 

Consumption  in  1877,  as  above.. .galls.. 14.572,657— of  which  Foreign,  galls..  9,835,647 

Total  Consumption  in  1876  14,192,277— of  which  Foreign  12,441,631 


Increase  in  1877   380,330     Dec.  in  Consumption  Foreign,  1877.2,605,996 

*Including  Bugar-House  Molasses  and  -yrup.  ^  


RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 

1876 

■ 

Hogsheads. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

63049 

6180 

268 

128.=i8 

5P3 

77 

V47l 

87 

565 

1500 

2 

7544 

236 

174 

1956 

97 

ItSl 

102 

1354 

58 

43 

1386 

**^3 

350 

19 

82 

93792 

7055 

1458 

60394 

'865 

"is 

1041 

94157 

7073 

82891 

2924 

6iSl 

97('S1 

7073 

89372 

♦Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments  Inland  to  Canada  1876.... 

1SS22 

106 

6720 

7S259 

6967 

S'2652 

808 

4260 

Taken  from  this  Port  for  Consumption  in  1S76  

77*56 

6:)67 

78892 

Consumption  in  1876  as  above  gulls..  14,192,277— of  which  Foreign  "alls..  12,441 ,637 

Total  Consumption  of  1875  13,182,742— of  which  Foreign  12,065,407 


Increase  In  1876   1,009,535  Inc.  In  Consumpfn  Foreign  1876..  876,230 
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^GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1st  JANUARY  TO 

31st  DECEMBER. 


EECEIVED  AT 


New  York  

Boston— from  Cuba  

"        "  Porto  Rico  

"  English  Islands  

"         »»  Surinam  and  other  Foreign  Ports  

Portland— from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  English  Islands,  &c  

New  Haven— from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  .fee  --- 

New  London  an^  Norwich— from   uba,  Porto  Rico,  &c  

Newburyport  and  Fall  River— from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  &c. 

Bristol  and  Warren  

Providence  and  other  Eastern  Ports— from  Cuba,  &c  

Philadelphia— from  Cu*>a  

"  English  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  &c  

Baltimore — from  Cuba  

"  "  Porto  Rico  

*'  English  Islands  

New  Orleans— from  Cuba,  &c  

Savannah  and  Charleston— from  Cuba,  &c  

W  ilmington,  N.  C— from  Cuba,  &c  

At  other  Southern  Ports— from  Cuba  &c  


Total  Receipts...  

Add  Stock  at  all  the  Ports  January  1,  1677 . 


Total  Supply  

Deduct  Exp'  ta  <Sc  Shipm'  ts  inland  to  Canada  of  For'gn  in  '77 


Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports  January  Ist  187S. 
Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1877. 


Hhds  &c. 

Tierces .  i 

Barrels. 

84231 

5788 

2413 

12276 

1330 

272 

6475 

464 

182 

8266 

602 

838 

2994 

24 

17809 

1735 

158 

4582 

17T 

155 

2815 

201 

1686 

146 

*i89 

2412 

414 

40776 

4142 

276 

10695 

31  to 

440 

15674 
808 

1632 

26 

1889 
'961 

*255 

'"56 
151 

2S07 

1  118 

639 

821 

1  60 

315 

217977 

17175 

6548 

3045 

221022 

17175 

6548 

8341 

306 

1258 

212681 

16869 

5290 

8058 

204623 

16869 

>  5290 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreian  in  1877,  as  above  galls.. 27, 065,906 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1876,  galls..  36,459,504 

Decrease  in  1877  gaUs..  9,393,598 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1877  27.065,906 

Add  estimated  Crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas  and  other  Southern  States,  of  1876-7,  the  bulk 

of  which  was  distributed  in  1877  12,900,000 

Would  make  the  total  Consumption  of  Cane  Molasses  in  1877  .89,965,906 

Total  Consumption  in  1876   48,809,504 

Decrease  in  1377  ,  galla.  8,843,598 
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At  New  \«  rfe  

Boston— from  Cuba  

»'  p..rtoKico  

»'  »*     English  Islands  

"  "     Surinam  and  other  Foreign  Ports  

Portland— from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  &c  

New  Haven— from  Cuba  Porto  Kico,  &c  

New  London  and  Norwich — from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ac. . . 
Newburvportand  Fall  River— from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  &,g. 

Bristol  and  Warren— from  Cuba,  &c  

Providence  and  other  Eastern  Ports— from  Cuba  &c  

Philadelphia— from  Cuba  

"   Porto  Rico,  English  Islands,  &c  

Baltimore— from  Cuba  

"  "  Porto  Rico  «  

"  *'   English  Wands,  &c  

New  Orleans— from  (.  uba  &c  

Savarnah  and  Charleston— from  Cuba,  &c  

Wilmingt<n,  N.  C— from  Cuba,  &c  

At  other  Southern  Ports— from  Cuba,  Ac  


XG76. 


RECEIVED  AT 


Total  Receipts  

Add  Stock  at  all  the  Ports  January  1, 1876. 


Total  Supply  

Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments  inland  to  Canada  in  1876. 


Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports  January  1,  1877. 
Total  rorsumption  of  Foreigr  in  1876.. 


Hoghsheads. 

Tierces. 

Barr  els 

98792 

7055 

1458 

22923 

2421 

817 

6077 

4  9 

183 

8496 

471 

809 

4265 

21 

90 

16253 

14'=9 

111 

£061 

300 

141 

8729 

278 

2 

1677 

58 

85 

.... 

1889 

•  .  ■ . 

178 

391 

88717 

8138 

471 

2878 

10 

7 

122^5 

1291 

14 

2442 

.... 

.... 

1478 

1125 

'123 

.... 

915 

20 

110 

1771 

124 

888 

871 

65 

841 

271589 

22501 

4918 

5771 

277860 

22501 

4913 

8206 

857 

1442 

269154 

21644 

3471 

8045 

266109 

21644 

3471 

Total  Corsumption  of  Foreign  in  1&76,  as  above...  gallons..  86,459,504 

Total  Consumption  ofForeign  in  1875  gallons..  46,418,7^4 


Decrease  In  1876   gallons..  9,959,230 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign,  in  1876,   •V----i:\''-  -'V  VeT^vi"""?.;    '  ' 

Add  estimated  Crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  other  Southern  States,  of  1875-76, 
bulb  of  which  was  distributed  in  1876   li,.:?5U,000 


Would  make  the  Total  Consumption  of  Cane  Molasses  in  1876  'af  o'721 

Total  Consumption  in  1875    5b,b08,7d4 


Decrease  in  1876   9,199,230 


TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31 


Gallons. 
1877.. 89 ,96.5,906, 
1876,.  48,809,504 
l875...'>8,^08,734 
1 874..  48, 206,257 
i873..51,48.V^26 
1 872.. 53,695,203 


Gallons, 
of  which,  Foreign.. 27,065,906 
.36,459,504 
"  ..46.418,734 
"  "  ..39,506,257 

"  ..41,985.526 
«'  "  ..42,995,203 


1S71, 


Gallons.  Gallons. 
52,('65,7S4,  of  which,  Foreign.. 41,165,784 


1870.. 49,823,171 
1*69..  54,361,092 
1968. ..^5  9f  7,969 
1867..  49, 776,465 
1866.. 45,140,110 


.42,723,171 
..47,961,(92 
..5?,587,969 
.  .46,776,465 
..43,840,110 


In  reviewing  the  movements  in  this  article  during  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  prominent  features  of  the  Trade  are  much  the  same  as  those  that  marked  the  course  01 
Sugar,  the  two  cane  products  being  necessarily  closely  interwoven,  and  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  our  annual  report  relative  to  that  staple. 

At  our  last  annual  writing  the  general  expectation  was  for  at  least  a  fair  average  yield,  most  ol 
the  West  India  Islands  at  that  time  reporting  favorably  ;  but  after  grinding  became  general  it  was 
apparent  that  the  previous  sanguine  hopes  indulged  were  doomed  to  disappointment ;  that  so  far 
from  an  average  crop  to  be  secured,  the  yield  m  as  likely  to  be  small.  This  proved  to  be  the  case, 
and  taking  the  Islands  as  a  whole,  the  out-turn  for  1877  was  smaller  than  before  111  many  years 
Unlike  Sugar,  which  will  bear  a  long  transportation,  at  fair  prices,  and  when  the  est  India  crop 
shrinks  the  deficiency  can  be  made  up  by  importing  from  more  distant  countries,  the  bulky  article 
of  Molasses  cannot  be  brought  from  long  distances  and  laid  down  in  the  United  States  markets  at 
a  profit.  Hence  our  dependence  for  this  sweet,  outside  the  product  of  Louisiana,  is  wholly  upon  the 
Antilles  and  the  two  Guianas. 

The  shortened  Foreign  crop  ol  1877  was  of  course  followed  by  a  greatly  lessened  importation 
into  the  United  States,  and  a  smaller  consumpti.  n  than  before  in  fourteen  years. 

This  dimiiiislu  d  supply  was  accompanied  by  high  prices,  and  values  were  considerably  above 
those  that  were  current  before  in  several  years.  .  ,  ,  r.i 

The  crop  of  Domestic,  however,  for  the  season  of  1876-77  was  much  larger  than  the  yield  of  the 
preceding  crop  year,  ami  this  aided  to  some  extent  to  compensate  for  thi>  deficiency  in  Fon  ign 
kinds,  so  far  as  the  wants  of  Grocers  were  concerned,  but,  as  Ketiiiers  cannot  use  tlu;  Domestic 
article  to  advantage  at  the  prices  it  commands,  this  interest  >vas  necessarily  greatly  impeded  in 
their  operations  for  want  ofsupplies,  and  boiling  grades  of  West  India  for  a  consulerable  portion 
of  the  year  commanded  extraordinary  figures,  Refiners  being  compelled  to  dose  their  works  very 
early  in  the  season  for  want  of  suitable  stock. 
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Of  the  receipts  into  the  United  States,  the  Refineries  at  the  five  ports,  Portland,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelpliia  and  Baltimore,  consumed  about  1T2,000  hhds  for  conversion  into  Sugar,  &c. 
Distillers,  of  late  years,  are  in  the  markets  very  rarely  for  Eaw  Molasses,  confining  their  purchases 
to  the  cheape?r  product  of  the  Sugar  House. 

By  a  reference  to  the  preceding  tables,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts  of  Foreign  Molasses 
at  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific,  the  consumption'there  being 
confined  to  Sugar  House  Syrups,  were  for  1877,  28,734,848  gallons,  against  receipts'ih  18T6  of 
37,246,394  gallons,  a  decrease  of  8,511.546  gallons  or  22-85  per  cent,  while  the  imports  of  1876  were 
21-98  per  cent  less  than  those  of  1875. 

The  consumption  of  Foreign  for  the  year  under  review  kept  pretty  well  abreast  of  the  importa- 
tion, being  27,065,906  gallons,  against  consumption  of  1876  of  36,459,504  gallons,  a  decrease  of 
9,393,598  gallons  or  25-76  per  cent.  The  larger  crop  of  the  Louisiana  cane  fields,  however,  partly 
closed  this  wide  gap,  the  deliveries  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  for  1877  being  39,965,906  gallons, 
against  48,809,504  gallons  for  1876,  a  decrease  of  8,843,598  gallons  or  18-11  per  cent.  With  greatly 
lessened  receipts  of  Foreign  the  exports  in  1877  were  much  smaller  than  those  for  the  previous 
year,  but  there  were  considerable  shipments  made  to  Europe  of  Sugar-House  Molasses  and  Syrups, 
mainly  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  imports  at  Portland,  some  of  the  minor  Eastern  Ports,  and  Baltimore  with  some  of  the 
Southern  Ports,  were  a  little  larger  in  1877  than  in  1876,  but  the  receipts  at  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Boston  were  considerably  less  in  187T  than  for  the  previous  year,  nlost  marked  at  the  first- 
named  port,  which  of  late  years  has  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce, the  falling  ofif  there  being  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

The  United  States  consumption  of  raw' Sugar  in  1877,  omitting  Pugar  made  from  Molasses, 
was  709,750  tons,  if  we  add  to  this  the  consumption  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  cane  Molasses,  say 
190,000  tons,  we  find  a  total  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  cane  of  899,750  tons.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  very  large  quan  ities  of  Maple  Syrup  and  Sorgo  Syrup  made  and  consumed,  con- 
cerning which  no  reliable  data  can  be  obtained. 

The  refining  interest  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  subject  to  the  repressing  influ- 
ence of  short  supplies,  and  their  extensive  works  and  costly  machinery  consequently  were  in  en- 
forced idleness  for  a  considerable  port  on  of  the  past  and  the  previous  season.  The  prospect  at  the 
present  writing  is  much  more  encouraging  ao  from  nearly  all  the  West  Indies  we  receive  very 
flattering  reports  concerning  the  crop  now  commenced  upon  and  a  larger  importation  is  confi- 
dently looked  for  during  the  current  year. 

The  important  crop  of  Louisiana  for  1876-77  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  season; 
the  yield  being  set  down  at  12,024,108  gallons,  agaiij^t  a  yield  for  the  previous  season  of  10,870,546 
gallons.  This  article  is  highly  and  justly  esteemed  for  table  consumption,  and  for  this  purpose 
none  but  the  very  highest  grades  of  Foreign  enter  into  competition  with  it. 

While  the  Sugar  production  of  Louieiana  will  be  greatly  lessened  this  year  owing  to  destruc- 
tive frosts,  the  yield  of  Molasses  will  probably  be  as  large  or  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  sea- 
son as  much  of  the  frosted  cane,  though  not  available  for  conversion  into  Sugar,  can  be  profitably 
ground  for  Molasses. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  makes  the  receipts  of  Molasses  there  from  the  opening  of  the 
season  to  19th  inst.  237,793  bbls,  against  187,062  bbls  same  time  the  previous  season. 

Referring  now  more  particularly  to  the  movements  of  this  article  at  this  port,  we  find  that  we 
have  comparatively  fared  better  than  our  neighbors,  for  while  the  receipts  of  Foreign  in  1877  at  all 
the  ports  were  unusually  small.  New  York  received  even  more  than  the  usual  proportion,  38-66 
per  cent  of  the  whole  import  into  the  country  having  been  entered  here,  against  34  per  cent  in 
1876,  25  13-16  per  cent  in  1875,  30  per  cent  in  1874,  31-26  per  cent  in  1873,  and  35  per  cent  in  1871. 

The  direct  receipts  of  Foreign  at  New  York  in  1877  were  11,108,925  gallons,  against  direct  re- 
ceipts in  1876  of  12,661,288  gallons,  a  decrease  of  1,552,363  galloi  s,  or  12-26  per  cent;  thus  while 
the  importation  at  all  ports  in  1877  as  compared  with  1876  was  22-85  per  cent  less,  this  port  only 
fell  off  12-26  per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  the  deliveries  at  New- York,  we  find  that  they  were  of  Foreign  9,835,641  gal- 
lons. Including  that  recieved  coastwise,  against  deliveries  in  1876  of  12,441,637  gallons,  a  decrease 
of  2,605,996  gallons,  or  20.97  per  cent.,  but  this  considerable  deficiency  was  more  than  met  by  the 
larger  supply  of  the  Louisiana  product,  the  total  consumption  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  together, 
being  in  1877  a  trifle  larger  (0.26  per  cent)  than  the  deliveries  for  1876.  The  receipts  here  in  1877 
as  compared  with  1876  show  a  falling  off  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad  Island,  St.  Croix  and  the 
French  Islands;  while  the  Barbados,  Demerara,  Antigua  and  the  lesser  Islands  increased  their 
shipments  hither. 

The  average  prices  for  boiling  grades  Cuba  for  1877  show  an  advance  of  6  27-100  cents  above 
the  average  of  1876,  and  3  67-100  higher  than  the  average  of  1875;  the  average  for  Porto  Bico  in 
1877  was  2  54-100  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  1876,  and  1  67-100  cents  higher  than  the 
average  for  1875;  and  the  average  for  the  English  Islands  product  for  1877  was  2  92-100  cents 
higher  than  the  average  for  1876,  and  2  79-100  higher  than  the  average  of  1875. 

New  Orleans  Molasses,  on  the  other  ha?  d,  ruled  lower,  the  average  price  for  1877  being 
4  96-100  cents  below  that  for  1876,  and  15  12-100  below  the  average  price  for  1875. 

New  Orleans  Molasses  touched  the  lowest  figures  in  September  and  highest  in  November,  as 
always  upon  the  early  receipt  of  New  crop,  Porto  Rico  commanded  the  best  price  in  June  and  re- 
ceded to  the  lowest  in  December.  Cuba  was  at  the  highest  point  in  June  and  lowest  in  September, 
while  FngUsh  Islands  descriptions  were  at  the  highest  figures  in  June  and  touched  the  lowest  in 
December. 

The  fluctuations  were  wide  and  frequent ;  during  the  early  summer  months,  when  Befined  Su- 
gar commanded  extraordinary  prices,  grades  of  Molasses  suitable  for  conversion  into  Sugar  rapid- 
ly ran  up  and  extreme  values  were  touChed,  but  subsequently,  when  Sugar  became  depressed, 
prices  gave  way  and  returned  to  nearly  a  normal  level;  Porto  Rico  varied  on  the  extremes  20@25 
cents  per  gallon,  Cuba  17  cents,  and  English  Islands  15  cents. 

For  the  campaign  soon  to  commence,  the  outlook  is  toward  lower  prices  than  those  obtained 
lastyear.  The  ^upply  of  Raw  Sugar,  as  well  as  of  Molasses,  is  likely  to  be  full,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  Refined  Sugar  will  command  the  unusual  ratea  that  ruled  during  some  of  the  months  of 
187T, 
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As  refiners  are  by  far  the  chief  buyers  of  Molasses,  it  is  obvious  that  with  low  figures  realized 
for  their  product  they  cannot  boil  molasses  at  a  profit,  unless  the  article  be  accessible  at  prices  con- 
siderably below  the  extreme  values  that  were  current  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  just 
closed. 

EAIJGE  OF  PRICES  AT  NEW  TOEK,  FOE  THE  PAST  TWO  YEAES, 


January .... 
February. .. 

March  

April...  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September.  . 

October  

tNovember. 
December. , 


-18  77.- 


Average  for  the  year.. 


-1876.- 


New 
Orleans. 

Porto 
Eico. 

Cuba 
Musco- 
vado. 

Barba- 
does. 

New 
Orleans. 

Porto 
Eico. 

Cuba 
vado. 

Barba- 
does. 

58  ®58 

42  ®55 

—  @-— 

43  ©48 

52  ©60 

40  ©50 

—  ©— 

38  ©  40 

52  @57 

40  @50 

—  @,38 

44  ©45 

52  ©60 

40  ©50 

—  ©32 

38  ©  40 

50  @54 

47  @55 

39  @41 

44  ©45 

50  ©58 

40  ©50 

32©33>^ 

38  ©  39 

48  @55 

40  @58 

39  @44 

46  ©57 

50  ©58 

40  ©58 

32>6  ©33 

38  ©  48 

53  @57 

40  @,10 

46i@,52 

47  ©55 
£0  ©55 

50  ©58 

40  ©'JS 

33  ©34 

40  ©  45 

55  @59 

55  @70 

47  ©524 

52  ©58 

35  ©55 

33©33>^ 

40©42>^ 

46  @58 

48  @65 

42  @44 

48  ©50 

-^2  ©60 

35  ©55 

83  ©86 

40©42>$ 

46  ©50 

88  @,63 

32^  ©40 

43  ©46 

.54  ©60 

40  ©60 

37)6  ©40 

42  ©  44 

40  @.5T 

88  @62 

32  ©35 

38  ©45 

53  ©59 

40  ©60 

35  ©40 

42  ©  46 

40  @50 
53  @,62 

40  @,f)0 
82  @55 

37  ©88 

40  ©45 

53  ©65 

40  ©58 

82  ©85 

42  ©  43 

—  ©40 

36  ©45 

53  ©68 

40  ©58 

85  ©40 

42  ©  50 

40  @48 

30  @50 

—  ©— 

35  ©41 

51  ©59 

42  ©58 

—  ©— 

46  @  50 

51.08c. 

50.12c. 

40.87c. 

45  04c. 

56  0-4c, 

47  58c. 

84  6  Oc. 

42  12c. 

tlmluding  old  and  new  crop  New  Orleans. 
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Having  tluis  reviewed  the  various  sources  of  supply,  the  follo-wing  may  be  accepted  as  a  very 
ch  se  approximation  to  the  consumption  of  Eaw  Sugar  in  the  United  Stales  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 187T.  .  j  h 


Cane  Su^ar  consumed  in  the  United  Ptates  on  the  Atlantic  tons. ,  666,194 

In  the  Staes  and  Territories  on  the  Pacitic   2  ,^56 

Of  Sugar  inade  from  Molasses   35,500 

Of  M aple  Sugar  12,00t» 

Of  Domestic  liett  Eoot,  Sorgo,  &c   2000 


^    Total    tons..  745,250 

Total  consumption  in  1876   745,269 


I>ecrease   tons..  19 


Eeferriug  now  more  particularly  to  the  movements  of  the  staple  at  this  Port,  we  find  that  our 
share  of  the  business  did  not  quite  come  up  last  year  to  that  which  we  enjoyed  in  1876.  In  that 
year  we  receivtd  a  fraction  ov€r  72  per  cent  of  the  whole  import  into  the  United  States,  while  last 
year  tlie  proportion  fell  to  69-15  cent.  Baltimore  received  64-59  ^  cent  more  last  year  than 
the  year  before,  and  Boston  43-64  ^  cent  more.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decrease  at  Port- 
land and  the  other  Eastern  Ports,  taken  toge  her,  also,  Philadelphia  and  at  New  Orleans.  The 
importations  at  the  other  Southern  Pons  Avere  a  irifle  larger  in  1877  than  in  1876. 

By  rtferring  to  the  tabular  statement  it  willbe  seen  that  the  receipts  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  at  this  Port  in  1877  were  456,234  tons  against  receipts  of  439,199  tons  in  1876,  whiln  the  f 
deliveries  for  consumption  in  1877  (exclusive  of  exports  of  Keflned).  were  425,732  t(  ns,  against  i 
delivtries  of  412,208  tons  the  previous  year,  being  an  increase  in  the  consumption  proper  of  13,5  4  I 
tons,  or  3-28  ^  cen  ,  leaving  the  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  1756  ions,  or  9-97  5^  cent  larger  i 
than  that  left  over  December  31,  1876.  'J  bus  the  deliveries  from  this  Port  for  consumption  in  1»77 
were  larger  than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  with  the  exception  of  1874. 

The  importations  during  the  year  under  review,  show,  as  compared  Avith  those  of  1876,  a  large  ! 
increase  from  Demerara,  Brazil,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java,  China  and  other  East  Indies,  Trini- 
dad, Jamaica  and  other  British  West  Indies,  and  a  slight  gain  for  the  French  Islands,  Porto  Eico  i 
and  St.  Croix.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  Cuba  (34,984  tons),  ; 
a  shgh'  falling  off  in  those  from  Barbados,  and  a  considerable  decline  in  those  from  Europe,  &e.  ^ 
1  he  following  statement  shows  the 

DELIVEEIES  OF  FOEEI&N  AND  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  AT  THIS  POET  FOE  TUE  PAST  I 


TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS. 


1877  tons. 425, 732  I  1871  tons.323.785 


1876   412,208 

1^75  426,932 

1874  435,265 

1873  356,110 

1872  331,025 


lb70  267,265 

1869  254,579 

1868  240,555 

1867  220,437 

1866  227,134 


1865  ton8.213,56S  I  1S59  tons. 190,185 


1864  142,047 

186 «  195,164 

1862  219,330 

1861  18H,855 

1860  213,325 


1858  185,801 

1857   147,810 

1856  171,616 

1855  159.326 

1854  148,028 


The  fluctuations  in  prices  during  the  year  under  review  were  wide  and  frequent. 

The  average  value  of  the  chief  consuming  kinds  for  1877  was  above  the  average  of  1876. 

Cuba  Muscovado  was  41  cents  ^  100  lb.  above  the  average  of  the  previous  y  ar,  and  92  cents 
higher  than  in  1875;  Poto  Eico  43  cents  higher  in  1877;  Brown  Havana,  Nos.  10  @  12,  42  cents; 
Manila  dO  cents,  and  Brazil  33  cents  higher. 

Prices  began  to  rise  in  April,  the  short  crop  accounts  from  the  West  Indies  being  at  that  time 
eonhrmed,  and  reached  culminating  points  iu  June,  then  gradually  and  steadily  declined  up  to  the 
close  of .  he  year.  ^  ^  r 

The  importation  of  Sugar  in  1877  was  not  attended  with  flattering  results,  the  profits  that 
were  reahzed  during  the  era  of  high  prices  being  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  receipts  and  conse- 
quent large  decline  in  market  values  later  on.  1 

Neither  did  the  refining  interest  fare  any  bet'er,  for  tbis  industry  was  compelled  to  wrestle 
with  very  slender  returns;  when  Sugar  was  rapidly  advancing,  refiners  stocked  liglitly,  and  sold 
their  product  at  relatively  lower  prices  than  they  could  replenish  at  upon  re-entering  the  market 
and  tlie  position  was  but  little  improved  when  the  downward  turn  came,  for  values  of  Eaw  Susar 
were  almost  constantly  relatively  as  high,  or  higher,  than  were  those  ruling  during  this  period  for 
the  refined  article.  ^  ^ 

The  compel ition  among  refiners  has  also  been  very  keen,  the  margin  between  cost  and  sale 
extremely  narrow,  and  the  Government  did  not  help  the  matter  any  when  it  reduced,  unduly  it  is 
claimed,  the  rate  of  drawback  on  Sugar  for  shipment  abroad.  j,  in» 

This  measure  greatly  checked  the  large  export  trade  previously  enjoyed,  bringing  it  nearly  to 
stand,  and  over-product.on  was  the  natural  result.  J       '       h   ^  "  u^cnj.  lu 

A  combination  ofthese  depressing  elements  caused  a  stoppage,  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  year,  of  a  number  of  refineries,  and  reduced  the  tutturn  of  refined  goods  nearly  one-half 

Ihe  agitation  of  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  duty  on  Eaw  Sugar  tends  further  to 
embarass  the  refimng  interest,  and  envelop  the  pn  sedition  of  this  business  in  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion. It  IS  proposed,  m  the  adjustment  of  a  new  tariCf,  to  impose  a  uniform  duty  on  Suo'ar  of  all 
grades  and  cost,  the  advocates  of  this  measure  resting  upon  the  situplicity  of  such  a  tariff"' and  tlie 
impossibility  of  losses  to  the  Government  by  "fraudulent  coloring,"  arguing  also  that  the  nrodi  - 
ti^meeTuIe  ch^iVof  duty^^''^  "^^""^  ^^^^^  manufacture,  and  send  us  sugar  of  higher  grades 
»>.ot^"-n'®  ^^^^^  f"^?'  the  refining  interest,  and  a  portion  of  the  importing  interest  also,  maintain 
hat  with  our  perfect  machinery  and  apphances  Sugar  can  be  clarified  o?  whitened  cheaper  here 
™w  rT-''"^.^''^' specified  and  uniform  duty  on  Eaw  Sugar  would  discriminate 

largely  in  iavor  of  high  grades  as  against  the  lower  qualities,  with  the  eflTeot  of  shutting  out  of  her 
!r!ifrf  f  ^'>>  ^  ""^/^  ^'■''^^  t."^^?"*'-  'f,"''^  "^^^"y'  '^^^^y  common  descriptions  now  so  largely  ira- 
S  f^^tt^^^^V  ^''^  of  which  yields  profitable  employment  directly  to  many  thousands  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers,  besides  the  large  auxiliary  assistance  needed  of  macli-nists,  coopers  &c 
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The  uniform  duty  would  unquestionably  have  the  eSecl  of  diminishing  the  importation  of  low 
grades  8ugar,  particularly  those  clashes  that  undergo  a  long  and  an  expensive  transportation,  and 
tlie  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  China,  the  British  East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  Brazil 
would,  under  its  adverse  discrimination,  find  little  or  no  lavor  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
Statfs. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  would  make  Sugar  dearer,  restrict  the 
consumption,  reduce  the  income  of  the  Government  from  this  source,  inflict  a  further  blow  upon 
our  already  depressed  navigati  n  interest,  falling  with  especial  severity  upon  the  large  amount  of 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  India  s"  as,  and  prostrate  an  industry  now  one  of  the  fore- 
most  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country. 

Inasmuch  as  un 'er  the  present  tariff  Sugar  yields  to  the  Government  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  thirty-two  millions  dollars,  or  nearly  one-third  the  total  collections  from  Foreign  imports,  a 
radical  change  in  it  should  not  be  lightly  made. 

1  he  color  standard  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  standard  in  all  the  European 
States  after  centuries  of  experience,  was  always  the  standard  in  England  up  to  the  time  that  coun- 
try abolished  the  duty  on  Sugar,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  change  from  this  standard  here 
would  be  accompanied  with  satisfactory  results. 

While  it  is  yet  early  in  the  season  to  forecast  with  certainty  the  crop  results  of  most  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  Western  hemisphere  for  the  present  year,  nevertheless  an  approximation 
may  be  arrived  at  and  to  this  end  we  hafle  corresponded  with  the  most  reliable  and  consei  vative 
authorities  in  the  cane  growing  countries. 

As  our  chief  dependence  for  supplies  is  upon  Cuba,  the  greatest  interest  necessarily  attaches  to 
the  crop  of  that  island.  At  the  present  writing  the  prospects  are  extremely  favorable  for  a  erop  for 
1878  considerably  larger  than  that  made  in  187T.  The  export  for  last  year  was  about  481,000  tons 
against  about  566,000  tons  in  1876,  ai  d  700,000  tons  in  1S75;  the  crop  now  being  made  is  pitched  at 
5i0@550,0t>0  tons,  some  authorities  even  naming  580,000®590,000  tons.  The  yield,  however,  is  still 
subject  to  atmospheric  and  other  influences  which  may  reduce  very  materially  these  figures.  Owing 
to  the  steady  decrease  in  plantution  laborers  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Island,  the  prospect  for  a 
return  to  the  large  production  of  former  years  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 

Porto  Eico,  the  next  Island  in  importance,  yielded  last  year  55,600  tons,  against  61,400  tons  in 
1876,  The  prospects  are  flattering  for  a  considerable  increase  the  present  year.  118  @120,000  hhds 
are  expected  and  our  correspondent  adds  "if  the  weather  remains  as  favorable  as  now  these  figures 
may  be  increased." 

The  two  French  Islands  made  a  crop  in  1877  of  about  170,000  lihds,  the  present  expectation  is 
that  for  the  present  year  a  yield  of  200,000  hhds  will  be  reached.  Barbados  turned  out  in  1877 
47,852  hhds,  against  87,795  hhds  in  1876;  the  present  crop  will  be  fully  up  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
that  ot  last  year ;  grinding  commenced  early. 

The  prospecls  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad  are  very  favorable  for  a  crop  far  beyond  an  average, 
which,  on  a  basis  of  the  pa:  t  five  years,  may  be  stated  at  58,000  hhhs  ;  the  present  estimates  are 
about  65,000  hhds  or  over.  In  the  Southern  districts  the  cane  is  short,  and  only  an  average  crop  is 
expected,  but  in  all  the  districts  of  Naparimo  the  cane  was  never  in  better  order,  and  a  very  large 
yield  is  looked  for. 

Taking  the  lesser  Antilles  separately,  the  yield  Is  without  much  influence,  but  grouped,  their 
crop  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  St.  Croix  yielded  last  year  5000  hhds,  this  year  the  outturn 
will  probably  be  7  @  80  0  hhds.  St.  Kitts  made  a  crop  last  year  of  5000  hhds,  which  was  far  below 
the  average,'  for  the  present  year  a  yield  of  12,000  hhds  is  expected.  St.  Lucia  and  Antigua  each 
made  last  year  about  10,000  hhds,  and  a  crop  for  this  year  equal  to,  or  perhaps  slightly  in  excess  of 
these  figures,  is  looked  for. 

The  crop  of  6t.  Vincent  is  early,  and  promises  to  be  up  to  the  full  average. 

Dominica  made  about  3800  hhds  in  1877,  and  expects  4300  hhds  this  year. 

Granada  turned  out  3500  hhds  last  year ;  the  crop  now  being  made  will  be  less,  as  the  planters 
are  abandoning  the  culture  of  the  Cane  for  that  of  Cocoa,  finding  the  latter  crop  to  be  most  profita- 
ble. 

The  reports  from  Guiana,  both  Dutch  and  British,  are  unfavorable.  Surinam  will  export  this 
year  considerably  less  than  last  year ;  the  crop  that  finds  an  outlet  through  I  )emerara  for  1877 
was  105  @  110,000  hhds,  but  in  consequence  of  a  long  and  severe  drouth,  a  deficiency  on  these 
figures  for  the  present  year  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  expected. 

Brazil  in  the  crop  year  1876-77,  made  a  very  large  yield,  estimated  at  205  @210,000  tons,  but 
the  Sugar  producing  districts  have  this  season  suff'ered  greatly  for  want  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  estimates  for  the  present  crop  are  down  to  150,000  tons,  with  the  prospect  for  the  next  season 
very  unfavorable,  owing  to  this  great  lack  of  moisture. 

From  the  more  distant  Cane  growing  countries  the  advices  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  definite. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  China  promise*  not  more  than  an  average  crop.  Java  reports  a 
yield  for  this  season  of  10@.15  per  ct  short  of  last  year,  and  the  two  Islands,  Mauritius'and  Reunion, 
the  yield  of  which,  however,  have  rather  an  European  than  an  American  significance,  expect  a  crop 
for  this  season  of  160,000  tons,  which  is  a  smaller  one  than  that  made  the  previous  season. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  promised  supply  of  Cane  Sugar  for  the  present  campaign,  there  only 
remains  to  consider  that  important  crop,  the  European  Beet  Sugar  yield  for  1877-78.  Up  to  the 
l)resent  time,  the  prospects  are  very  favorable  for  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  short  crop ;  the 
best  authorities  estimate  the  crop  now  being  made  at  1,275,00  •  tons,  against  1,059,233  tons  marketed 
season  of  1876-77,  1,343,839  toms  in  1875-76,  and  1,165,356  tons  in  1814-75. 

The  consumption  of  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar  for  all  Europe  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  wa9 

1877.  1886.  1875.  1S74. 

Tons   I,5«»0,e52  1,632,932        ^  1,627,924  1,.\S8,3'^2 

Stock  in  all  Europe,  December  1  887,769  270,471  360,585  319,596 

With  stocks  in  all  the  consuming  countries  1st  inst.  much  larger  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  a  net  increase  promised  in  the  cane  crop  of  1878  of  180  @2'H),000  tou«,  an  increase  in  the 
present  crop  of  Beet  Sugar  of  200,000  tons,  and  everywhere  a  iliininishod  coni<umi)tiou,  the  outlook, 
unless  tiio  industries  of  the  worhl  bo  aroused  tVom  the  stupor  now  prevailing,  does  not  encourage 
the;  expectation  of  anything  beyond  very  moderate,  if  not  low,  prices  lor  Sugar  during  the  year  now 
entered  upon. 
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1876 
1^75 


An  eminent  European  authority  submits  the  following  statement 
PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAE. 

Beet. 
tone.950,000 
1,310,623 


i874  i,i45,8s5 

OiO.   •••   -I    lf-T  AAA 


1872 
1871 


.1,177 


,275 


l87o::::::::::::::::::::.."  9*^,530 

CONSUMPTION  OF  1S76 

Great  Britain  ^^'^'-^nnn 

Germany  oI-'aaa 

|=a;;;:;:::;;;:;:;::::  m«o» 

Spain  50,y00 

T^:::::::::::::::::::..  25,000 

THE  RAAGB  OF  PRICES 


Cane, 
1,66",750 
1,S50,760 
1,710,763 
1,848,9!56 
1,811,826 
1,599,0(>4 
l,681,t84 


Total. 

2,610,750 
8,161,383 
2,856,648 
8,013,^34 
2,989,726 
2,527,339 
2,604,414 


Sweden  and  Norway  tons.20,000 

Portugal  15,t;00 

Denmark  15,000 

Switzerland  11,000 

Greece    o,00U 

British  Colonies  not  producing  Sugar  200,000 

United  States  740,000 


Total   tnn9.3,069,000 

IN  CURRENCY  AT  NEW  YORR  THE  PAST 
TWO  YEARS. 


1877, 


Jan'ry . . 
Feb'ary.. 
March.  . 
April . . . 

May  

June  

July  

August. , 
Septem . 
October. 
Novem., 
Decem... 

Average 
187B. 

January. 
Feb'ary., 
March . . 
April . . . 

May  

June  

July  

August. . 
Septem . 
October. 
Novem. . 
Decem,, 


7M@  8% 

7>^(a  8 

%@>  9^e 

®  9 
Vt®  8 

7  @,  71/2 
6%(^  1}^ 
6   @  6% 


N.  O. 
Eefining 
Grades. 


Cuba 
Fair  to 
G'd  Eefg. 


$7.86 


6%®7i/2 
6^@7>4 

6X@7% 
6^  ©.71/2 


TJ^@9% 

TM@93^ 


Porto  Eico 
Eefining 
Grades. 


9%@ 


9% 
9^, 
9% 
9^ 
10% 

9% 
9>i 
8% 
H% 


9X@ 
9%@ 
9^@ 


$  8,89 


Average  $7,41 


8   @,  8^ 

7  @  8 

Ty2@  1% 
7%@  1% 
7^8®  8>6 

8  @  8^ 
%%®,  9% 
S%@,  9% 
8%®,  9% 
9%@  lO)* 
9y,@  10>^ 


9>i@10% 
9  @  9% 
8M@  9^ 
8i^@  9^f 
9>^@10>^ 
9%@103^ 
8%@10 
7^8®  9M 
7M®  8% 

6%®  8 
6^8®  7^ 


$  8.76 


6M@  8 
6K@  7% 
7)^@  7% 
714®  8 
VA@  8 '4 
7>^@  8ji 
8?i@  9^ 
8%®  91^ 
8%@  93« 
9  ©103^ 
9%®10M 


$  8.: 


Havana 
White. 


11  ®11M 
10%@U 
I01i@ll 
10K®11>^ 
11%@12 
ll?i@12 
10%®11)^ 
9i/s@i0^8 
9%®10 
9^8® 
8%®  9>^ 
8>^8®  9 


$10.44 


10 


9  ^8®  10% 
9M@10M 
9%@10?i 

10  ©10% 

10  ©10% 
I0>^@11 
103^@11 
10K@10% 
10K@11M 

11  ®11>^ 


Havana 
Brown. 

>iro8,io®i2 


9%@  9% 
8X@  9% 
8X®  9% 
9%®10% 
9%®1054 
9}i®\m 
8  ®  9% 
8%®  85Si 
8^^®  8% 
7%®  83€ 
7M®  1% 


$  9. 


$10.44 


8  @ 
7)^©  8M 
7X© 
7%©  83^ 
7%@  8% 
7%®  8>^ 
8^@  9 
8K®  9% 
83a®  9V2 
8^4®  9^8 
9%@10% 
9>^@10% 


^$  8,6 


Manilla. 


9M 
S%®  9% 
7K®  8% 
8% 


9  ©  93i 
8M®  9^8 
7>^®  8^8 
73^®  81.4 
7  ®  8 
6%®  7% 
6X® 


$  8.10 


73€@  1% 
7% 

6\'®  1h 
6%®  7% 
7  ®  7% 
7%®  8.3^ 
7%®  9% 
75^©  9>t 
7%®  9 
8%©  93^ 
81/2®  ' 


$  Li 


Brazil 


9  ®  9% 
9  ® 
8%®  9% 
8%©  9% 
93^®103^ 
9^8@103€ 
8%®  9^8 
7%®  9 
73^®  8% 
75^  @  834 
6%®  7% 
6%@  73^ 


$  8.64 


7><^®  We 
7%®  7% 
734®  ^% 
7%®  7% 
7H®  7% 
7>^®  8% 
73^®  ' 
&3^@  9% 
8?^®  9% 
8%®  93^ 
9  ®10 
9  ®10 


5.31 


Melado. 


5  ©  7% 
5  ®  7^ 
4%®  7% 
4J4®  1^ 
5  ®  83^ 
53^®  83^ 
5  @  7?i 
43<^®  6^ 
4>^®  6 
4>6®  6 
4  ®  63^ 
4   ®  5;^ 


$5.88 


5   ®  6)i 
4)^®  6 
43*1®  ^% 
4}«@  53^ 
4>i®  554 
43^®  6 
4»4@  63^ 
53^®  714 
53€®  7>^ 
53€®  1)4 
5>^®  8 
5J6®  8 


$5.80 
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[Fr<m,  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List.] 

GLASSES  yi^DE  of  the  JJnITED  ^TATES. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  SHOWING  THE  IMPORT  AND  CONSUMPTION, 
For  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1S77,  (exclusive  of  California  and  Oregon., 


KECEIYED  AT  NEW  YOEK. 

I-LIIUb  ObC* 

Tl6rC68. 

50173 
10661 
11013 
1592 
4890 
1092 
1279 
1726 
663 
359 
778 

4974 
282 
221 
71 
190 

56 
102 
1506 
86 
^9 
228 

'iio 

'40 

36 

84231 
385 

5738 

2413 
104276 
2011 

84616 
803 

6738 

108700 
4260 

85419 
7503 

5738 
171 

112960 
7685 

♦Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments  inland  to  Canada,  1877. . . 

77916 
2673 

6567 

105275 
3000 

75243 

5567 

102275 

♦Including  Sugar-House  Molasses  and  -yrup. 

RECEIVED  AT  NEW  TOEK. 

X876. 

Hogsheads. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

63049 
12858 
V471 
1500 
7544 
1956 
1281 
1354 
43 
1386 
350 

6180 
5?3 
S7 

236 
19 

268 
77 
565 
2 

174 
97 

102 
68 

*"ss 

82 

93792 
*365 

7055 

"is 

1458 
60394 
1041 

94157 
2924 

7073 

82S91 
6481 

97081 
1SS22 

7073 
106 

89372 
6720 

♦Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments  Inland  to  Canada  1S76.... 
Taken  from  this  Port  for  Consumptl  n  in  1S76  

78259 
803 

6967 

82652 
4260 

77456 

6967 

78392 

Consumption  in  1876  as  above  galls.. 14,192,277— of  which  Foreign  galls..  12,441 ,63' 

Total  Consumption  of  1876  1S,1S2,742— of  which  Foreign  12,065,407 


Increase  in  1S76   1,009,585  Inc.  in  Consumpt'n  Foreign  1376..  876,230 
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^ GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

BECEIFTS  OF  FOBMGN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEOM  Ist  JANUABT  TO 

31st  DECEMBER. 


EECEIVED  AT 


New  York  

Boston— from  Cuba  

"  Porto  Eico  

"  English  Islands  

"         "  Surinam  and  other  Foreign  Ports  

Portland— from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  English  Islands,  &c  

New  Haven— from  Cuba,  Porto  Eica,  &c   --- 

New  London  an'l  Norwich— from  t  uba,  Porto  Eico,  &c  

Newburyport  and  Fall  Elver — from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  &c. 

Bristol  and  Warren  

Providence  and  other  Eastern  Ports — from  Cuba,  &c  

Philadelphia — from  Cu^a  

"  "  English  Islands,  Porto  Eico,  «&c  

Baltimore — from  Cuba  

"  "  Porto  Eico  

"  "  English  Islands  

New  Orleans — from  Cuba,  &c  

Savannah  and  Charleston— Irom  Cuba,  &c  

Wilmington,  N.  C. — from  Cuba,  &c  

At  other  Southern  Ports— from  Cuba  »S5C  


Total  Receipts  

Add  Stock  at  all  the  Porta  January  1,  1S7T ,  

Total  Supply  

Deduct  Exp' ts  &  Shipm'ts  inland  to  Canada  of  For'gnin  '77, 


Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports  January  Ist  1878. 
Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1 877 . 


Hhds  &c.  1 

Tierces . 

Barrels. 

84231 

5788 

2413 

12276 

1330 

272 

6475 

464 

182 

8266 

602 

838 

2994 

4 

24 

17809 

1735 

158 

4582 

177 

155 

2815 

201 

1686 

146 

189 

2412 

271 

414 

40776 

4142 

276 

10695 

3(10 

440 

15674 

1632 

26 

808 

1889 

"56 

96i 

*255 

151 

2S07 

118 

639 

821 

60 

815 

217977 
3045 

17175 

6548 

221022 

17175 

6548 

8341 

306 

1258 

212681 

16S69 

5290 

8058 

204623 

1  16869 

1  5290 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1877,  as  above  galls.. 27, 065,) 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1876,  galls.  .36,459,504 

Decrease  in  1877  .galls..  9,393,598 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1877  27,065  906 

Add  estimated  Crop  of  Louisiana.  Texas  and  other  Southern  States,  of  1876-7,  the  balk 

of  which  was  distributed  in  1877  12,900,000 

"Would  make  the  total  Consumption  of  Cane  Molasses  in  1877  89,965,1 

Total  Consumption  in  1876  48,809,504 


Decrease  in  1877  galls  8,843,2 


J. 
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RECEIVED  AT 


At  New  York  

Boston — from  Cuba  

"  "     P'.rto  Kico  

"  "     English  Islands  

•»  "     Surinam  and  other  Foreign  Ports  

Portland— from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  &c  

New  Haven-  from  Cuba  Porto  Eico,  &c  

New  London  and  Norwich — from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ac. . 
Newburyport  and  Fall  Eiver— from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  &c. 

Bristol  aLd  Warrtn — from  Cuba^Ac  

Providence  and  other  Eastern  Ports — from  Cuba  »fec  

Philadelphia— from  Cuba  

"  "   Porto  Eico,  English  Islands.  &c  

Baltimore— from  Cuba  

"  "  Porto  Rico    

"  "   English  Inlands,  «Ssc  

New  Orleans— from  (.  uba  «fec  

Savarnah  and  Charleston— from  Cuba,  &c  

Wilmingt(  n,  N.  C— from  Cuba,  &c  

At  other  Southern  Ports — from  Cuba,  Ac  

Total  Receipts  , 

Add  Stock  at  all  the  Ports  January  1,  1876  

Total  Supp'y  

Deduct  Exports  tnd  Shipments  inland  to  Canada  in  1876 

Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports  January  1, 1877  

Total  rortsumption  of  Foreigr  in  1876  


Hoghsheads. 

Tierc(-8. 

Barr  els 

9a792 

7l'55 

1458 

22923 

2421 

817 

6077 

A.  0 

1  ftQ 
J  oo 

8496 

471 

809 

4266 

21 

90 

16253 

14' 9 

111 

£061 

800 

141 

8729 

278 

2 

1617 

58 

85 

.... 

1889 

.... 

178 

'391 

88717 

8138 

471 

2878 

10 

7 

122?5 

1291 

14 

2442 

1478 

.... 

1125 

123 

915 

20 

*iib 

1771 

124 

883 

871 

65 

841 

271589 

22501 

4913 

5771 

277860 

22501 

4913 

8206 

857 

1442 

269154 

21644 

8471 

3('45 

266109 

21644 

8471 

Total  Cor  sumption  of  Foreign  in  1876,  as  above  gallons..  86,459,504 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1875  gallons..  46,418,734 

Decrease  in  1876  ,  ,   gallons..  9,959,230 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign,  in  1876,  gallons.. 36,459 ,504 

Add  estimated  Crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  other  Southern  States,  of  1875-76,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  distributed  in  1876   12,850,000 


Would  make  the  Total  Consumption  of  Cane  Molasses  in  1876  48,809,504 

Total  Consumption  in  1875   58,608,734 


Decrease  in  1876.   9,199,230 


TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  YEAE  ENDING  DECEMBEE  31. 


Gallons. 
1877..  39,965,906, 
1876..  48,809,504 
l875...'>8,^08,<84 
l874.. 48,206,251 
i873..51,48.Vn26 
l872.. 53,695,203 


Gallons. 

of  which,  Foreign.. 27,065,906 
"  .36,459,504 
"  "     ..46  41^,734 

"  "  ..39,506,257 

"  ..41,985.526 
"  .,42,995,203 


Gallons. 
lS71..52,t'65,784, 
1870.. 49,323,171 
ls69..  54,361,(192 
lS68..i5  9.7,969 
1867..  49,776,465 
1866.. 45,140,110 


Gallons, 
of  which,  Foreign.. 41 ,165, 784 
"  '  ..42,723,171 

"  "  ..47,961,(92 

'  "  ..5>,5S7,969 

"  "  ..46,776,465 

«  "  ..43,840,110 


In  reviewing  the  movements  in  this  article  during  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  prominent  features  of  the  Trade  are  much  the  same  as  those  that  marked  the  course  oi 
Sugar,  the  two  cane  products  being  necessarily  closely  interwoven,  and  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  our  annual  report  relative  to  that  staple. 

At  our  last  annual  writing  the  general  expectation  was  for  at  least  a  fair  average  jield,  most  of 
the  West  India  Islands  at  that  time  reporting  favorably  ;  but  after  grinding  beciinie  general  it  was 
apparent  that  the  previous  sanguine  hopes  indulged  were  doomed  to  disappointment ;  that  so  far 
trom  an  average  crop  to  be  secured,  the  yield  was  likely  to  be  small.  1  his  proved  to  be  the  case, 
and,  talking  the  Islands  as  a  whole,  the  out-turn  for  1877  was  smaller  than  before  in  many  years 
Unlike  Sugar,  which  will  bear  a  long  transportation,  at  fair  prices,  and  wlien  the  West  India  crop 
shrinks  the  deficiency  can  be  made  up  by  importing  from  more  distant  countries,  the  bulky  article 
of  Molasses  cannot  be  brought  from  long  distances  and  hiid  down  in  the  United  Staites  markets  at 
a  profit.  Hence  our  dependence  for  this  sweet,  outside  the  product  of  Louisiana,  is  wholly  upon  the 
Antilles  and  tlie  two  Guianas. 

The  shortened  Foreign  crop  ol  1877  was  of  course  folloM  ed  by  a  greatly  lessened  importation 
into  the  United  States,  and  a  smaller  consumpti.  n  than  before  in  fourteen  years. 

This  diminished  supply  was  accompanied  by  high  prices,  and  values  were  considerably  above 
those  that  were  current  before  in  several  years. 

The  crop  of  Domestic,  however,  for  the  season  of  1876-77  Avas  much  larger  than  the  yield  of  the 
preceding  crop  year,  and  this  aided  to  some  extent  to  compensate  for  tlie  deficiency  in  Foreign 
kinds,  so  far  as  the  wants  of  Grocers  were  coDcerned,  but,  as  Kefiners  cannot  use  the  Donieslic 
article  to  advantage  at  the  prices  it  commands,  this  interest  was  necessarily  greatly  impedetl  in 
their  operations  for  want  of  supplies,  and  boiling  grades  of  West  India  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year  coinman<led  extraordinary  figures,  liefiiiera  being  compelled  to  close  their  works  very 
early  in  tlie  season  for  want  of  suitable  stock. 
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Of  the  receipts  into  the  United  States,  the  Eefineries  at  the  five  ports,  Portland,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  consumed  about  172,000  hhds  for  conversion  into  Sugar,  &c. 
Distillers,  of  late  years,  are  in  the  markets  very  rarely  for  Eaw  Molasses,  confining  their  purchases] 
to  the  cheaper  product  of  the  Sugar  House.  ,  .  | 

By  a  reference  to  the  preceding  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts  of  Foreign  Molasses 
at  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific,  the  consumption  there  being  I 
confined  to  Sugar  House  Syrups,  were  for  1877,  28,734,848  gallons,  against  receipts  in  ■pfo  of , 
37,246,394  gallons,  a  decrease  of  8,511,546  gallons  or  22-35  per  cent,  while  the  imports  of  1876  were] 
21-98  per  cent  less  than  those  of  1875.  ^  ^  . 

The  consumption  of  Foreign  for  the  year  under  review  kept  pretty  well  abreast  of  the  importa- 
tion, being  27,065,906  gallons,  against  consumption  of  1876  of  36,459,504  gallons,  a  decrease  of 
9,393,598  gallons  or  25-76  per  cent.  The  larger  crop  of  the  Louisiana  cane  fields,  however,  partly 
closed  this  wide  gap,  the  deliveries  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  for  1877  being  39,965,906  gallons, 
against  48,809,504  gallons  for  1876,  a  decrease  of  8,843,598  gaUoni  or  18-11  per  cent.  With  greatly 
lessened  receipts  of  Foreign  the  exports  in  1877  were  much  smaller  than  those  for  the  previous 
year,  but  there  were  considerable  shipments  made  to  Europe  of  Sugar-House  Molasses  and  byrups, 
mainly  at  remunerative  prices.  ,  ^  , 

The  imports  at  Portland,  some  of  the  minor  Eastern  Ports,  and  Baltimore  with  some  of  the 
Southern  Ports,  were  a  little  larger  in  1877  than  in  1876,  but  the  receipts  at  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Boston  were  considerably  less  in  1877  than  for  the  previous  year,  most  marked  at  the  first- 
named  port,  which  of  late  years  has  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce, the  falling  oflF  there  being  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

The  United  States  consumpt'on  of  raw  Sugar  in  1877,  omitting  Pugar  made  from  Molasses, 
was  709,750  tons,  if  we  add  to  this  the  consumpticm  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  cane  Molasses,  say 
190,000  tons,  we  find  a  total  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  cane  of  899,750  tons.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  very  large  quan  ities  of  Maple  Syrup  and  Sorgo  Syrup  made  and  consumed,  con- 
cerning which  no  reliable  data  can  be  obtained. 

The  refining  interest  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  subject  to  the  repressing  influ- 
ence of  short  supplies,  and  their  extensive  works  and  costly  machinery  consequently  were  in  en- 
forced idleness  for  a  considerable  port  on  of  the  past  and  the  previous  season.  The  prospect  at  the 
present  writing  is  much  more  encouraging  a'*  from  nearly  all  the  West  Iri^ies  we  receive  very 
flattering  reports  concerning  the  crop  now  commenced  upon  and  a  larger  importation  is  confi- 
dently looked  for  during  the  current  year. 

The  important  crop  of  Louisiana  for  1876-77  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  season 
the  jield  being  set  down  at  12,024,103  gallons,  against  a  yield  for  the  previous  season  of  10,870,546 
gallons.  This  article  is  highly  and  justly  esteemed  for  table  consumption,  and  for  this  purpose 
none  but  the  very  highest  grades  of  Foreign  enter  into  competition  with  it. 

While  the  Sugar  production  of  Loui^ana  will  be  greatly  lessened  this  year  owing  to  destruc- 
tive frosts,  the  yield  of  Molasses  will  probably  be  as  large  or  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  sea- 
son as  much  of  the  frosted  cane,  though  not  available  for  conversion  into  Sugar,  can  be  profitably 
ground  for  Molasses.  . 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  makes  the  receipts  of  Molasses  there  from  the  opening  of  the 
season  to  19th  inst.  237,793  bbls,  against  187,062  bbls  same  time  the  previous  season. 

Keferring  now  more  particularly  to  the  movements  of  this  article  at  this  port,  we  find  that  we 
have  comparatively  fared  better  than  our  neighbors,  for  while  the  receipts  of  Foreign  in  1877  at  all 
the  ports  were  unusually  small,  New  York  received  even  more  than  the  usual  proportion,  38-66 
per  cent  of  the  whole  import  into  the  country  having  been  entt- red  here,  against  34  per  cent  in 
1876,  25  13-16  per  cent  in  1875,  30  per  cent  in  1874,  31-26  per  cent  in  1873,  and  35  per  cent  in  1S71 

The  direct  receipts  of  Foreign  at  New  York  in  1877  were  11,108,925  gallons,  against  direct  re- 
ceipts in  1876  of  12,661,288  gallons,  a  decrease  of  1,552,363  galloi  s,  or  12-26  per  cent;  thus  while 
the  importation  at  all  ports  in  1877  as  compared  with  1876  was  22-85  per  cent  less,  this  port  only 
fell  off  12-26  per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  the  deliveries  at  New- York,  we  find  that  they  were  of  Foreign  9,835,641  gal 
Ions,  including  that  recieved  coastwise,  against  deliveries  in  1876  of  12,441,637  gallons,  a  decrease 
of  2,605,996  gallons,  or  20.97  per  cent.,  but  this  considerable  deficiency  was  more  than  met  by  the 
larger  supply  of  the  Louisiana  product,  the  total  consumption  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  together, 
being  in  1877  a  trifie  larger  (0.26  per  cent)  than  the  deliveries  for  1876.  The  receipts  here  in  1877 
as  compared  with  1876  show  a  falling  off  from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  Trinidad  Island,  St.  Croix  and  the 
French  Islands;  while  the  Barbados,  Demerara,  Antigua  and  the  lesser  Islands  increased  their 
shipments  hither. 

The  average  prices  for  boiling  grades  Cuba  for  1877  show  an  advance  of  6  27-100  cents  above 
the  average  of'1876,  and  3  67-100  higher  than  the  average  of  1875;  the  average  for  Porto  Eico  in 
1877  was  2  54-100  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  1876,  and  1  67-100  cents  higher  than  the 
average  for  1875;  and  the  average  for  the  English  Islands  product  for  1877  was  2  92-100  cents 
higher  than  the  average  for  1876,  and  2  79-100  higher  than  the  average  of  1875. 

New  Orleans  Molasses,  on  the  other  ha-^d,  ruled  lower,  the  average  price  for  1877  being 
4  96-100  cents  below  that  for  li76,  and  15  12-100  below  the  average  price  for  1875. 

New  Orleans  Molasses  touched  the  lowest  figures  in  September  and  highest  in  November,  as 
always  upon  the  early  receipt  of  New  crop,  Porto  Eico  commanded  the  best  price  in  June  and  re- 
ceded to  the  lowest  in  December.  Cuba  was  at  the  highest  point  in  June  and  lowest  in  September, 
while  Knglish  Islands  descriptions  were  at  the  highest  figures  in  June  and  touched  the  lowest  in 
December. 

The  fluctuations  were  wide  and  frequent ;  during  the  early  summer  months,  when  Befined  Su- 
gar commanded  extraordinary  prices,  grades  of  Molasses  suitable  for  conversion  into  Sugar  rapid- 
ly ran  up  and  extreme  values  were  touched,  but  subsequently,  when  Sugar  became  depressed, 
prices  gave  way  and  returned  to  nearly  a  normal  level;  Porto  Eico  varied  on  the  extremes  20@25 
cents  per  gallon,  Cuba  17  cents,  and  English  Islands  15  cents. 

For  the  campaign  soon  to  commence,  the  outlook  is  toward  lower  prices  than  those  obtained 
lastyear.  The  ^upply  of  Eaw  Sugar,  aa  well  as  of  Molasses,  is  likely  to  be  full,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  Eefined  Sugar  will  command  the  unusual  rates  that  ruled  during  some  of  the  months  of 
1877 
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As  refiners  are  by  far  the  chief  buyers  of  Molasses,  it  is  obvious  that  with  low  figures  realized 
for  their  product  they  cannot  boil  raolaeses  at  a  profit,  unless  the  article  be  accessible  at  prices  con- 
siderably below  thetxtreme  values  that  were  current  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  just 


RANGE  OF  PEICES  AT  NEW  TOEK,  FOE  THE  PAST  TWO  YEAE8. 


M  0NTH8. 

-1877.-  . 

-1876.- 

New 
Orleans, 

Porto 
Eico. 

Cuba 
Musco- 
vado. 

Barba- 
does. 

New 
Orleans. 

Porto 
Eico. 

Cuba 
Musco- 
vado. 

does. 

53  @58 

52  @57 
50  @,54 
43  @65 

53  @5T 
55  @59 
46  @53 
46  @,50 
40  @57 
40  @,50 
53  ©62 
40  @48 

42  @55 
40  @,50 

47  @55 
40  @58 
40  @,70 

55  mo 

48  @65 
S8  @63 
38  <g,62 
40  @60 
32  @55 
30  @50 

—  @38 

43  @,48 

44  @,45 

52  @,60 
52  @,60 
50  @58 
50  @58 

50  @58 
52  @,58 

52  @60 
54  @60 

53  @,59 
53  @65 
53  @68 

51  @59 

40  @50 
40  @,50 
40  @5() 
40  @58 

40  @,n 

35  @,55 
35  @,56 
40  @60 
40  @60 
4n  @58 
40  @58 
42  @58 

—  @— 

—  @32 
32@3:3>6 
32>,  @,33 
33  @,34 

83  @36 
37>.  @40 
35  @40 
82  @35 
35  @40 

—  @- 

38  @  40 
38  @,  40 
38  @,  39 
38  @,  43 
40  @  45 
40@,42>^ 
40@42}« 
42  @,  44 
42  @,  46 
42  @  43 
42  @  50 
46  @,  50 

Average  for  the  year . . 

39  @41 
39  @44 
46i@52 
47  @,52i 
42  @,44 
32i@40 
32  @,35 
37  @38 

—  @,40 

—  @— 

44  @45 

46  @57 

47  @-55 
50  @55 

48  @50 
43  ©46 
38  @45 
40  @45 
36  @45 
35  @41 

51.08c. 

50.12c. 

40.87c. 

45  04c. 

56  0  4c. 

47  58c. 

34  6-Oc.  1  42  12c. 

tlnolnding  old  and  new  crop  New  Orleans. 
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JOHN  HENNESSEY.  jAg.  M.  HENNESSEY. 

HENNESSEY'S 

Copper,  Brass  &  Iron  Works, 


John  Hennessey  &>  Bro., 


DEALERS  IN 


FOB  STSAM  TMAXNBa 

Gas  &  Iron  Pipe,Steam  Fittings, Valves  &i  Cocks, 


MAi¥lJFACTUREKS  OF 


fAND  ALL  DEECEIPTIONS  OF 


Copper,   Brass  and  Iron  Work, 

OOI^I^^EI^  STILLS, 

EreacMHg  Fire=Eedls  amd  Heaters,  c&c.^ 
CORNER  GIROD  AND  MAGAZINE  STREETS, 


-PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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109  &  111  JULIA  STREET, 

 AND  

164, 166  and  168  MAGAZINE  STREET, 

« 

ALL  OBBBB8  FOR 

MICE  MIMMJfG 

Received  at  the  Mill,  or  addressed  to 
* 

Will  be  Promptly  Attended  to. 

SACKS  TOMISHED  FREE! 

I^ari^e  Stock  of  Fre»U  Oround  Corn  MCeal  aud  Homing 
Alwa3'»  on  Hand. 
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BICHASD  FBOTSOHEE, 

Seem  MES€M^j¥r» 

 AND  DEALER  IN  

^UIST  S  JVaRRANTED  J^AI^EN  ^EEDS. 

Planters  and  Gardeners  will  find  my  Seeds  the  most 
improved,  and  sold  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Country  Merchants  can  purchase  their  Seeds,  either  in 
papers  or  balk,  on  favorable  terms. 

Nos.  15  and  17  Dumaine  Street, 

Mew  Oi»l®a.iiLS» 

MAMMOTH 

SOUTHERN  STABLES, 

Nos,  131,  133  &  135  Baronne  Street, 
Branch,  82  Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleans. 

DEALERS  IN 


Kespectfully  solicit  a  call  from  Buyers. 
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FOR 

STATIONERY, 

INCLUDING 

Blank  Books,  Memorandums,  Envelopes, 

BLOTTING  AND  WRITING  PAPEES, 

INK  OF  A1.1.  KINOS, 

(1®M  Peas  ©f  FaiffeMM's  aM  ffolej's  Make, 

And  everytliing  usually  kept  in  a  first-class  Stationery  House. 
The  celebrated  Dixie  Mills  Paper  is  made  exclusively  for  us,  and  the  low  prica 
at  which  we  olFer  it,  for  the  quality  of  the  paper,  is  unequaled  m  tnia 
section.   Special  attention  of  Dealers  and  Large  Buyers 
is  called  to  our  Stock  and  Prices. 

1=  ^  IP  E  T  E  :K  I  E  S. 

New  styles  received  constantly  at  prices  to  correspond  with  the  times.  The 
handsomest  designs  ever  issued. 


The  Largest  Stock  and  Best  Assortment  in  the 
Southwest. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  all  the  leading  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  in  use  m 
this  section^  SLATES,  BLACKBOARDS,  CRAYONS,  GLOBES,  and  all  other 
material  constantly  on  hand.    Catalogues  mailed  to  any  address. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABBIBGEJD  DICTIONABT, 

Latest  revised  edition  ;  price,  $12.     Every  family  should  have  one. 

Worcester's   Unabridged  Dictionary ^ 

Latest  revised  edition  ;  price,  SlO.     The  standard 

FAMILY  ANB  TVLPIT  BIBLES^ 

From  $2  to  $150  eacb.    New  styles  of  Binding. 

STEREOSCOPES  FOB  75  CENTS, 

And  Stereoscopic  Views  at  75  cents  per  dozen. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 

At  less  than  cost  to  close  out. 

Book  and  Stationery  Depot,  Nos.  110  &  112  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans. 
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TUB 


lUllmVf  ^il  ^  jfertilisiitg 


i 

la  prepared  to  furnish  Planters  and  others  with 

Ground  Bone,  Dried  Blood  and  Meat 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

Is  highly  recommended  by  parties  using  it;  renews  the  land 
and  improves  the  crops. 

AppHcations  to  be  made  at  the  Stock  Landing,  or  by  letter  P. 
O.  Drawer  233. 


C.  DUHAMEL, 

111  Canal  Street,  ISew  Orleans. 


HOUSE  A]\i>  SUGAR  ther:»iometers, 

STEAIfl  A.^I>  VACUUm:  OUAGES, 
inATIIEItlATICAE  and  SURVEYII\0  IillSTRUTriEI>TS, 

MADE  AND  EEPAIEED. 
Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses. 
l>oiil>le  Focus,  Uylindric  and  JPebble  Glasses,  Etc.,  Etc 

^P.  8.-THIS  HOUSE  EMPLOYES  No'' TE AVELLING  AGENTS  OE  PEDDLEES. 


Cor.  Girod  and  I>ryades  Sts., 
Office-]\o.  310  Girod  Street,  ]>ew  Orleans,  Ea, 

MANVFACTUKE  EVERY    VARIETY  OF 

Steam  Engines,  Sugar  Mills,  Vacinim  Pans, 

Rice  Milling  Macliinery, 
Mill  and  Gin  Gearing,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Estimates  and  Price  Eists  famished  on  Application. 
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THE  NEW  ORLEANS 

Daily Democrat 

GEORGE  W.  DUPRE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Geo.  W.  Pupbe,  H.  J.  Hkaesey.  Jno.  Augustin.   Albebt  C.  Jaion. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS 


IS  PUBLISHED 

EVERY  MORNING. 

IT  IS  THE 

§M§li!  Immd  ef  th§  itit§  of  ImMiM 

AND  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  DEMOCEAT  has  a  large  and  increasing  circulation  in  this 
State,  and  also  in  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Texas,  and  therefore  offers 
superior  inducements  to  advertisers.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
our  paper  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  counting-room  and  family  circle. 

THE  WEEKLY  DEMOCEAT  is  a  handsome  eight  page  paper, 
issued  every  Saturday,  containing  the  latest  news  by  telegraph  and 
mail  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BATES  OF  SUBSCBIPTION. 

The  l>aily  democrat. 

One  year  

Six  months   ^  J^" 

Three  months   ^ 

One  month  •   \ 

Postage,  oue  year   ^ 

Payable  in  Advance. 

The  Weekly  Democrat, 

The  Weekly  Democrat,  a  large  eight-page  paper,  will  be  furnished  to  sub- 
scriberB  at  the  lollowing  rates :  . 

Oueyear  ^  J!X 

Six  months   J 

Three  months   ^ 

Postage  •  

Payable  in  Advance. 
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AND- 


UG  lESSEiiEE 


ESTABLISHED  FEBEUARY  9tb,  1868. 


SIZE,  33x44  ; 


48  COLUMNS. 


116  Poydras,  Corner  Camp  St., 

Most  Rev.  N.  J.  PERCHE, 

Archbishop  of  N.  O.,  President. 

WM.  J.  CASTELL,  Vice  President. 

.  0  

Tlie  Morning  Star 

Having  an  EXTENSIVE  CIECULATION  throughout 

Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama  and  Georgia, 

And  being  regularly  received  by  almost  every  CathoHc 
family  in  the  city,  is  one  of  the.  best  advertising 
mediums  offered  to  the  public. 

By  MAiL—One  copy,  one  year,  S3;  postage  prepaid  by  office. 
.  

A  Beautiful  jBicture,  suUahU  for  Framing - 
is  sent  to  each  Suhscriher  who  pays  one 
yearns  sul>scription  in  advance. 


Squabes. 


»AT£S  OF  AOVERTISII^G: 

1  Month.   2  Mos.     3  Mos,      6  Mos.     12  Mos. 


$5 
9 
16 


16 
22 


$12 

,20 
28 


$20 
31 
44 


50 
70 


THGS.  G.  RAPIER, 

GENERAL  MANAGEB. 
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THE 

Daily  City  Item 

Is  not  only  the  Cheapest  but  the  most  interesting 

ZSVXSNING  PAPZSR 

Ever  published  in  New  Orleans.    It  is  delivered  to  subscribers  at 

15  CENTS  A  WEEK, 

Including  the  Eight-Page 

And  as  it  is  carefully  read  by  all  classes  after  the  cares  of  the 
day  are  over,  it  is  unquestionably 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium 

Which  business  men  can  find.  The 

SUNDAY  EDITION 

"Will  be  furnished  to  Subscribers  without  any  extra  charge,  and 
sold  by  newsboys  and  on  the  public  stands. 

Its  CONTENTS  wiU  be  so  varied  as  to  secure  acceptable 

to  all  classes,  and  our  Advertising  friends  will  consult  their  interests 
by  sending  in  their  favors  at  an  early  hour,  as  in  that  case  their  ad- 
vertisements will  appear  in  the 

Saturday  Evening  Edition  of  tlic  ITEM 

without  charge. 

JB^  Let  readers  generally  look  out  for  the  SUNDAY  ITEM. 
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THE 


I='"u.'blisliedL 

EVERV  EVEWmc  A«0  SUNDAY  MORNIKG, 

Witli  a  WeeMy  Edition,- 

lii 


OFFICE  No.  112  GRAVIER  STREET,  Up  Stairs. 
Terms  of  S-u."bscriptioii : 

DAILY— One  Year  #5  00       WEEKLY— One  Year  $2  00 

Six  Months         3  00  Six  Months  1  25 

One  Month   50  Liberal  terms  to  Clubs. 

One  Week   15 

(Postage  prepaid  at  this  Office). 

Is  the  largest,  best  and  cheapest  Evening  Paper  pub- 
lished in  New  Orleans,  and  is  delivered  to 
subscribers  by  carriers  for  the  trifling  sum  of 

Fifteen  Cents  per  Week 

IIs^CLITDIIsG  THE 

SUNDAY  MORNING  EDITION. 

Which  is  an  Eight  Page  Paper 
Filled  with  well  selected  and  interesting  reading  matter 
suited  to  every  taste. 


--:o: 


Is  also  an  Eight  Page  Paper,  wnth  an  Agricultui'al 
Department  and  a  Kevievv  of  the  Markets. 

Our  local  columns  include  the  most  interesting  features,  such  as  

Hotel  Arrivals,  Talk  on  'Change,  Marriages  Kecorded,  Metereological 
Reports,  Daily  Mortuary  Reports,  Daily  List  of  Letters,  Transfers  of 
Real  Estate,  Customhouse,  City  Hall  and  State  House  Gossip,  etc. 

,  Address,  C.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  No.  112  Gravier  St. 
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(Daily  and  Weekly,) 


STOUTEMYER  &  JUDSON, 

PROPRIETORS. 

 0  

SUBSCEIPTION  TERMS: 

Seven  Papers  per  Week,  per  annum,  $14,  and  at  same 
rate  half  yearly  and  quarterly. 

 •WBEKL'^  

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  MORNING. 
Per  annum  $3,  and  at  same  rate  half  yearly 
and  quarterly. 


The  NEW  OKLEANS  WEEKLY  TIMES  is  a  large  8-page  paper, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  latest  and  most  important  news  ;  choice 
and  select  reading  for  the  family  ;  valuable  matter  for  the  farmer, 
planter,  merchant  and  mechanic  ;  and  a  financial  and  commercial  page, 
the  completest  and  most  reliable  of  any  in  the  South.  ^  The  WEEKLY 
will  contain  miscellaneous  matter  of  every  kind,  making  it  most  read- 
able and  valuable.  The  TIMES  is  specially  adapted  for  circulation 
among  the  planters,  farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants  of  the  South, 
keeping  always  in  view  and  endeavoring  constantly  to  promote  their 
best  interests.  Address, 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES, 

70  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans. 
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THE 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1847.] 
Is  l»iil>lislied  in  Tliree  I>istiiict  Editions,  viz  ; 

pFFICE  ;    108  J3a/AP  ^Ti\EET, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

 ;o:  

J.  HASSINGER      -      -  Proprietor. 

 :o:  

Jg^The  Gazette  is  the  oldest  German  Newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  in  the  South- 
ern States. 


TERMS: 

Daily  Paper,  1^16  00.     Weekly  Paper,  $3  00  and  Sunday  Paper 
$3  00  per  annum.    Weekly  and  Sunday  Paper 
together,  $5  00  per  annum. 


i^As  to  the  importance  of  the  GERMAN  GAZETTE  as  an 
ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  TO  BUSINESS  MEN,  we  refer  to  any 
of  our  advertising  patrons  of  long  standing  ;  and  we  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Wholesale  Merchants  particularly  to  the  very  extensive 
circulation  of  our  weekly  issue.    Terms  moderate. 
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THE 


THE    OLDEST    and  MOST   POPULAR   and  INFLUENTIAL 
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CornxJiereial   Year  Mnding  Atigust  Slstj  187 7 o 


The  year  that  has  just  closed  is  in  some  re- 
spects not  dissimilar  to  those  which  preceded  it. 
Taking  a  broad  glance  at  its  most  salient  fea- 
tures they  present  a  cheequered  aspect,  in  wiiich 
the  very  dark  spots  perhaps  exceed  the  bright, 
but  with  a  still  wider  surface  toned  down  into 
neutral  tints,  approximating  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  '  For  example,  in  some  instances  the 
merchant  has  met  with  heavy  •  losses,  in  others 
he  has  rea  ized  satisfactory  profits  ;  in  most 
cases  he  has  merely  maintained  his  position 
without  showing  either  progress  or  retrogressi  n 
Eents  and  salaries  have  been  reduced 
Business  has  been  conducted  throughout 
with  the  most  rigid  economy,  which  has 
bee  a  equally  extended  to  family  expenses.  And 
yet  the  merchant's  balance  sheet  indicates  no 
net  improvement,  Excepting  perhaps  in  its 
diminution  of  liabilities,  with  little  reward  for 
personal  services  and  nothing  for  interest  on 
capital.  Brighter  anticipations  were  entertained 
at  the  commencement  of  the  commercial  year, 
and  even  now,  the  merchant  trusts  that  such 
hopes  have  only  been  deferred  and  still  looks 
forward  with  confidence  thaJ  they  will  be  real- 
ized at  no  distant  period. 

In  tills  hope  he  perseveres  and  prudently 
continues  liis  business  with  the  advantage  ot 
tlie  wisdom  taught  by  experience  and  his  debts 
circumscribed  within  narrower  limits.  .Calmly 
viewmg  tlte  past  and  closely  scrutinizing  the 
present,  he  finds  reason  to  hope  for  a  more  favor- 
able future.  If  he  had  not  he  would  wind  up 
his  affairs  and  emigrate  to  some  more  prosper- 
ous locality.  But  when  he  glances  around  the 
whole  field  of  American  enterprise  he  finds  no 
point  more  attractive.  In  all  pothers  the  com- 
mercial world  is  suffering  from  similar  causes. 
The  shrinkage  in  real  estate  has  its  equal  in  the 
shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  busines.  Trade  has 
been  restricted  within  limits  too  narrow  to  afford 
scope  to  all  its  participants.  If  a  certain  num- 
jjCr  of  dealers,  in  any  line  of  business,  were  to 


remove  to  some  other  city,  the  actual  trade 
would  perhaps  furnish  a  fair  remuneration  for 
those  who  remained.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances it  is  so  much  divided,  that  the  share  of 
each  individual  is  barely  suflficient  to  meet  ex- 
penses. It  is  no  doubt,  however,  a  wise  policy 
to  hf  Id  their  position.  Independently  of  the  ob- 
jections of  adding  their  faithful  employes  to  the 
large  number  who  are  idle  and  destitute,  and 
imfitted  by  their  previous  pursuits  for  other 
avocations,  they  can  see  no  probability  of  im- 
proving their  situation  elsewhere.  If  on  the 
other  hand  they  persevere  they  have  good  reason 
to  hope  for 

A  PAVOKABLE    KE ACTION. 

If  the  country  were  a  sandy  desert' and  it  had 
neither  fuel  nor  water  power  to  run  its  manufac- 
tories—in short,  if  it  were  incapacitated  for  pro- 
duction, it  would  be  othei-wise.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  fertile  soil,  extensive  tracts 
not  yet  opened  to  cultivation,  increased  means 
of  accessibilty  to  market,  exuberant  production 
at  cheapened  cost  from  lower  wages  }\'ith  un- 
diminished purchasing  power,  and  foreign  mar- 
kets brought  commercially  nearer  to  us  by 
cheapened  freights,  as  well  as  by  steam  power. 
From  all  these  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  when 
actual  supplies  are  consumed  by  the  increasing 
multitudes  of  our  population,  then  will  arise  a 
demand  from  consumers,  who  will  be  able  to 
pay  for  what  they  want,  to  an  extent  that 
will  give  renewed  activity  to  the  business  of  the 
country  merchant— greater  perhaps  than  has 
been  known  for  many  years— which,  reacting  on 
the  city  trade,  will  inaugurate  a  period  of  pros- 
perity even  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  have 
anticipated.  A  sagacious  publicist  attributes 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons to  the  new  labor-saving  machines  intro- 
duced within  the  past  few  years.  He  is  right  in 
his  premises,  but  we  think  errs  in  his  conclusion. 
A  people  as  a  whole  cannot  be  permanently 
empoverished  by  excessive  production.  While 
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many  no  doubt  suffer  by  labor-saving  machinery 
supersedirg  their  manual  services,  others  profit 
by  it.  An  equal  or  an  increased  amount  of 
■wealth  has  been  created  by  the  co-operation  of 
capital  and  labor,  although  it  may  be  irregularly 
and  differently  distributed.  Eventually  society 
accommodates  itself  to  its  changed  condition. 
The  unemployed  find  some  other  field  for  their 
services  and  again  become  producers,  in  which 
they  add  to  the  aggregate  wealth,  while  each  in- 
dividual derives  some  advantage  from  its  accu- 
mulation. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  reason, 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  using  it  not  as  a 
question  of  political  economy  but  to  indicate  that 
the  merchant,  whose  vocation  is  Ihe  interchange 
of  commodities,  must  eventually  profit  by  their 
increased  production.  As  we  remarked  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  this  country,  with  its  fertile 
soil  and  exuberant  products,  affording  an  enor- 
mous surplus  for  foreign  export,  embracing  not 
only  cotton,  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  but  to- 
bacco, petroleum  and  many  minor  articles,  it 
must  eventually  exhibit  an  accelerated  move- 
ment in  every  department  of  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  when  this 

EENNAISSANCE 

occurs,  confidence  will  displace  distrust,  enter- 
prise supersede  caution,  activity  succeed  to 
lethargy  and  general  prosperity  follow  the  pre- 
vious^depression.  Inspired  by  such  anticipations 
we  enter  upon  the  new  commercial  year  with 
renewed  confidence  and  courage. 

The  ncAV  year  was  ushered  in  with  equally 
cheering  hopes.  Not  only  our  Southern  products 
were  coming  forward  freely  and  commanding 
satisfactory  prices  but  the  ' cereal  crops  of  the 
West  were  meeting  a  ready  sale  at  the  seaports, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  winter  packing  of 
pork  alone  would  coramand  hardly  less  than 
$70,000,000.  The  fiow  of  currency  to  the  West 
for  the  purchase  of  grain  and  hogs,  and  to  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  South  for  the  move- 
ment of  cotton,  sugar  and  molasses  had  been  of 
imposing  proportions,  and  its  return  to  the  sea- 
ports in  payment  of  obligations  to  banks  and 
factors  had  already  commenced.  Such  was  our 
condition  in  the  third  month  of  the  commercial 
year.  Increased  confidence,  moreover,  inspired 
our  commercial  classes  from  the  results  of  our 
State  and  municipal  elections— a  confidence 
that  was  felt  by  capitalists,  as  well —  and  with 
the  assured  prospect  of  social  harmony,  public 
morality  and  wise  legislation,  it  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  point  to  a  time  when  a  more  general 
contentment  pervaded  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 


If  all  the  hopes  which  we  then  entertained 
have  not  been  realized,  it  requires  but  little  re- 
flection to  note  the  causes  of  our  disappointment. 
Of  course  the  falling  off  in  our  receipts  of  cotton 
and  the  low  prices  at  which  it  has  ruled  must  be 
ranked  among  the  principal.  But  this  is  to 
some  extent  compensated  by  the  increase  in 
sugar  and  molasses.  Corn  and  wheat  have  also 
come  forward  more  freely,  but  on  the  other 
hand  our  receipts  show  a  falling  off  in  a  long 
list,  including  flour,  provisions  and  many  minos 
articles.  This  shrinkage  in  our  supplies  of  these 
articles  would  be  less  important  if  it  did  not  indi- 
cate a  corresponding  reduction  in  our  business 
with  the  interior,  curtailing  the  sales  of  nearly 
all  our  wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers.  The 
same  causes  which  have  diverted  these  articles 
into  other  channels,  have  controlled  supplies  for 
the  interior,  and  as  long  as  the  lateral  railroads 
by  their  competition  with  each  other  run  at  rates 
which  will  not  pay  their  actual  expenses,  and 
even  below  the  current. rates  for  river  transpor- 
tation. Western  produce  will  seek  a  market 
and  Western  merchants  lay  in  their  supplies  in 
the  Atlantic  sea  ports. 

Under  tliese  circumstances  it  was  never  more 
important  than  now  that  we  should  adopt  such 
new  modes  for  transportation  of  produce  by  the 
river  as  will  warrant  a  reduction  in  river  freights. 
Our  St. Louis  friends  allege  that  20c  per  cental  is 
merely  a  paying  rate  by  barge  and  would  not 
compensate  a  steamboat.  We  have  no  doubt, 
on  the  contrary,  that  at  an  average  stage  of  the 
river  between  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  grain  can  be 
carried  from  the  latter  point  to  our  levee  at  half 
the  rates  named.  When  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  12)4  c  per  cental,  we  heard  no  complaint  from 
the  carriers,  ard  what  was  done  then,  can  be 
done  again.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  barge  system  is  beyond  all  question  the  most 
expedient  and  economical.  The  towage  of  the 
barges  back  to  St.  Louis,  against  a  heavy  cur- 
rent, with  unremunerative  freight  lists,  presents 
an  objection  to  that  system,  which  it  is  alleged 
by  shipwrights  and  engineers  can  be  obviated 
by  boats,  with  their  own  motive  power,  especially 
adapted  to  the  transportation  of  freights.  We 
have  never  lost  confidence  in  the  Sharrock 

IRON  STEAM  BAKC.ES, 

with  the  hulls  perfectly  adapted  to  carry- 
uig  large  cargoes  on  .a  [moderate  draft  of 
water,  and  with  steam  engines  of  sufficient 
power  to  drive  them  10  miles  per  hour  up  stream 
and  I'i  miles  per  hour  wilh  the  current,  occu- 
pying but  little  room  and  run  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  expenditure  for  fuel.  Had  the  projector 
of  these  boats  not  found  profitable  employment 
for  the  whole  of  his  large  capital  in  supplying 
machinery  and  ergines  to  sugar  planters,  ho 
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would  no  doubt  long  since  have  acconaplished 
this  enterprise.  "Without,  however,  having  re- 
course to  his  boats,  others  have  been  projected 
from  which  similar  efficiency  and  economy  are 
anticipated.  The  necessity  of  providing  for 
cheapening  river  transportation  becomes  mani- 
fest every  season.  Even  if  the  lateral  railways 
be  compelled  to  abandon  their  cutting  down 
competition  and  combine  on  rates  which  will 
aflFord  them  a  fair  remuneration,  the  current 
river  rates  will  be  too  high  to  command  the 
preference.  The  river  therefore  must  be  utilized 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  when  this  shall  be  done, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Few  Orleans  will  become 
the  main  outlet  for  Western  produce.  Nor  have 
we  any  doubt  that  when  this  is  accomplished 
there  will  always  be  an  abimdant  supply  of  both 
steam  and  sail  freight  room  for  prompt  shipr- 
ment,'at  low  rates,  ot  all  the  grain  or  produce 
that  may  be  offered.  The  supply  of  both  steam 
and  sail  tonnage  is  abundant,  and  it  will  freely 
seek  our  port  as  soon  as  it  can  be  assured  of 
freight.  With  rapid  communication  by  tele- 
graph, ship-owners  at  other  ports,  American 
and  Canadian,  being  kept  advised  of  the  freight 
prospect,  are  always  ready  to  send  to  this  port  any 
amount  of  tonnage  that  the  demand  may  require, 
and  with  the  competition  between  the  jettied 
South  Pass  and  the  dredged  Southwest  Pass, 
they  may  confidently  rely  upon  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  prevent  any  delay.  But  ocean  rates 
will  never  be  reduced  to  tlieir  minimum  point 
until  the  ships  have  a  steady  and  ample  supply 
of  freight.  In  this  case,  more  promptly  perhaps 
than  in  any  other,  the  demand  must  precede 
and  will  attract  the  supply.  New  Orleans  is 
essentially  a  steam  port.  The  steamship  re- 
quires no  tug  to  tow  her  inward  or  outward, 
and  if  she  have  the  necessary  appliances,  her 
steam  power  can  be  used  for  discharging  and 
for  loading  cargo. 

But  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  river  alone. 
We  may,  on  the  contrary,  rely  upon  the 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 

and  its  connections  for  increasing  receipts  of 
Western  produce,  at  reasonable  rates,  which 
will  be  kept  down  to  their  minimum  point  by 
the  competition  of  the  river.' 

The  purchase  of  the  Mississippi  Cen 
tral  Railroad  by  this  Compaay,  has 
been  lor  some  time  regarded  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  but;  now  that  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact  ah  doubts  that 
may  have  previously  existed  on  the 
subject  have  been  happily  removed.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  has  now  a 
through  track  between  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans  independent  of  all  other  roads. 
The  importance  of  this  route  to  our  city 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  affords 
the  means  for  the  transportation  of 
Western  produce  from  the  whole  of  Cen- 


tral Illinois,  Western  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and,  by  its  connection  with 
Western  roads,  for  all  the  produce  of  the 
Northwest  that  now  finds  a  market  ab 
Chicago.  It  may  be  regarded,  in  one 
sense,  as  a  monopoly,  possessing  all  a 
monopolist's  power,  but  it  is  a  monopoly 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  proprietors 
can  best  be  promoted  by  operating  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  While  it  has  a 
monopoly  of  its  route,  that  route  has  the 
treble  competition  of  the  lateral  lines  of 
transportation  between  the  West  and  the 
East,  the  river  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  lateral  roads  from  Tennes- 
see to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  competi- 
tion of  these  several  routes  will  make  it 
the  interest  of  the  road  to  carry  through 
freights  at  low  rates.  The  inhabitants  of 
intermediate  towns  will,  no  doubt, 
grumble,  at  the  charges  between  their 
own  localities  and  New  Orleans  being 
high,  compared  with  the  through  rates, 
but  they  should  reflect  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  latter  is  specially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  South  and  the  Southern 
terminus.  The  commerce  and  population 
of  New  Orleans  cannot  be  largely  in- 
creased, without  benefitting  the  people 
of  adjacent  districts,  creating  for  them  a 
larger  demand  for  their  products  and  en- 
abling them  to  srfpply  their  wants  for 
goods  and  the  prdduce  of  (Jther  feections  of 
the  country  at  lower  prices.  Take  for 
example  fruirs  and  garden  vegetables. 
Is  it  not  manifest  to  our  friends  along  the 
line  of  this  road  that  with  a  population 
of  300,000  souls,  the  demand  foe  these 
products  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden 
will  be  much  greater,  than  it  we  have  a 
population  of  only  200,000  ?  By  such 
works  as  the  Illinois  Central,  New  Or- 
leans becomes  the  entrepot,  not  only  of  a 
few  Southern  State?,  but  of  the  great 
West  with  its  fertile  soil  and  increasing 
population.  Through  rates  then  will  be 
kept  down  to  a  point  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent, the  diversion  of  trade  from  New 
Orleans  to  her  Atlantic  rivals.  Formerly 
it  was  urged  that  New  York  capital  was 
not  only  the  source  of  Chicago's  pros- 
perity but  controlled  her  transportation 
lines  for  the  spec  al  banefic  of  the  North- 
ern emporium.  Whether  this  was  true  or 
not,  it  cannot  be  correctly  asserted  now.  \ 
The  interests  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  of 
the  lateral  transportation  lines  and  iheAt- 
lantic  ports  are  rather  antagonistic  than 
identical.  The  Illinois  Central,  from  the 
enormous  capital  invested  in  it  and  the 
wealthy  country  through  which  it  runs, 
may  well  aspire  to  becoming  the  greatest 
freight  carrier  of  the  continent.  To  at- 
tain this  object  of  its  ambition,  it  will  be 
its  interest  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
produce  to  the  Gulf  by  every  means  in 
its  power,  and  to  foster  the  New  Orleans 
export  trade  by  whatever  influence  it 
may  possess. 

With  a  deep  outlet  to  the  Gulf,  with 
the  ocean  carrying  trade  largely  in- 
creased by  steam  dispensing  with  the  ex- 
pense of  river  towage,  and  the  towage  of 
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sailing  vessels  reduced  by  competition, 
with  a  retorm  in  oar  system  of  loading 
and  discharging  vessels,  in  which  steam 
will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  and  the 
stevedore's  personal  profits  will  hardly 
be  diminished,  waile  bis  charges  will  be 
materially  reduced  from  cheaper  labor 
and  labor-saving  machinery,  and  with 
reform,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  in  all 
our  local  charges,  nothing  will  remain 
to  be  done  at  the  New  Orleans  terminus 
to  promote  our  foreig:n commerce.  With 
such  ameliorations  of  trade,  river  freights 
will  be  cut  dqwn  to  a  minimum  point, 
and  the  competition  will  make  it  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  Illinois  Central  to  adjust  its 
charges  at  rates  which  will  still  com- 
mand a  large  proportion  of  the  trade. 
We  learn  by  telegraph  that  a  direct  ship- 
ment of  flour  has  been  made,  or  is  mak- 
ing, ftom  Nashville,  via  Port  Royal  to 
Liverpool.  When  our  steam  lines  are 
run  in  connection  Avith  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, such  shipments  will  be  made  with 
gi'eater  advantage  to  the  shippers  via 
New  Orleans;  and  so  with  regard  to  the 
entire  Western  surplus  seeking  a  foreign 
market. 

Not  only  the  export  trade,  however, 
will  be  benefitted  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  river  route,  but^^our  import  trade 
as  well,  and  th.e  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when,  with  our  cheaper  leots,  cheaper 
living,  and  immunity  from  the  paralysing 
power  of  severe  wiriters,  the  importers  of 
New  Or'eans  will  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand from  the  merchants  of  the  interior 
who  supply  the  country  demand  for  con- 
sumption, at  prices  which  will  give  her 
the  preference  over  the  Atlantic  seaports. 
This  import  trade  will  be  distributed  to 
the  West  almost  exclusively  by  the  rail, 
while  the  river  will  compet-^  with  it  suc- 
cessfully iu  all  low  priced  and  bulky 
goods,  and  the  transportation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Western  crops.  We  re- 
gard then  the  purchase  of  the  Mississippi 
Central  by  the  Illinois  Central  as  a 
happy  event  for  New  Orleans,  auspicious 
of  a  material  extension  of  our  commerce 
and  indirectly  of  increased  prosperity  for 
all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  well 
as  of  more  direct  benefit  to  our  commer- 
cial friends. 

We  may,  moreover,  confidently  expect,  at  an 
early  period,  railway  connection  with  the  Texas 
roads,  which  will  assure  us  ample  receipts,  not 
of  cotton  and  hides  alone,  but  of  wheat  and 
other  cereal  crops  in  a  more  imposing  volume 
than  the  most  sanguine  have  as  yet  anticipated. 
This  communication  with  the  interior  will  at  the 
same  time  enable  our  wholesale  dealers  to  supply 
tlic  country  merchant  with  all  the  goods  he  may 
require,  and  wc  shall  thus  recover  the  valuable 
trade  diverted  from  us  hitherto  by  Western 
cities.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  manifest 
advantages  of  this  connection,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  de- 
layed.   The  value  of 
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is  SO  utterly  dependent  on  the  extent  of  our 
trade,  the  changes  in  which  have  always  con- 
trolled the  fluctuations  of  its  market  value,  that 
t  would  seem,  that  even  if  our  commercial 
classes  had  been  unable  to  contribute  for  the 
purpose,  the  property  holders  themselves  would 
have  long  since  built  the  road  necessary  to  effect 
the  desired  connection,  as  the  certain  means  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  their  stores  and  dwelling 
houses,  of  ensuring  prompt  payment  of  increased 
rents,  of  extending  the  sales  of  merchandise  by 
retail  as  well  as  wholesale  dealers,  of  restoring 
prompt  payments  both  of  small  and  large  debts, 
and  of  city  and  State  taxes,  as  well,  of  making 
the  collector  a  welcome  visitor  instead  of  an 
odious  intruder,  and  of  enabling  every  one  to 
contribute  more  liberally  to  all  other  useful  enter- 
prises which  appeal  to  the  public  spirit.  We  are 
not  blind  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
extension  of  this  road  to  the  Pacific,  but  leaving 
that  for  the  future  our  attention  is  absorbed  by 
the  presmt—^iy  the  paramount  importance  of 
our  recovering  the  trade  of  Western  Arkansas, 
Northwestern  Louisiana  and  Northern  Texas, 
diverted  from  us  by  longer  roads,  to  other  mar- 
kets, and  of  extending  our  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  Texas  in  connection  with  the  great 
lateral  line  of  railway.  The  letter  of  Mr.  James 
C.  Clarke,  Vice-President  of  the  N.  0.,  Jackson 
«&  G.  N.  E.  E.  Co.,  presents  an  argument  in' 
favor  of  .this  road  which  is  irrefutable.  Mr. 
Clarke  shows  that  Northern  Texas  and  North- 
western Louisiana  would  have  at  New  Orleans 
a  much  nearer  market  than  either  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago,  quite  as  favorable  for  breadstufifs  and 
provisions,  and  more  so  for  cotton  and  wool. 
Mr.  Clarke  urged,  moreover,  that  while  wheat, 
too,  is  worth  as  much  in  New  Orleans  as  at 
either  of  the  other  points,  there  is  no  reason 
why  flour  should  not  be  manufactured  as  cheaply 
in  New  Orleans  as  in  St,  Louis  or  Chicago.  The 
lower  freight  charges,  owing  to  the  shorter  dis- 
tance to  New  Orleans,  would  be  a  source  of 
proflt  to  the  miller;  add  to  this  only  twenty 
cents  per  barrel  for  freight  from  St.  Louis  by 
river  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  manufacturer 
could  count  on  a  profit  of  forty  cents  per  barrel 
in  making  flour  at  New  Orleans,  and  also  find  a 
ready  market,  at  good  prices,  for  all  his  mill  feed, 
Texas  beef  is  now  sold  at  retail  in  the  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  markets  for  ten  to  thirteen  cents 
per  pound,  after  paying  freight  on  the  cattle  in 
one  instance  a  distance  of  220  miles  to  St.  Louis, 
and  in  another  of  446  miles  to  Chicago,  greater 
than  to  New  Orleans,  from  tlie  same  common 
point  of  shipment,  taking  Fort  Worth  as  the 
base.  The 
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PF.ACTICAL  POINTS 

in  this  matter  are  the  respective  distances  from 
ihe  interior  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  wliich 
are  stated  as  follows : 

Miles. 

Marshall  via  Little  Eoek  to  St  Louis   565 

Marshall  via  I.  M.  E.  E.,  Cairo  and  I.  C.  E. 

E.  to  Chicago   83S 

Marshall  via  K  O.  Pacific  Eailway  to  New 

Orleans   33G 

Dallas  via  ]SL  K.  and  T.  and  C.  B.  and  Q. 

E.  E.  to  Chicago   930 

Dallas  via  Marshall  and  Little  Eock  to  St. 

Louis   713 

Dallas  via  Marshall  and  N.  O.  T  acifle  Eail- 
way to  New  Orleans   434 

Shreveport  via  Marshall  and  Little  Eock  to 

St.  Louis   605 

Shreveport  via  Marshall.  1.  M.  E.  E.,  Cairo 

and  I.  C.  E.  E  to  Chicago   878 

Shreveport  via  N.  0.  Pacific  Eailway  to 

Kew  Orleans   300 

Tesarkana  via  L  M.  E.  E.  to  St.  Louis ....  490 
Texarkana  viaL  M.  E.  E.,  Cairo  and  I.  C. 

E.  E.  to  Chicago   763 

Texarkana  via  Marshall  and  N.  O.  Pacific 

Eailway  to  New  Orleans   411 

Sherman  via  A.  and  P.  E.  E.  to  St.  Louis. .  594 
Sherman  via  A.  and  P.  E.  E.  and  C.  and 

A.  E.  E.  to  Chicago   S77 

Sherman  via  Dallas,  Marshall  and  N.  0. 

Pacific  Eailway  to  New  Orleans.   548 

Fort  "Worth  via  Dallas,  Marshall  and  Little 

Eock  to  St.  Louis   745 

Fort  Worth  via  Dallas,  M.  K.  and  T.  and 

C.  B.  and  Q.  B.  E.  to  Chicago   962 

Fort  Worth  via  Dallas,  Marshall  and  N.  0. 

Pacific  Eailway  to  New  Orleans   516 

The  following  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  first 
year's  income  of  the  road  when  completed  : 
150,000  bales  cotton,  at  $2  50  per  bale. .  $375,000 

2000  car  loads  stock,  at  $45  per  car  .  90,000 

3000  car  loads  graio,  at  $50  per  car   150,000 

U.  S.  Mail,  $100  per  mile  per  annum ....  30,000 
Express  and  miscellaneous  freight  by 

passenger  trains   15,000 

Through  and  local  passenger  traffic  .  100,000 

Merchandise,  supplies  &  general  freight.  80,000 

Gross  earnings  $340,040 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes,  65  per  ct.  546,000 
Net  applicable  to  interest    394,000 


First  mortgage  $3,000,00.0  at  7  per  cent.  $210,000 
Second  Mortgage  $675,000  at  7  per  cent  47,250 

Annual  interest  charge   $257,260 

We  think  that  the  receipts  of  cotton  will  con- 
siderably exceed  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Clarke, 


and  will  probably  reach  250,000  bales,  and  that 
he  has  also  made  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic  and  freight  on  other  commodities 
than  cotton,  grain  and  stock. 

This  subject  has  been  so  forcibly  pressed  upon 
our  people  that  those  who  have  paid  the  most 
attention  to  it  suppose  that  its  merits  are  fully 
understood.  We  think  this  is  a  dangerous 
error.  At  one  time  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  a  road  from  New  Orleans,  but 
one  from  Alexandria  to  Marshall,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  produce  delivered  at  Alexandria 
could  be  ferried  to  our  port  and  delivered  along 
side  the  ocean  going  ship,  at  only  a  shade  more 
than  if  the  terminus  were  Westwego.  But  this 
objection  having  been  obviated  by  a  strong  force 
being  placed  on  the  line  from  Bayou  Goula  to 
Alexandria,  and  a  through  line  from  Marshall 
to  Westwego  being  thus  assured,  the  road 
through  sea  marshes  to  Orange  and  its  connec- 
tion there,  with  the  road  to  Houston  is  brought 
forward  in  opposition.  The  importance  of 
this  road  we  fully  appreciate.  But  we  have 
long  since  come  to  a  conclusion  that  the  surest 
means  of  expediting  its  construction  will  be  to 
build  a  road  to  Marshall  When  that  is  in 
operation,  the  parties  interested  in  the  Houston 
road  will  be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  con- 
struct it  without  delay,  as  otherwise  passengers 
from  Houston  for  New  Orleans,  and  a  fortiori 
from  all  northern  and  western  Texas,  would 
take  the  rail  via  Marshall.  Henca  if  by  the 
trifling  subscription  required  of  us  of  $675,000, 
we  etsure  the  construction  of  a  road  to 
Marshall,  we  also  ensure  the  bniid'ng  of  the 
road  to  Orange  and  Houston. 

This,  however,  hardly  requires  mentioa,  for 
we  believe  it  Is  more  generally  understood  in 
our  community  than  the  respective  local  advan- 
tages of  the  tAVO  roads,  and  their  prospective 
■value  to  our  commercial  classes  and  real  estate 
owners— to  the  lat  er  even  more  than  to  the 
former.  On  an  earlier  occasion  we  remarked 
that  public  attention  had  been  often  fixed  on 
the  terminus  to  an  extent  that  caused  the  inter- 
mediate or  local  trade  to  be  overlooked.  In 
ca?e  of  the  construction  of  the  Marshall  road, 
we  fee  a  fair  prospect  of  recovering  the  trade  of 
Northwestern  Louisiaia  and  Arkansas,  and 
Northeastern  and  Northern  Texas.  Our 
wh(jlesale  dealers  will  again  become  the  re- 
cipients of  orders  for  the  various  commodities 
required  for  consumption  in  those  districts  ard 
a  volume  of  wheat,  greater  ihan  any  which  has 
ever  before  flowed  into  New  Orleans,  will  be 
poured  upon  our  levee  for  sale  or  transhipment. 
We  may  also  expect  unprecedented  supplies  of 
horned  cattle  and  packed  meats  for  export,  and 
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our  beef  market  will  become  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  in  any  American  seaport.  As  shown 
above  we  may  also  expect  a  very  large  addition 
to  our  receipts  of  cotton.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Let  us  look  a  little  nearer  home.  The  expe- 
rience of  every  commimity  proves  that  railroads 
are  the  sure  precursors  of  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation. Not  of  unskilled  labor  only,  but  of 
small  capitalists  as  well ;  that  is  of  farmers  with 
means  to  purchase  lands,  and  pay  for  improv- 
ing and  stocking  them  with  animals  and  imple- 
ments. This  is  the  case  even  when  they  pene- 
trate districts  with  a  poor  and  unproductive 
soil,  but  must  be  much  more  so  when  they  ent-er 
a  fertile  and  salubrious  country,  with  a  ready 
access  to  a  never-failing  and  remunerative 
market.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  the 

RAILWAY  TO  MARSHALL 

is  completed  we  shall  witness  a  steady  immi- 
gration of  hardy,  thrifty  and  industrious  white 
men  to  take  up  farms  along  its  line  and  develop 
their  latent  agricultural  wealth.  "With  the  in- 
crease of  population,  towns  and  villages  are  sure 
to  spring  up  at  suitable  locations.  Every  one 
of  these  well-to-do  immigrants  will  be  a 
nucleus  around  whom  others  will  congregate. 
Churches  and  schools  naturally  follow,  and  the 
whole  country  is  transformed  froxa.  an  impassa- 
ble swamp  and  entangled  wilderness  into  ~  a 
rich,  populous  and  prosperous  territory.  The 
increase  in  population  along  the  line  of  this  rail- 
road will  give. an  impulse  to  the  trade  of  New 
Orleans,  which  we  verily  believe,  is  not  appre- 
eiated'by  even  its  projectors— perhaps  not  by 
even  its  most  sanguine  advocates. 

All  these  arguments  derive  additional  force 
from  the  developments  of  the  recent  wide-spread 
railway  strikes,  and  communist  mobs.  The 
great  question  now  is 

THK  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

With  an  excess  of  unskilled  labor  at  one  point 
there  is  a  deficiency  at  another.  We  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  unskilled  labor 
needed.  The  small  capitalists  and  the  skilled 
labor  necessarily  follow  the  rail— the  one  to 
purchase  the  land,  the  other  to  make  the  im- 
provements. But  both  require  unskilled  labor, 
as  well.  Build  the  road  then  and  there  will  be 
no  deficiency  of  either,  and  Louisiana  will  have 
the  honor  of  being  among  the  first  to  folve  the 
labor  problem  by  giving  reasonable  wages  to 
the  starving  multitudes  of  older  sections.  If  this 
road  form  a  connection  with  the  Texas  Pacific 
at  Marshall,  and  the  latter  be  carried  no  fartlier 
than  Fort  Worth,  it  will  still'  be  the  means  of 
assuring  to  us  the  favorable  reaction  in  trade 
which  we  have  so  long  expected.  But  this  will 
not  complete  the  chapter  of 


OUR  PROGRESS. 

We  have  beyond  the  present  terminus  of  the 
road  an  empire,  the  conquest  of  which  will  in- 
evitably make  New  Orleans  the  chief  outlet  for 
volumes  of  produce,  and  the  chief  export  city  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  increase  in  its  ex- 
port trade  we  may  fairly  expect  a  certain  in- 
crease in  its  imports. 

To  hasten  this  brilliant  future,  we  require  a 
more  cordial  union  among  all  classes  of  our 
community.  Each  is  dependent  upon  some  other. 
Labor  is  dependent  upon  capital  and  capital 
profitless  without  labor.  And  thus,  too,  sTcilled 
labor,  requires  the  aid  of  unskilled,  active  capi- 
tal aids  fixed  capital,  and,  above  all,  the  mutual 
dependence  is  strongest  between  the  tenant  and 
the  landlord— the  merchant  and  the  property 
owner.  Take  away  the  commerce  of  the  city 
and  its  rural  sections  would  be  more  valuable 
than  its  urban,  for  the  one  w^ould  still  be  pro- 
ductive, while  the  other  would  be  worthless 
ruins.  There  are  men  still  living  who  shot  ducks 
in  ponds  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  centre 
of  the  cotton  trade.  The  marvellous  change 
from  oue  period  to  the  other  was  caused  by 
trade,  without  its  usual  adjunct  manufactures. 
From  that  time  to  this,  property  has  fluctu- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  A'ariations  of'  com- 
merce, and  yet  there  are  men  so  blind  to  their 
own  interest  as  to  attach  more  importance  to  a 
slight  reduction  in  their  assessments,  than  to  the 
railroad  so  absolutely  essential  to  their  future 
prosperity.  By  request,  we  reproduce  in  another 
column  an  editorial  article  on  this  subject,  which 
w^e  originally  published  August  25th. 

The  general  movement  of  our  trade  has  con- 
tinued to  be  facilitated  and  aided  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

THE  OOTTON  EXCHANGE. 

The  former  has  exert^ed  a  legitimate  influence 
in  the  interest  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, and  its  proceedings  have  been  prompt 
and  judteious  The  value  of  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change, even  if  considered  merely  as  a  news- 
room, relieving  its  members  of  the  onerous  tax 
for  daily  telegrams  of  the  Northern  and  Euro- 
pean markets,  has  become  indispensable  not 
only  to  the  cotton  trade,  to  Mhich  the  full  mem- 
bership is  confined,  but  to  ship  agents  and  dea- 
lers in  money  and  cxcliange,  as  visiting  mem- 
bers; but  the  scope  of  its  proceedings  has  been 
much  wider,  and  it  has  exercised  a  wholesome 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  great  inteerst  of  which 
it  is  the  special  exponent.  The  Merchants'  Ex- 
change has  subsided,  but  will  undoubtedly  be 
revived  with  increased  vigor,"  as  soon  as  the  rail- 
way is  completed  to  Marshall.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change has  developed  into  a  compact  and  pow- 
erful body,  with  a  controlling  influence  in  all 
matters  relating  to  financial  matters. 
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The  International  Cotton  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Liverpool  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
June.  The  delegates  present  were  nine  repre- 
senting the  National  Cotton  Exchange  of  Amer- 
ica, three  from  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Liverpool,  six  from  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Brokers  Association,  two  from  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  three  from  the 
United  Catton  Association,  two  from  the  Cotton 
Spinners  Association  of  Manchester,  one  from 
London,  one  from  Havre,  two  from  Bremen  and 
two  from  Amsterdam,— in  all  31  delegates.  The 
delegates  from  the  National  Cotton  Exchange 
were  Messrs.  Samuel  Simpson  of  New  Orleans, 
J.  W.  Bright,  of  Galveston,  Adolph  Proskauer, 
of  Mobile,  Francis  Muir,  of  Savannah,  H.  W. 
Frost  of  Charleston,  W.  D.  Re}Tiolds,  of  Norfolk, 
W.  P.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  T.  F.  Ferguson, 
of  Memphis  and  Harlow  J.  Phelps  of  St.  Louis. 
Liverpool  was  represented  by  Merssrs  Samuel 
Smith  and  F.  Prange.  On  the  organization  of 
the  convention  Mr.  W.  B.  Forwood  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Halt, 
Yice-President. 

On  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Forwood  welcomed 
the  delegates  to  Liverpool  in  a  sensible  and 
practical  address,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : 

This  is  the  most  important  gathering  ever  held 
Up  to  thi 


in  connection  with  the  cotton  trade 
time  the  regulations  made  in  connection  with 
the  trade  have  meen  mainly  governed  and 
guided  by  local  considerations  wiihout  any  re- 
gard, or  vei'y  little  regard,  to  the  convenience  or 
interests  of  those  who  would  ultimately  have  to 
handle  and  use  the  staple,  but  the  girding  of  the 
globe  by  telegraphic  communication,  and  the 
large  use  now  made  of  steamers  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cotton  to  this  market,  has  brought  the 
producer,  the  merchant,  and  tlie  consumer  in 
closer  contact,  and  experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  pro?perity  of  one  is  the  prosperity  of  all,  and 
it  the  c  tton  trade  is  to  flourish  it  is  by  all  inter- 
ests pu.lling  toge  her  for  one  common  object — 
the  succe-'S  of  the  trade  as  a  whole.  It  is  with 
this  object  this  convention  has  been  called 
together.  A  great  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  cotton  business  during  the  past  fifteen 
years;  the  planter  has  now  to  raise  his  co  lon 
bv  free  labor  in  the  place  of  slave  labor,  and  the 
transfer  from  one  to  the  other  has  been  fraught 
with  much  expense  and  disorganization.  Hap- 
pily this  has  been  surmounted,  and  the  Ameri- 
can planter  can  now  produce  cotton  cheaper 
than  under  the  old  regime  of  slavery.  The 
American  Cotton  belt  has  also  been  spanned  by 
railway  communication  in  every  direction, 
opening  up  new  cotton  fields  and  changing  the 
outlets  of  many  important  cotton  centers.  The 
merchant  has  also  had  to  contend  Avith  an  altered 
condition  of  things.  The  wealthy  planter  and 
factor  no  longer  sends  his  cotton  forward  unsold 
on  consignment.  They  sell  it  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  and  it  has  to  be  brought  forward  to 
this  market  on  the  merchants'  account.  The 
■system  of  selling  cott  n  for  ''future"  delivery 
has  also  been  introduced,  and  forms  a  new  and 
somewhat  difficult  element  in  the  merchants' 
operations.  These  charges  in  the  course  of 
trade  Jiave  necessitated  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  its  government  in  tliis  market.  These 
have  been  framed  by  tlie  Cotton  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  America  by  the  Cotton  Exchan- 


ges, and  have  generally  been  found  to  work 
well,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Cotton  Brokers'  Associa  ion  upon  their 
careful  attention  in  watching  the  various  new 
phases  which  the  trade  has  passed  through. 

"There  are  also  many  points  in  the  conduct  of 
the  trade  at  this  port  which  will  no  doubt  occu- 
py our  attention,  and  among  these  the  system  of 
selling  cotton  for  future  delivery  without  calling 
for  margin  or  a  deposit.  Of  late,  owing  to  some 
failure8,'there  has  beena  feeling  expressed  in 
favor  of  introducing  the  is'  ew  t  ork  system  of 
margins,  I  trust  we  shall  rause  and  consider 
well  before  in  reducing  such  a  radical  change. 
One  of  the  great  safeguards  of  our  market  has 
been  our  system  of  giving  credit,  and  the  moral 
responsibility  of  a  broker  for  his  principal. 
Directly  you  do  away  with  personal  credit,  and 
substitnte  credit  based  upon  security  only,  you 
lower  the  t  )ne  of  the  market  without,  I  think, 
obtaining  any  additional  protection  from  bad 
debts .  1  think  all  will  admit  that,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  bad  debts  are  ex- 
ceedingly few ;  and  I  am  sure  in  this  respect  the 
cotton  trade  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
other  trades  in  this  country.  Some  means  sliould 
be  adopted  of  inducing  the  captains  of  cotton 
laden  vessels  taking  more  care  of  their  cargoes; 
They  sign  for  their  cargo  in  gO'  'd  order,  but 
appear  to  be  quite  indifferent  in  what  condition 
they  deliver  it.  United  action  on  the  part  of 
consignees  in  refusing  to  accept  the  cotton 
except  in  good  order  would,  no  doubt,  soon 
bring  about  a  reform  in  this  respeet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  conference  will  recommend  the 
Continental  cotton  associati  ms  t  >  base  their 
transactions  in  the  staple  upon  Liverpool  classi- 
fications, which  would  very  greatly  facilitate 
transactions  both  with  this  market  and  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  Liverpool  elassiflcafion  has  been 
universally  adopted.  There  are  many  other 
points  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  this 
trade  here  and  on  the  Continent  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  submitted  to  you,  and  which  will  re- 
ceive your  careful  consideration.  Our  one 
object  is  to  secure  increased  care  in  the  packing, 
shipment,  and  handling  of  cotton  to  facilitate 
its  purchase  and  sale  in  the  various  markets, 
and  to  assimilate  our  rules  and  practice  as 
closely  a^  possible.  One  great  good  has  already 
been  achieved  by  this  convention  by  enabling 
those  having  the  management  of  the  various 
cotton  markets  to  make  t-ach  other's  personal 
acquaintance  and  to  establish  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial 
to  the  trade. 


Papers  on  the  cotton  trade  of  their  respective 
ports  were  read  bv  Mr.  Bright,  of  Galveston, 
Mr  Proskauer.,  of  Mobile,  Mr.  Muir  of  Savan- 
nah, Mr.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  New  Orleans.  In  his  remarks  on 
the  subject  Mr.  Simpson  called  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  care  taken  at  New  Orleans  that 
cotton  be  shipped  in  tlie  best  condition.  The 
subject  of  "country  damaged"  cotton  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Iken,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  special 
reference  to  shipments  from  Mobile  and  Galves- 
ton, and  the  speaker  alleged  that  in  most  cases 
ihe  damage  called  "country  damage"  was  done 
after  the  bales  \eft  the  hands  of  the  shipper. 
On  his  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pickering,  of 
Liverpool,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Whereas  the  losses  sustained  by  merchants 
by  "country  damage"  to  cotton,  particularly 
from  the  ports  of  Mobile  and  Galveston,  have 
become  very  seeious,  some  more  efficient  means 
of  inspecting  cotton  before  shipment  should  be 
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provided,  and  no  cotton  slionld  be  allowed  to  he 
shipped  beyond  the  port  of  Mobile  or  onlside 
the  bar  of  (ialveston,  except  by  covered  lighters." 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  Avhen  excep- 
tional alk)wances  for  damp  have  been  made  at 
the  scale,  no  cotton  shall  be  shipped  until  au- 
thorized by  the  inspectors.  After  free  discus- 
sion it  was  recommended  that  the  Liverpoo 
classification  be  adopted  in  America.  It  was 
also  resolved  to,  discontinue  the  old  system  of 
allowing  a  rebate  of  14  per  cent,  on  invoices  to 
the  trade.  The  convention  agreed  to  a  proposi- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Iken  that  it  is  desirable  that 
cotton  should  be  bought  and  sold  in  America  at 
net  weight.  A  proposition  to  adopt  the  term 
"American  cotton",  as  a  substitute  for  "Orleans" 
was  defeated.  The  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  in  June,  18T9,  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  ISth  of  July,,  the  National  Cotton 
Exchange  opened  its  second  Annual  Conven- 
tion at  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Ya., 
with  a  short  address  from  the  President,  Mr. 
John  Phelps  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange,  after  which  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials reported  50  delegates  present  from  the 
Cotton  Exchanges  of  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Memphis,  Mobile,  (.  ineinnati,  St.  Louis,  Yicks- 
burg,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Norfolk. 

The  courtesy  of  free  "Western  Union  Tele- 
graph wires  extended  to  the  members  for  family 
and  social  messages,  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Mr.  John  Phelps,  of  Few  Orleans  was  re- 
elected President,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Campbell,  of 
New  York,  was  chosen  as  Yice  President,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  as  Executive  Council : 
James  A.  McCaw,  of  Mobile;  Wm.  A.  Goodwin, 
of  Memphis;  W.  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah;  W. 
S.  Trenholm,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  D.  C.  Stone,  , 
of  Galveston  ;  W.  B.  Eeynolds,  of  Norfolk ; 
J.  F.  Wheless,  of  Nashville.  , 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.   C.  J.  , 
Sheppard  and  H.  G.  Hester,  of  New  Orleans ;  , 
John  Nesbit,  of  Savannah;  Felix  Warley,  of  , 
New  York  and  M.  C.  Humphreys,  of  St.  Louis,  j 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  . 
memorializing  the  United  States  Government  to  , 
enforce  the  clause. of  the  charter  of  the  Direct 
Cable  Company,  forbidding  the  amalgamation  of 
that  company  with  any  other,  the  same  having  ^ 
been  one  ot  the  conditions  on  which  said  com- 
pany were  to  land  their  cable  on  the  shores  ot 
the  United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  tlie  ,^ 
ensuing  day  the  committee  on  Tares  reported,  ( 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  resolutions  j. 
setting  forth  the  desirability  ot  selling  cotton  in  j 
this  country  at  its  net  weight,  and  fixing  a  j. 
time  after  which  said  cotton  shall  be  subject  to 

a  tare  of  per  cent  on  the  gross  weight.  ^ 

A  minority  report  on  the  same  subject  was  a 
admitted.  After  a  lively  discussion  a  committee  c 
of  one  from  each  Exchange  Avas  appointed,  to  t: 


e  report,  if  practicable,  a  metliod  by  wliich  the 
resolutions  in  the  majority  report  may  be  carried 
into  eff"ect,  it  adopted. 
^     A  report  providing  that  new  types  of  cotton 
be  made  up  by  experts  to  assimilate  exactly 
with  the  present  Liverpool  standard,  was  de- 
bated at  length  and  postponed  till  next  day. 
_^     Kesolutions  were  also  adopted  memoralizing 
Congress  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  the 
^  Signal  Service  Bureau,  for  the  establishment  of 
other  stations  in  the  cotton  States,  so  as  to  ob- 
^  tain  more  accurate  information  of  rainfall  and 
^  temperature  ;  also  providing  that  arbitration  on 
^  the  deliveries  of  cotton  sold  on  the  basis  of  clas- 
.  sification  be  upon  a  class  only  of  fair  average 
^  staple,  and  that  valuation  should  afterwards  be 
fixed  according  to  the  official  quotations  of  the 
day  of  delivery;  also,  providing  for  the  ap- 
'  pointment  of  an  inspector  to  examine  the  con- 

■  dition  of  the  cotton  at  the  time  of  delivery,  etc. 
I     On  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  on  the 

day  following,  the  20th,  the  resolution  that  new 
types  of  cotton  be  made  up  by  experts  to  assimi- 

■  late  to  the  present  Liverpool  standard  was  dis- 
'  cussed,  amended,  and  adopted.    It  provides 

that  types  received  from  Liverpool  shall  be  the 
American  and  iaternational  standards.  The 
types  "Uplands"  to  be  made  up  by  experts  from 
the  New  York,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah 
and  Cincinnati  Exchange^,  and  the  tj'pe's  for 
Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  cott  on,  to  be 
made  up  respectively  by  expfrts  from  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  Galveston,  St.  Louis,  Mobile 
and  Yicksburg  Exchanges;  the  American  types 
to  conform  exactly  to  the  Liverpool  types  now 
in  possession  of  the  National  Exchange. 

The  Executive  Council  was  empowered  to 
correspond  with  the  proper  authorities,  with  the 
view  of  having  the  National  Exchange  fully 
represented  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Exchange,  and  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  adoption  by  the  International  Exchange 
ol  such  a  basis  or  ratio  of  representation  as  will 
be  just  and  equitable  to  the  different  coun'ries 
and  sections  interested  in  the  cotton  trade  of  the 
world. 

On  tlie  2''  St,  the  last  day  of  the  Convention,  a 
preamble  and  resoluti  »ns  were  adopted  setting 
fortli  the  vital  importance  of  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  Texas  Pacific  road  from  Shreveport, 
La.,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  recommending  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  re- 
questing Senators  and  Kepresentatives  to  use 
th.iir  best  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  of  the  bill  now  before 
that  body,  granting  aid  to  the  said  Texas  Pacific 
road. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  recom- 
mending that  all  Cotton  Exchanges  take  such 
action  as  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  Agri- 
cultural State  Bureaus  in  the  Cotton  States,  as 
there  now  exists  in  Georgia,  and  appointing  a 
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committee  of  five  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a 
more  liberal  appropriation,  so  as  to  make  the 
statistical  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri 
cultere  at  Washington  more  perfect,  and  to 
enable  the  Department  to  have  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  published  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  cotton  caterpillar,  boll  worm,  and 
forms  of  insect  life  that  prey  on  the  cotton  plant 
and  fruit,  in  order  that  means  may  be  arrived  at 
for  relief  from  their  ravages. 

The  views  of  the  International  Cotton  Conven- 
tion, in  favor  of  establishing  margins  on  con- 
tracts bought  or  sold  ia  Liverpool,  were  in- 
dorsed. 

The  Committee  on  foreign  and  domestic  bills 
of  lading  reported  the  text  of  a  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  the  better  security  of  bills 
of  lading  and  other  commercial  instruments,  and 
to  punish  fraud  ia  connection  therewith. 
Adopted- 

The  election  of  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
biennial  session  was  left  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  after  the  adoption  of  various  resolu- 
tions of  thanks,  the  Exchange  adjourned  sine 
die. 

The  Sixth  Annual  meeting  of  the  N.  O. 
Cotton  Exchange  was  held  in  the  Exchange 
Eoom  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  29th. 
The  proceedings  were  unusually  interesting  and 
elicited  the  close  attention  of  the  numerous  as- 
semblage. A  full  report  was  published  in  the 
Price  Current  of  Saturday  December  2d,  but  in 
our  present  issue  we  can  find  room  for  only  the 
following  extracts  : 

In  his  able  and  comprehensive  address,  the 
President,  Mr.  W.  C.  Black,  said  : 

The  labors  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the 
result  of  those  labors,  you  have  just  heard  ad- 
mirably set  forth  in  the  reports  of  your  various 
committees  ;  but  before  entering  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  these,  I  deem  it  important  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  clianges  made  in  article  IV  of  tlie 
charter,  and  article  VII  of  the  constitution.  By 
the  modifications  there  effected  the  issue  of  stock 
to  members  upon  their  admission,  uptm  no 
further  consideration  than  the  pa>-ment  of  the 
regular  initiation  fee.  ceased  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  last  June,  and  all  persons  now  or  here- 
after seeking  full  membership,  while  still  required 
to  pay  the  accustomed  fee  of  iniation,  can  acquire 
tlie  share  of  stock  necessary  to  perfect  their  mem- 
bership only  by  purchase  from  the  Exchange  or  by 
procuring  it  elsewhere. 

The  effect  of  this  is  not  merely  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Fxchange,  but  to  give  to  your 
floating  stock  a  value  which  it  has  never  had 
before. 

The  report  of  your  committe  on 

MEMBERSHIP 

shows  that  at  the  commencement  of  their  term' 
there  was  on  tlie  roll  of  the  Excliange,  including 
sixty-six  visiting  members  and  ten  persons 
holding  powers  of  attorney,  a  total  niemliership 
of  294.  And  that  during  tlie  year  against  39  witli- 
drawals  for  various  causes,  they  have  granted 
admissions  to  the  number  of  41 .  thus  making  an 
increase  of  2  in  the  number  on  the  roll  and  raising 
tlie  total  membership  to  29G. 


When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  to  tliis  conunittee 
are  assigned  the  delicate  duties  of  investigating 
all  charges  against  members  affecting  their  ])er- 
sonel  character  as  merchants,  it  must  strike  the 
attention  with  pleasing  force  that  tliey  are  able 
to  preface  their  statements  of  witlidrawals  and 
admissions  with  the  graceful  announcement  that 
no  other  business  has  come  before  them  during 
the  year. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  outset  of  our  review," 
from  your  committee  on  membership,  the  assur- 
ance of  two  essential  elements  of  prosperity,  to 
wit :  increasing  numbers  and  integrity  unim.- 
peached.  A  third  will  not  be  found  wanting  in 
the  reports  of  the 

FIXAXCE  COMMIT  fEE  A^J)  TREASURER. 

From  many  items  wortliy  your  attention  and 
fit  subjects  of  congratulation,  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  departments  of  the  Exchange 
shows  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in 
handsome  proportion  to  the  business  done  : 

In  the  b  xchange,  proper,  a  gain  of        $5,661  22 

In  the   department  of  press  super- 
vision to  1st  September  last   15,0TT  24 

In  the  department  of  levee  inspection . .    2,891  T2 

Total  |23,6-3t)  13 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the 

coming  year  are   27,650  CO 

The  net  receipts  for  the  coming  year 

we  may  estimate  at  $33,000  00 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Treasurer,  in  i)re8ent- 
ing  the  years  movement  in  his  department,  to 
bring  the  accounts  of  press  supervision  and  levee 
inspection  up  to  the  date  of  this  report.  But  the 
figures  which  I  have  just  used  indicate  tlie  con- 
dition of  these  two  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
crop  year,  as  furnished  by  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  first  of  last  Septem- 
ber. 

The  income  of  press  supervision  and  levee  in- 
spection belong  each  to  its  department,  an:l  can 
be  appropriated  to  no  other  account.  Hence 
whatever  profits  may  accrue  are  insofar  a  guar- 
antee that  the  efficiency  of  supervision  and  in- 
spection will  not  at  any  time  be  checked  through 
diminished  receipts  of  cotton  offering  an  income 
inadequate  to  the  current  expenses. 
The  total  gross  assets  are  reported  b}- 

the  Treasurer  as  $?9,364  15 

Total  gross  liabilities  as   18,630  91 

And  the  difference  between  them.,.  .  70,T33  24 
If  from  this  res-ult  we  deduct  tlie 
amount  of  the  annual  dues  for  the 
coming  year,  now  being  collected 
in  advance  of  disburse^nents  and 
amounting  to   23,800  00 

We  have  a  gross  capital  account  of. . .  41,933  24 
But  from  this  Ave  must  deduct  profit 
and  loss  account   1'2,1T0  00 

And  show  a  net  cash  capital  as  the 

value  of  your  stock..   $29,763  24 

For  in  connection  with  this  sulijeet  I  v>  ould 
recommend  that  the  Exchange  autliorize  the 
Treasurer  to  close  the  account  of  profit  and  loss 
by  its  transfer  to  capital  account,  as  there  is  not 
tlie  most  remote  probability  of  any  portion  of  the 
$12,170  which  has  been  standing  at  its  debit  for 
some  years  past,  ever  being  collected.  Your  ca" 
pital  will  thus  be  exhibited'in  its  proper  light  and 
true  proportions,  as  I  have  just  set  forth. 

As  to  the  gratifying  nature  of  these  reports,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak.  In  connec- 
tion with  tlie  affairs  of  the  Exchange,  ''sueoess" 
becoming  a  familiar  word  ;  and  "unquesliona- 
l)ly  tlie  justice  of  its  application  was  never  more 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  than  in  our  present 
financial  exhibit.  "'Nothing,"  says  the  maxim, 
is  so  successful  as  success.''    It  grows.    But  it 
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does  not  grow  without  wise  and  assiduous  tillago; 
and  to  the  sagacity  and  t'aithtul  labors  ot  your 
present  Finance  Coniniitteo  and  Treasurer  must 
be  attributed  tlie  enij)iiatic  fuKillment,  in  tlie  Ex- 
eliange's  interest,  of  the  natural  law  ol'  well 
managed  tinauees  to  '.'increase  and  multiply." 
To  Mr.  Joiui  T.  Ilardie,  eiuurman,  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  tlie  Finance  Committee,  are  due  the 
hearty  thanks  of  your  entire  membershi]>.  As  to 
the  estimation  in'wiiich  your  Treasurer,  Mr.  John 
Phelps,  is  held  by  all,  it  has  risen  to  a  pitch 
where  words  of  mine  can  no  more  add  to  it  than 
they  could  take  from  it.  One  of  the  founders  of 
your  Exchange,  for  three  successive  years  its 
President,  for  the  past  twelve  months  its  Trea- 
surer, and  never  since  the  iiieeiitiou  of  your  as 
sociaiioii,  separated  from  tlie  councils"  ot  your 
Board  of  Directors,  he  has  shown  a  devotion  to 
your  interests  and  enterprises,  impossible  to  be 
surj^assed. 

The  Committee  to  whom  it  was  appointed  to 
direct  the 

SUPEKVISIOX  OF  COTTON  IN  I>BESSES  AND  ON  THE 
LEVEE. 

have  made  a  full  and  deeply  interesting  report ; 
and  although  I  have  said  that  I  should  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  affairs  of  the  year  now  closing, 
I  desu-e  here  to  carry  my  retrospection  farther 
back,  to  the  date  when  this  new  feature  of  the 
cotton  trade — a  feature  having  its  orisrin  entirely  in 
the  action  of  your  Excliange— Vas  first  establislied. 

So  great  at  that  time  had  become  the  com- 
plaints of  shippers  of  cotton  to  this  market,  con- 
ceriiing  loss  in  weight,  as  indicated  on  accounts 
sale  rendered  tiiem,  that  it  had  become  a  grave 
question  whether  our  cotton  trade  was  not  about 
to  be  seriously  injured  unless  a  remedy  could  be 
found  for  the  evils  complained  of.  Moreover, 
these  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  touched  an- 
other motive  besides  that  of  interest.  Shippers 
to  our  market  being  sufferers  by  an  obvions 
wrong  committed  against  them  somewhere,  and 
not  knowing  upon  whom  to  lay  the  blame,  often 
indulged  in  unj  ust  suspicions  "against  their  fac- 
tors,.which  they  did  not  hesitate— if  not  openly, 
at  least  by  oblique  hints— to  make  known. 
Factors,  therefore,  feeling  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  take  immediate  "steps  toward  removing 
an  evil  which  was  not  only  a  menace  to  their 
interest,  but  a  reproach  up"on  their  good  name, 
determined  to  find  oiit  its  source  and  effect  its 
cure.  To  this  end  they  inaugurated  the  system 
now  in  successful  operation,  of  a  general'over- 
sight  of  tlie  handling,-sampling,  stornig  and  ship- 
ping of  all  the  cott'bn  coming  to  this  port.  A 
large  and  efflcient  corps  of  supervisors  was  em- 
ployed and  stationed,  one  at  each  press,  others, 
as  needed,  along  the  Levee,  at  wharves  where 
cargoes  of  cotton  were  being  taken  upon  ship- 
board, and  others  at  the  various  railroad  depots, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  detecting  anv  and  all 
malpractice  in  the  handling  of  cotton"  and  of 
reporting  the  same  to  tlie  Excliange.  Tlie  core 
of  the  disease  was  touclieil  at  once,  rind  it  was 
almost  immediately  seen  that  the  system  would 
soon  :,s'.snre  to  all  'coutrolk-d  by  Iho"meml>ershi]. 
of  the  Exchange  an  immunity  frotu  loss  while  in 
the  city,  wiiich  these  measures  alone  were  cai)- 
able  of  effecting. 

Not  to  make  the  original  case  worse  than  it 
was,  however,  one  qualifying  fact  mentioned  in 
your  Committee's  report  must  be  given  due 
weight.  The  returns  of  1ST4-5  showed  aetural 
exports  from  Ne-vv  Orleans.  1.15;1,4;jo  bale?*,  v  hile 
the  Cuslom-House  authorities  rejiorted  700(3 
bales  more.  The  exphination  of  tliis  discre- 
pancy doubtless  is  that  m:isters  of  vessels  cleared 
before  their  entire  cargoes  were  on  lioard,  and 
often  left  port  with  a  less  number  of  bales  than 
that  for  wiiich  they  were  cleared,  tiius  leaving 
behind  tlicin  a  growing  surplus  to  be  erroneously 
counted  with  that  made  up  by  the  rebuling  of 
loose  and  daniaged  cotton. 


Yet  at  best  the  losses  attending  the  handling 
of  cotton  were  such  that  their  reduction  under 
the  sui>ervision  scheme  has  been  very  great. 
The  Cotton  Exchanges  of  other  cities  have 
marked  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  by 
the  rejiort  of  your  conunittee  you  are  informed 
that  some  of  these  exchanges,  realizing  the  Banie 
necessities  of  reform,  ar<3  now  inaugurating  a 
similar  system.  But  however  I  might  i'eel 
impelled  at  this  point  to  claim  for  this  exchange 
the  credit  it  lias  fairly  earned  in  taking  the 
initiative  against  an  evil  common  to  most  or 
all  cotton  markets,  I  find  it  unnecessary.  In 
order  to  show  both  how  far  from  peculiar  to 
New  Orleans  Avere  the  irregularities  Avhich  von 
liave  cor-recteil.and  how  highly  the  work  effected 
is  ai)i)reeiated  elsewhere,  "l  beg  your  attention 
to  a  few  extracts  from  the  rejiort  of  a  committee 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Cotton  Exchange  bearing 
directly  upon  this  subject : 

'"The  committee  appointed  by  the  President, 
from  your  board,  to  inquire  into  and  susrirest 
remedy  for  the  serious  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
cotton  trade  of  this  port  through  irregularities 
and  frauds  upon  the  part  ot  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  same,  beg  to  report  that  after  a 
careful  consideration  "of  the  subject  we  are 
unwilling  to  recommend  farther  outlay  of 
money  at  present  in  the  direction  previous  "con- 
tributions have  gone :  that  the  disease  is  one  of 
too  long  standing  and  too  deeply  located  to  l>e 
reached  by  other  than  constitutional  treatment ; 
that  any  other  course  can  only  aggravate  it,"  etc. 
*         *  *  After  mentioning  several 

features  of  the  evil,  the  report  continues:  ''A 
little  thought  will  convince  you  that  these  frauds 
could  not  ""be  committed  by  any  one  person  or 
any  one  class  of  the  various  parties  employed  in 
handling  spot  cotton,  without  the  connivance 
or  at  least  Avithout  the  knowledge  of  the  others : 
that  they  should  have  continued  so  long  un- 
checked that  they  should  have  been  carried 
to  such  excess  as  to  excite  tlie  alarm  of  every 
thinking  member  of  the  trade,  and  even  to 
threaten  the  life  of  the  trade  itself  is  suflScient 
to  prove  that  the  whole  system,  as  at  ]iresent 
existing  is  faulty  in  the  extreme.       ♦      *  ♦ 

"The  Exchange  should  adopt  such  rules  and 
take  such  action  itself  as  will  protect  its  mem- 
bers from  loss ;  such  as  will  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  honest  and  dislionest,  shielding  the 
former  from  even  suspicion  of  guilt,  and  putting 
a  stigma  upon  the  latter  that  may  deter  others 
similarly  disposed  from  incurring  its  results ;  lhat 
as  a  steji  towards  this  end  it  should  draw  all  those 
connected  with  the  trade  within  the  scope  of  its 
influence  and  under  control  of  its  laws.  Then,  if 
by  wise  legislation  it  can  cause  these  laws  to  be 
o"beye<l  and  felt  throughout  tiie  various  dejxirt- 
ments  of  the  trade,  it  will  do  more  than  capital 
could  to  revive  tlie  noAV  drooping  business  of 
New  York,  to  save,  not  alone  its  merchants,  but 
those  dealinii:  here  through  its  merchants,  from 
pecuniary  losses  which  at  ]Mvsent  are  enormous, 
to  give  assurances  of  protection  to  those  who 
send  their  cotton  here,  to  wipe  out  the  wide 
spread  ri'])roach  on  this  market  which  at  present 
V\'e  dare  not  call  unjust.  *  ♦  ♦ 

••It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  we  alone 
ha\e  siitfered  from  tliese  evils,  or  have  alone 
ma<le  efforts  to  sujipress  them.  They  pertain  to 
e\  i  ry  city  where  cotton  is  bought  and  sold  and 
li:n  e  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  trade  in  all  such  places,  but  the  only  really 
<;ood  svstem  for  their  prevention  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  Orlaen*.  *  #  ♦ 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  a  similar  sys- 
tem lie  inaugurated  here,  so  modified  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  peculiar  method  of  con- 
ducting the  bushiess." 

To  Mr.  T.  L.  Airey,  your  Vice  Pn  sident  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Superyision,  and 
to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  him,  the  thanks 
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of  your  1>oily  are  eminently  due  for  the  labor  and 
atteiitinii  they  have  given  to  your  interests  during 
the  year.  There  are  points  in  their  report  hardly 
less'  important  than  those  upon  which  I  have 
touched;  and  if  I  purposely  omit  to  consider 
them  here,  it  is  because  I  would  not  see  their 
remarks  abridged,  but  leave  them  to  receive, 
when  published  in  full,  the  attention  they  will 
certainly  command.  I  desire  to  direct  your  ap- 
preciative regard  to  the  faithful  efficiency  of  your 
Chief  Supen-isor,  Mr.  T.  0.  Sully,  and  Mr.  Hohn 
Fischer,  your  Chief  Levee  Inspector. 
Tour  committee  on 

IXFOBMATION  AXD  STATISTICS 

have  duties  characterized  by  numerous  detaUs 
and  involving  much  labor.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  report  you  heard  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watts, 
chairman,  and  his  associates,  discovers  the  ele- 
ment of  progress.  Tlie  punctual  dispatch  of 
their  routine  tasks,  and  the  improved  arrange- 
ments about  being  completed  by  them,  alike 
deserve  your  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  duties  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 

CLASSIFICATION   AND  QUOTATIONS 

are  peculiarly  delicate.  They  have  to  determine, 
daily,,  from  the  prices  at  Miiich  sales  are  reported 
to  them,  the  state  of  the  market;  andby  their  an- 
nouncements the  market  is  largely  influenced, 
and  at  one  time  gathering  strength  and  tone,  at 
another  becoming  weak  and  depressed.  They 
are  thus  in  continual  danger  of  incurring  undue 
criticism.  Without  disparagement  to  any,  1  can 
safely  say  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
could  not  be  excelled ;  their  labor  of  twelve 
months  past,  however,  performed  as  it  has  been 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  is  its  own  best  praise.  I 
beg  to  commend  the  report  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Leopold  Christ,  and  those  laboring  with  him,  for 
its  fullness  of  detail. 

Hie  satisfactory  nature  of  the  report  of  Mr.  R. 
M.  Walmsley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 

ARBITKA.TI0N. 

lies  not  more  in  what  that  boily  has  well  done 
than  in  what  it  lias  not  been  called  upon  to  do. 
This  committee,  with  that  on  Appeals,  constitute 
whas  has  been  familiarly  styled  the  courts  of  your 
Exchange — that  on  Arbitration  your  lower  and 
that  on  Appeals  your  supreme  court.  Their  re- 
ports represent  a  condition  of  things,  as  far  as  I 
know,  without  a  parallel  in  the  histor}- of  litiga- 
tion and  as  flatterhig  to  the  character  of  your 
numerous  membership  as  it  is  unusual;  in  the 
lower  court,  two  suits  only  in  the  twelve-month  ; 
whilst  in  your  supreme  court  your  Chief  Justice, 
the  venerable  Moses  Greenwood,  accoriiing  to  iiis 
own  report,  sat  through  the  year  without  ari  entry 
on  the  docket — a  court  without  a  case!  Surely, 
the  pride  will  be  pardoned  with  which  we  repeat 
in  substance  from  his  report  :  That,  though  the 
300  members  constituting  your  Exchaniie  sell  antl 
ship  $10(>,00O,0jO  worth  of  cotton  and  nearly  half 
that  value  in  otlier  produce  annually,  the  six 
years'  history  of  this  institution  is  marked  by  but 
two  cases  before  this  court,  while,  so  far  as  we 
learn,  none  between  members  of  the  Exchange 
has  been  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  the  State. 
All  honor  to  the  judges  of  your  courts. 

The  President  also  complimented  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credits,  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  the 
Committee  on  Books,  and  the  Superintendent  and 
his  clerical  force,  closing  his  address  as  follows : 

I  should  feel  myself  making  an  important 
omission  did  I  neglect  this  opportunity  to  speaic 
for  you,  gentlemen,  in  acknowledgment  of  tlie 
uni/orm  esteem  shown  to  the  Sew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  by  the  people  ot  our  city  and  State.  I 
suppose  they  feel  tliat  so  long  as  we  tnily  repre- 
sent the  greatest  branch  of  commercial  interest  in 
the  State  their  own  interest  is  more  or  less  bound 


up  in  ours.  I  suppose  that  as  long  and  in  so  far 
as  the  probity  with  which  they  now  credit,  our 
body  continues  to  challenge  their  confidence  ; 
tliey  will  demand  our  co-operation,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  our  charter. 
And  as  long  as  we  can  respond  in  this  limitation. 
I  know  I  speak  your  sentiments  when  I  say  we 
shall  feel  it  our  plain  duty  to  do  so  ;  and  may  the 
State  and  city  prosper. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supervision,  (Messrs.  Thos.  L.  Airey, 
Chairman,  H.  M.  Neill,  E.  T.  Buckner,  and 
J.  W.  Labouisse) : 

The  direct  cause  which  had  led  to  tlie  adoption 
of  supervision  was  tlie  large  surplus  found  in 
stock  at  the  close  of  the  seasons  of  lST-2-3,  (24,481 
bales.)  1S73-4  (34.50S.)  and  the  general  belief  that 
this  surplus,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  method  of  calculation  from  the  receipts  and 
exports,  was  due  largely  to  OA-ersamphng,  or 
careless  handling.  That  these  ev  Is  existed  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  justify  the  trade's  action,  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
entire  apparent  excess  reported  in  the  years  prior 
to  supervision  was  not  made  up  from  rebaling  of 
loose  and  damaged  cotton. 

In  the  year  lb74-5,  the  first  of  supervision,  it  was 
ascertained  that  considerable  discrepancies  had 
occurred  between  the  figures  of  actual  coastwise 
exports  and  the  official  Custom-House  returns 
the  same  was  also  true  regarding  clearances  to 
foreign  ports  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  coastwise  steamers,  the  returns  in  that 
year,  showing  actual  exports  to  all  points  of 
i.  159.4:33  bales,  while  the'Custom- House  authori- 
ties reported  them  at  T967  bales  more. 

It  is  nec'lless  to  say  that  every  bale  erroneous- 
ly reported  as  cleare'l  from  tlie  port  by  reducing 
tiie  running  count  of  stock  addwd  to  the  surplus 
found  when  an  actual  count  was  made. 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  although 
a  large  saVing  ^  as  undoubtedly  made  through  its 
instrumentality  during  the  first  year  of  supervis- 
ion, much  of"  the  comparatively  enonnous  de- 
crease fro -a  tJie  34,508  bales  city  crop,  reported 
the  year  previous,  resulted  from  discovering  the 
unreliability  of  the  custom-*  official  records. 

The  necessity  for  some  general  system  tv>r  the 
protection  of  this  valuble  article  of  merchandise 
in  its  transit  through  the  city  was  obvious,  and 
with  it,  too,  some  agreement  or  understanding 
by  which  the  v/eiudit  of  a  fair  sample  should  be 
determined,  and' the  general  loose  or  waste  for 
han'iling,  etc.,  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
point. 

To  do  this,  it  at  first  appeared,  would  be  to 
sa;ldle  a  burden  upon  tlie  trade  which  it  could 
ill  afford  to  bear  in  face  of  the  sharp  competition 
waited  with  other  ])laces.  but  a  short  experience 
soon  demonstrated  tliat  a  carefid  saving  of  the 
trifling  quantity  of  loose  ]>vv  bale,  unavoidably 
made  in  trimming  of  sam])les  and  the  handling  of 
bales  in  the  press"  yards,  would  defray  any  and 
all  enpenses  of  supervision. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  details,  demonstra- 
ting, as  they  do,  that  tiie  supervision  department 
of  this  excliange,  in  a<hlition  to  the  protection  it 
affords,  is.  in  reality,  self-sustaining.  !)eing  neith- 
er a  tax  upon  tlie  trade  through  a  direct  charge 
upon  cotton  received  at  New  Orleans,  nor  a  cost 
to  the  merchants  which  is  not  fully  reimbursed 
l)y  careful  gathering  and  preseiwation  of  loose, 
v.iiich  is  probaldy  less  per  bale  than  any  other 
American  market. 

During  the  jiast  commercial  year  this  depart- 
ment has  supervised  1,876,924  bales  received, 
and  1,426,013  bales  delivered. 

To  do  this  work  the  Exchange  has  kept  con- 
stantly employed  during  the  year,  one  chief  super- 
visor and  twenty-six  assistants,  l.iesides  i;'m<_-  fitly 
or  more  la1)orers,  tlie  number  ot  sviiieli  varie'i  in 
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acfordun'ce  willi  tdo  rxu'iit.  of  llie  rcwipts  and 
deliveries  ol' cotton.  One  clerk  has  been  cm- 
]>ioyed  in  tlio  cliiet' .siii)crvisor's  offlce  to  keep  liis 
accounts  with  )uim(>rotia  parli.'S  storing'  in  tlie 
presses,  and  a  consideral^le  ])art  of  tlie  time  oi 
several  of  the  clerks  in  tlie  su])erint.endent's  office 
has-been  taken'up  in  colleclini?  and  other  duties 
appertaing  to  this  and  the  Le\  ee  inspection  de- 
partment. 

Tlie  accounts  of  tlie  supervision  and  Levee 
inspection  departments  are,  as  in  case  of  the 
regulur  cash  accounts  of  the  Exchange,  kept  by 
the  Treasurer,  to  whose  aimual  report  we  refer 
for  item  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Twenty-four  cotton  presses  have  been  in  opera 
tion  during  the  year,  and  we  are  pleased  to  report 
that  the  proprietors  thereof  have  courteously 
afforded  all  facilities  requested  of  them,  in  aid  of 
members  of  the  super\'ision  force  stationed  in 
their  yards. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  supervision 
in  the  presses,  men  have  been  stationed,  w  ithf 
consent  of  the  proper  autlioritie?,  at  the  depots  o 
the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Eaiiroad, 
and  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  and 
upon  application  to  the  chief  by  the  parties  in 
interest,  cargoes  of  several  vessels  damaged  by 
fire  or  water,have  been  supervised  and  certificates 
issued  setting  forth  the  actual  extent  of  damage, 
etc.,  as  evidence  for  the  underwriters  and  others. 

At  the  earnest  reque!>t  of  a  large  number  of 
shippers,  rules  were  adopted  by  the  Kxcliange  in 
June,  1S75,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  Sep- 
tember following,  for  the  inspecting  and  watching 
of  cotton  upon  the  landing. 

This  department  was  intended  and  has  been 
kept  as  distinct  from  press  8upervision,the  duties 
of  its  officers  being  in  brief  to  assume  a  general 
watch  and  inspection  of  cottons  on  the  landing 
whilst  in  course  of  shipment  abroad,  and  to  co 
operate  with  the  Supervision  Department  in  sup- 
pressing pilfering*by  petty  cotton  thieves. 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  also  to  report 
upon  the  condition  of  cotton  on  the  landing,  and 
furnish  such  other  data  setting  forth  facta  from 
which  proper  official  certificates  could  be  given 
by  the  Exchange  to  ship  owners,  ship  captains,  or 
shippers,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Avhole  or  any 
part  of  the.  cargo  of  any  vessel  from  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  at  the  time' it  was  loaded. 

Police  Commissions  were  procured  for  the  in- 
spectors and  they  are  authorized  to  make  arrests 
whenever  necessary  to  protect  the  bales  from 
being  robbed. 

The  result  of  the  working  of  the  department  has 
been  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Large"  numbers  of  peity  cotton  thieves  have 
been  arrested  by  the  inspectors  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law,  and  the  Exchange,  standing 
between  the  ship  and  the  shipper,  as  a  disinter- 
ested medium,  has  been  enabled  to  give  certificate 
acceptable  as  undoubted  evidence  of  the  facts 
asserted. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  as  to  the  condition  of 
cotton  received  from  presses  and  handled  by  the 
ships,  resulting  in  del  iveries  at  other  ports  in  more 
than  usual  good  order. 

For  this  service  cotton  shippers  lun-c  cheerfully 
paid  tlie  cliarge  of  Ic  per  )>ale  to  tlie  Excliange, 
the  amount  tluis  raised  proving  amply  sufficient  to 
<letray  all  expenses  incurred  during  tlie  past  sea- 
s'id.  T'le  force  em])loved  in  the  Levee  inspeelioii 
Defiartnient  consisls  of  one  cliief  and  fi\  e  assis- 
tants, on..'  of  the  latter  having  lieen  detaiU'd  lo 
watch  ('nn>'\\  ui>on  [\w  sleanil>oat  landing  and  at- 
tend to  llie  \r(,r-aii  Railroa.l  collons.  ' 

A  niessen.rer  l.wv   also    is   enii.lo\ed    in  the 
cliicr's  -iiliee;  the  c. .1  led iiiii;  and   disbiirsi  nient 
'>riM..i:ev  r.ir  !lie  ,lr|,:irli,ieiit  l-.einu'  all(-nde,i  t 
as  ai'(^^e  set  forlh  in   remarks  relatin!'-  lo  su iier 
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vessels  destined  for  ))orts  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Paissia,  Spaia,  Italy,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

Though  but  one  year  in  ojieration,  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  rajiiil  strides  ha\  e  lieen  made 
toward  perfecting  the  Levee  Inspection  Depart- 
ment. Many  minor  jioints  still  require  attentioTi, 
however,  in  both  levee  inspection  and  super- 
vision. 

As  far  as  practicable  dealings  in  loose  cotton 
have  been  discouraged ;  that  made  from  bales 
controlled  by  members  of  the  Exchange  being 
kept  securely  under  lock  and  key  by  the  super- 
visors in  the  various  presses  (who  make  daily 
reports  of  the  Aveights  of  same  to  their  chiefs) 
until  sufficient  to  bale,  and  in  that  form  it  is 
disposed  off. 

A  few  receivers  still  decline  to  have  their  cot- 
ton supervised,  although  the  Exchange  offers  to 
do  the  work  for  all,  whether  members  or  not, 
provided  obedience  to  the  supervison  rules  is 
agreed  to.  These,  however,  represent  so  small 
a  part  of  the  trade  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
mention,  and  are  only  noted  that  nothing  may 
be  omitted  in  our  report. 

In  ccmelusion,  gentlemen,  your  committee  beg 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  a  system 
by  wliich  New  Orleans  can  now  guarantee  pro  - 
tection  to  every  bale  of  cotton  from  the  time  it 
reaclxes  her  port  until  it  is  finally  placed  aboard 
ship  bound  for  other  markets,  and  this  too  with- 
out adding  in  the  least  to  the  charges  upon  the* 
staple. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  system  is  not  appreciated  by  our  mer- 
chants alone,  but  has  attracted  marked  attention 
from  other  large  cotton  cities. 

Galveston  has  already  adopted  it,  Memphis 
has  partially  put  it  into  operation,  and  New 
York  but  a  few  weeks  since  applied  through  a 
special  committee  of  its  Cotton  Exchange  for 
such  iniormation  as  »  ould  enable  them  to  adapt 
it  to  Uie  wants  of  their  port, 

We  have  made  tliese  copious  extracts  not  only 
on  account  of  their  permanent  interest,  but 
because  they  present  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  great  cotton  interest,  without  a  full 
notice  of  which  our  Annual  Statement  would  be 
mperfect.  We  can  only  say  in  addition,  that 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  committees  referred  to, 
and  especially  of  the  Supervision  Committee,  and 
its  Chief  Supervisor,  Mr.  T.  0.  Sully,  have  been 
marked  by  perscA^ering  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of 
the  cotton  trade. 

For  years  we  have  constantly  advocated  more 
solid  compressing  than  Avas  made  by  our  old 
presses.  We  could  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
manifest  fact  that  a  ship  in  Avhich  4000  bales 
Avould  be  the  extreme  in  limit  of  the  stevedore's 
stowage,  could  carry  4500  bales  or  even  more  if 
our  compressing  at  all  approximated  to  the 
solidity  of  the  Bombay  bales,  and  that,  with  the 
larger  cargo,  the  freight  could  l>e  proportionably' 
reduced.  While  in  Ne  >v  Orleans  Ave  could  stow 
only  14'2-1  il)s  piT  registered  Ion,  in  SaA^annah, 
v/itli  improved  presses,  the  stevedores  stowed 
1TS9  lbs,  and  in  Imlia  2758,  the  last  beiog  nearly 
IniiMo  tlio  compression  in  our  New  Orleans 
i>ress(-«.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  s6\k\ 
compression,  Avhich  has  been  accomplished  since 
our  last  annual  revicAv,  the  ncAv  presses  of  the 
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Press  Association  liave  compressed  to  1700  fi)s, 
and  the  Champion  Press  to  2022  1>8  in  single 
bales  and  2640  Rs  in  double  bales.  Wh^n  these 
improvements  were  first  advocated,  some  of  our 
commercial  friends  admitted  the  correctness  of 
our  views,  but  argued  that  they  were  impracti- 
cable ;  that  a  very  large  capital  had  already 
been  invested  in  our  old  presses  ;  that  to  es- 
tablish more  solid  compressing,  would  require 
presses  of  greater  s  rength  and  power  and  far 
more  costly,  that  the  charges  for  compressing 
were  already  as  high  as  the  cotton  would  bear  ; 
and  that  with  no  additional  remuneration  we 
could  not  expect  the  proprietors  of  cotton  presses 
to  largely  increase  their  investments,  or  abandon 
the  use  of  the  presses  they  had  already  erected, 
for  new  ones  which,  after  all,  would  be  to  some 
extent  experimental.  Others  alleged  that 
more  solid  compressing  would  inj  ure  the  staple 
and  deprive  the  Gulf  cottons  of  the  prestige  they 
then  enjoyed.  The  weight  of  opinion  was  how- 
ever, adverse  to  tliis  view,  but  still  we  migh* 
have  gone  on  for  years  longer  on  the  old  system 
had  not  certain  improvements  been  made  which 
greatly  facilitated  solid  compressing.  Then  the 
Empire  Press  entered  the  field  and  proved  by 
its  more  solid  Avork  quite  as  much  as  we  liad 
anticipated.  From  causes,  however,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention,  the  press  was  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  when  a  new  entry  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lafitte,  with  his  Champion  Pi  ess, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  actual  inaugura- 
tion of  solid  compressing  in  New  Orleans. 
Clearly  comprehending  all  the  difiSculties  to  be 
surmounted,  seeing  the  importance  in  this  first 
adventure  of  preventing  accidents,  and  guarding 
against  all  danger  of  failure,  a  press  was  de- 
signed of  extraordinary  strength,  iron  being  sub- 
stituted for  wood  and  wrought  iron  for  cast  iorn 
wherever  necessary  and  of  unprecedented 
power  eflFected  by  improvements  on  the  well 
known  Tyler  Press.  ,It  is  unnecessary  lor  us 
here  to  describe  this  and  other  new  and  power- 
full  presses  wliich  have  been  put  up  in  our  city. 
It  is  sufficient  to  give  fome  of  the  results  : 
From  the  Empire  (Taylor's  Hydrostatic)  Press, 

the   stevedores    stowed   in   the  ship 
Adoma  bales   5S14 

Previous  cargo  from  old  Tyler  Presses  5043 

Gain  bales   771 

Equal  to  15.27  per  cent. 

From  the  new  Tyler  press  the  same  ship 
and  the  Genevieve  Strickland- 
Took  (5971  and  4840)  bales....  lOSll 

Previous  cargoes  from  old  presses  (5043 
and  4219)  ,  bales....  9262 

Gain  bales....  1549 

Equal  to  16.56  per  cent. 


From  the  Morse  Improved  Tyler,  the  Schr. 

Mattie  W.  Atwood  took  B)s. . .  .1,183,763 

Previous  cargoes  from  this  port  1,014,221 


Gain  S»s....  169,512 

Equal  to  16.71  per  cent. 

From  the  (.  hampion  Press  the 

Bark  Gaspee,  stowed   bales   3925 

Previous  loaded  from  a  hydrostatic 
press  in  Savannah   2923 


Gain    1002 

Equal  to  34.28  per  cent, 
'i he  Bark  Minnie  H.  Gerow.  ...Ss. . .  .2,481,799 
Average  of  ihree  previous  cargoes  by 
same  vessel  from  New  Orleans  1,825,149 

Gain..   656,650 

Equal  to  35.92  per  cent. 
The  Ship  Western  Empire  took,  B)3..2,S29,242 
Previous  cargoes  from  New  Orleans.. .2,158,573 


Gain   670,669 

Equal  to  31.17  per  cent. 

Average  gain  in  three  cargoes  33.76  per  cent. 

We  have  given  the  above  not  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  difference  in  the  workings  of  he 
presFes  named,  but  to  show  their  improvement 
on  the  old,  the  figures  taken  being  from  Captain 
S.  H.  Oilman's  pamphlet  on  the  rationale  of 
compressing  cotton.  In  our  view  the  excellence 
of  any  one  press  compared  with  another  is  not 
in  question,  but  their  common  superiority  over 
the  old  presses.  In  fact  neither  the  new  Tyler 
nor  the  more  improved,  admit  their  inferiority  to 
the  Champion.  Without,  however,  any  reference 
to  their  respective  merits  the  statement  shows  a 
much  greater  gain  than  was  ever  anticipated 
before  the  crucial  experiment  by  presses  con- 
structed at  such  a  large  expenditure  of  capital, 
demonstrating  not  only  the  convictions  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  practicability  of  such  solid  com- 
pressing, but  their  assurance  that  it  would  be 
supported  by  the  trade,  and  can  no  longer  be 
dispensed  Avith  in  Qur  port.  It  requires  but  lit- 
tle reflection  to  discover  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  of  the  age  and 
must  result  in  an  enormous  saving  in  freights,  to 
to  the  advantage  of  the  American  planter  as 
well  as  of  the  trade. 

The  discussion  of  this  sul>ject  suggests  the  im- 
portance, in  tlie  face  of  tlie  competition  of  other 
cotton  growing  countries,  of  effecting  whatever 
other  reforms  are  practicable,  either  ijf  the  hand- 
ling of  cotton  or  local  charges,  whether  by  the 
State,  the  city  or  individuals.  In  fact,  to  enable 
the  American  to  fully  avail  himself  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  plantation  and  increase  the  pro- 
duct without  pressing  down  prices  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  it  is  essential  that  the 
transit  charges  between  the  producer  at  home 
and  the  consumer  abroad,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  point,  and  that  a  more  rigid 
economy  should  be  observed  in  the  production. 
We  have  no  space  to  dilate  on  this  point,  but  it 
should  meet  the  prompt  and  earnest  attention  of 
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all  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  trade. 
No  one,  however,  can  give  it  the  most  cursory 
examination  -without  the  reflection  that  tlie  suc- 
cess of  solid  compressing  must  have  an  imiwrt- 
ant  bearhig  on  the  stowage  of  cargo,  and  will, 
to  some  extent,  dispense  with  the  skilled  labor 
which  has  hitherto  commanded  such  high 
wages. 

The  following  powerful  presses  have  been 
erected  since  our  last  Annual  Eeview  : 

Gilman's  Reversible  Champion  Pkess,  built 
at  the  Scott  Foundry  of  the  Eeading  Iron  Works, 
from  designs  furnished  by  the  patentee.  Pro- 
prietors, The  Louisiana  Cotton  Tie  Co..  John 
B.  Lafitte,  President. 

Diameter  of  cylinder  75  inches,  stroke  of 
piston  10  feet ;  multiplication  of  power  by  lever- 
age 8  76;  net  power  2,250  tons;  lifting  rods  12 
inches  in  diameter;  weight  14,900  pounds  each; 
total  weight  of  iron  and  steel  in  press  538,386 
pounds;  in  boilers,  chimney,  and  connections 
103,150  pounds;  total  weight  of  metal  641,536 
pounds;  cost  it. eluding  foundati>n,  brick  woyk 
and  cupola  $58,000.  This  press  is  claimed  to 
be  the  most  powerful  press  ever  built  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country,  and  2,022  pounds  of  cotton 
per  registered  t^n  has  been  stowed  in  a  ship 
loaded  from  it  exclusively.  With  poss  bly  the 
exeception  of  Krupp's  mammoth  steam  ham  • 
mer,  this  is  the  largest  machine  working  within 
itself,  upon  a  single  foundation,  ever  built. 

MoKSE  IMPROVED  Tylkk.— Scven  are  now 
building  for  this  city,  or  have  been  erected  here 
byS.  B.  Steers  &  Co.,  from  invention  and 
]>ian&  of  E.  L .  Morse,  viz :  For  the  Orleans 
Press,  Sam'l  Boyd  &  Co.,  proprietors;  cylinder 
diameter  86  inches ;  diameter  of  lifting  rods  12^ 
inches;  pins  and  axles  15 inches  ;  castings  from 
Fulton  Foundry,  St.  Louis;  forgings  from 
Reading  Iron  Works,  Penn. :  boilers  from  John 
Ward,  New  Orleans ;  total  weight  of  iron  work 
(not  including  frame)  about  330,000  pounds  ; 
cost  of  press,  foundation,  etc.,  about  $27,000. 

Four  as  foiiows  of  similar  dimentious:  For 
Penii's  Press,  Herndon  &  Krumbhaar,  proprie- 
tors; Canal  Street,  G:.  Townsand,  agent,  Van 
"Winkle lessee;  Pactors^S.  Hayward  proprietor; 
Zoiusiana,E.K.  Bryant;  cylinders  84  inches- 
lifting  rods  12  inches;  pins  and  axles  14 inches. 

Castings  for  two  are  making  by  Leeds  &  Co., 
New  Orleans;  and  for  two  by  Fulton  Foundry, 
St.  Louis;  forgings,  by  Helmbacker  Steam 
Forge  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  Reading  Iron  Works 
Pennsylvania;  Boilers  from  Leeds  &  Co.,  New 
Orleans;  Jos.  F.  Wanglcrs,  St.  Louis,  and  Wm, 
L.  Cuehing,  New  Orleans;  total  weight  of  iron, 
(each  press)  about  810,000  pounds,  total  cost 
each  of  these  4  presses,  about  $25,000,  including 
foundation  and  cupola. 


For  Planters  Press,  Herndon  «fe  Krumbhaar, 
proprietors,  cy  inder  80  inches,  lifting  rods  9 
inches,  pins  and  axles  11  inches ;  castings  from 
Fulton  Foundry,  St.  Louis;  forgings.  New  Al- 
bany Steam  Forge  Co.,  Ind.;  boilers  by  Jos.  P. 
Wangler,  St.  Louis ;  total  cost  press,  etc. ,  about 
$21,000. 

For  Beading  Pres^,  H.  H.  Stanley,  proprie- 
tor ;  cylinder  80  inches ;  lifting  rods  U  inches ; 
pins  and  axles  13  inches;  eastings  from  St. 
Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works ;  forgings  from 
Reading  Iron  Works,  Penn. ;  boilers  from 
Wangler,  St.  Louis;  total  cost  of  presf,  etc., 
$24,000.  To'alcost  of  the  7  compresses,  etc., 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

S.  B.  Steers  &  Co.,  have  also  orders,  and  are 
building  three  more  of  these  ''Morse  Improved," 
one  each  for  Houston,  Yicksburg,  and  Shreve- 
port. 

These  Compresses  will  be  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  any  ever  before  constructed  in 
this  country.  The  larger  ones  will  possess  a 
gross  power  of  over  2600  tons;  and  reduce  ordi- 
nary bales  cotton  (450  B>s)  to  five  and  six  inche^, 
in  the  press. 

Ever  since  Captain  Eads,  "put  the  bar  in  mo- 
tion" we  have  n  t  had,  nor  liave  we  now,  a 
doubt  as  to  his  success.  Obstructions  and  de- 
lays might  well  be  apprehended  in  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  but  they  have  been  much  less 
than  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  The 
Mississippi  has  found  a  master,  who  has  con- 
trolled it  and  will  continue  to  control  it,  until  he 
has  furnished  our  commerce  a  reliable  outlet  to 
the  Gulf  of  22  to  25  feet,  or  perhaps  even  more. 
He  has  already  given  us  20  to  21  feet,  which  is 
really  all  tliat  is  wanted  at  present  for  practical 
puii:)Ose?.  Even  with  tliis  deepening  of  the 
channel  we  may  fairly  exptct  an  average  reduc- 
tion in  ocean  freights.  But  C;iptain  Eads  is  not 
alone  in  promising  us  a  deep  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Captain  John  Cowden  expresses  equal  confidence 
in  his  being  able  to  open  a  ship  caual  through 
Bayou  Barataria  to  the  G-ulf,  with  a  channel  of 
25  feet  or  more,  and  a  deep,  landlocked  and  safe 
harbor  at  the  mouth.  With  full  fiiith  in  tlie  practi- 
cability of  his  prajet  and  backed  by  ample  capi- 
tal, we  may  fairly  anticipate  that  whatever  can 
be  done  in  the  premises,  his  energy  mil  accom- 
plish. 

In  the  event  of  his  success,  we  shall  have  two 
deep  outlets  to  the  gulf ;  two  deep  and  secure 
liarbors  inside ;  two  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
tor  ships  of  the  largest  class  and  deepest  draft.. 

But  to  assure  us  of  the  golden  future  presented 
to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Yalley  it  ia  essential  that  all  transit 
charges  from  the  upper  Mississippi  should  be  re- 
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duced.  The  opening  of  the  Des  Moines  canal 
will  ensure  regular  navigation,  where  it  has  been 
hitherto  obstructed,  and  the  earnest  attention  of 
every  one  interested  in  our  great  waterway 
should  be  given  to  the  means  of  reducing  river 
freights,  which  we  presume  can  only  be  effected 
by  boats  specially  adapted  to  the  transportation 
service,  in  which  large  capacity  for  cargo  will 
be  supplemented  by  steam  engines  uniting  the 


great  requisites  of  increased  economy  with  aug- 
mented power. 

To  pass  from  general  considerations  to  details 
we  annex  the  following  tables  giving  the  move- 
ment .of  our  foreign  commerce  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  the  Customhouse  and  also  the  receipts 
from  the  interior  of  the  leading  articles  of  our 
trade,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  com- 
pared with  last  year : 


Lmports  fkoji  August  31st,  1ST6,  to  July  31st,  1ST7. 


August  

September 

October  

November,, 
December. 
Jan'ry,  '77, 
February. . , 

March  

April  

May  , 

June....  . 
July  


Total 
of 

Free. 
$  15.300 
,  212,051 
26:3,&i0 
,  310,603 
,  757,044 
886,737 
499,698 
599,549 
245,921 
248,290 
.  151,028 
.  189,530 


Subject 

to 
Dutv. 
$  557,331 
359.871 
478,013 
251,476 
351,975 
300,016 
286,424 
386.911 
470,833 
765.090 
317,811 
145,575 


Entered 
for  con- 
sump  t'n. 
$  154,130 
315,440 
575,126 
443,067 
946,653 
1,039,963 
588.514 
752.696 
460.5;37 
329.114 
252,700 
251,259 


Total  $4,879,396  $4,171,026  $6,109,199 

Total, '76.. .5,154,873   6,546,901  7.364.763 

"      '75.. 4,691,407  7.665,062 

"      '74.. 4,513,108  10,021,056   

"      '73  ..4,872,138  15.061,042   


Entered 
for  "Ware- 
housing. 
$  400,705 
249,570 
155.869 
75,709 
159,235 
146,790 
193,756 
224.694 
253,170 
676.764 
213,893 
77,411 

12.827.571 
3,901,003 


Trans- 
shipment 
without  ap- 
praisem't. 
$  17.796 
6,912 
10.653 
2,223 
3,131 

3,852 
9,070 
3.047 
7,502 
2.241 
6,135 


In 

American 
Vessels. 
$372,386  : 
245.375 
63,029 
43.425 
46,169 
270,724 
277,430 
152,883 
266,606 
562,588 
164,803 
94,394 


In 

Foreign 
Yessels. 

;  200,245 
326,547 
673,624 
518,659 

]  ,062,850 
916,029 
508,692 
833,577 
450,148 
450,797 
804,086 
240,411 


r  Total. 

$  572,6;31 
571,922 
741,653 
i562,084 

1,109,019 

1,186,753 
,  786,122 
936,460 
716,754 

1,013,330 
468,839 
334,805 


$  72,572 
3:37,115 


$2,559,807  $6,490,615  $9,050,422 
3,774,317    7,848,556  11,499,777 

 12.356,469 

 14,534,164 

 19,933,180 


Statement  of  Goods  Importjed,  from  the  1st  of  August,  1876,  to  the  1st  of  August,  181 


-FREE  of  DUTT- 


 Coffee  . 

Pounds.  Yalue. 


-Coin 


Gold. 


,     Tin  Wood, 
in  bars 
Silver.  Yalue  Yalue. 


August   11,616 

September..  1,330,703, 

October   1,541.561 

November..  1,770,096 
December . .  5,431,923 

January  5,419,705 

February...  2,612,824 

March   3,132,.525 

April   886,443 

Mav   1,166,557 

June   462.340 

Julv   861,750 


$2,193 

$180 

$9,470 

188.326 

4724 

15,050 

'193 

233,273 

800 

11,006 

2',373 

271,782 

700 

23,456 

738,139 

1,998 

2",i94 

856,100 

15,856  ■ 

4.59,661 

23",237 

5,570 

2',7i5 

536,109 

27,500 

173,701 

26.9"'0 

'186 

■739 

215,005 

7,403 

367 

86.240 

17,344 

13,479 

157,143 

16,500 

"377 

5,917,693 

$29,641  $178,053 

$761 

$12,932 

Hides. 

/—Ale  and 

Beer — . 

Yalue. 

gallons. 

Yalue. 

2,733 

2,888 

1,948 

1,639 

l".i64 

3,475 

4,031 

6,973 

4,097 

1,054 

1,252 

8,330 

8,436 

4,220 

7,562 

7,483 

455 

8,906 

8,082 

24,055 

1.653 

1,605 

19,798 

19:910 

18,165 

2,887 

9,809 

10,891 

3,311 

20,103 

17,736 

4,756 

68,871 

88,5:31 

$82,060 

Bread-  Chemicals, 


 Cotton  , 


August  

September.. 

October  

November.. 
December . . 
January .... 
February.. . , 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  


stuffs. 

Bleached  &  Unbleached 

Yalue. 

Yalue. 

Sq.  Yds. 

Yalue. 

•411 

$  2,026 

44,335 

$  2,966 

36 

271 

19,035 

1.640 

42T 

3,370 

208.902 

13;784 

188 

3,627 

52;i46 

3,409 

8,019 

1,431 

138,346 

10,469 

2,853 

•  2,157 

130,676 

8,867 

1,468 

25.402 

2,271 

'579 

1,921 

210,670 

16,153 

622 

2,833 

225,725 

15,338 

292 

1,174 

836,315 

21,941 

315 

2,734 

148,400 

10,859 

4,750 

1,218 

24,625 

1,762 

$18,492 

$24,230 

1,564,577 

$109,564 

,  Cotton  ^ 

Colored  &  Uncolored, 
Sq.  Yds.  Yalue. 


46,242 
105,.512 
121,574 

76,599 
330,586 

36,908 
198,642 
232,898 
169,674 
617,954 
350,239 
246,220 


4.302 
11,305 
10.273 

6,850 
32,135 

8,112 
21,430 
21,549 
17,779 
63,326 
36,112 
20,044 


2,533,003  $248,217 


Cotton 
Hose, 
Y  alue. 

$1,915' 
153 
2,894 
816 
1,328 
1,817 
1,312 
650 
493 
9 

2,125 
202 

$13,714 
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FIFTY-FIFTH 

ANNUxiL 

EE  VIEW 

Statement 

OF  Goods  Imported,  from  the  1st  of  Aug.  1ST6,  to  the  Ist  of  Aug.  1877— C 

ontinued. 

r-Cotton 

Jean*—, 

Cotton, 

iarthen- 

J  ancy 

Darduies 

,     J  lax 

Fruit, 

manuf. 

■\vare. 

Goods, 

manuf. 

Sq.  Yds. 

Yalue. 

Value. 

Value* 

A'^alue. 

V  alue. 

Value. 

Yalue. 

Auicust  

$  8.152 

$20,219 

$2,054 

<t7  no  4 

if  l,UZ-4 

$b.02a 

1 

$11,752 

September. 

1.920 

12,878 

761 

2  271 

4  858 

4.576 

October  .. . 

$2,552 

32,258 

23,958 

11,248 

ll!399 

45,981 

23,337 

November.. 

•7,956 

931 

12,672 

8,357 

12,909 

9,001 

1,883 

33,6:36 

December  . 

19,531 

8,70S 

25,455 

14,141 

3,071 

9,283 

11,701 

18,446 

January  

3,142 

409 

22,9s6 

11,490 

1,94S 

13 

27,129 

4,725 

Febniai-y  . . 

472 

85 

12,649 

9,934 

4 

8,1S0 

7,720 

9,759 

Marcli  

27.533 

24.096 

1,388 

3.285 

27.027 

83,595 

4,795 

'soo 

27,700 

1G.717 

3.812 

7.107 

36.908 

35  160 

5  104 

744 

11.S84 

9,611 

'isi 

2,36;3 

10.290 

8',826 

8,936 

1,51S 

9,516 

12,096 

2,067 

32 

7.657 

8,579 

.Tiilv 

5,422 

15,704 

3,290 

7,629 

4,694 



67,851 

$10,867 

$198,147 

$179,201 

$42,733 

$59,91& 

A  T  A  l"*  O  1  1 

$(i9o,2H 

$187,085 

Iron  and 

Jute  I 

^  Leather 

&   Marble,   Bilk  & 

, — Oiire 

Oil — , 

Paper 

manuf.  of 

manuf. 

of.  manuf. 

of 

manuf.  of. 

manufac 

Value. 

Value.  Value 

Value. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

"\  alue. 

Augvi*t.  .. 

49,675 

5,102 

3,216 

443 

1,844 

100 

$1,040 

September. 

51,185 

557 

21 

183 

703 

104 

119 

October  . . . 

22,394 

10,458 

10.925 

53 

13,884 

9.249 

16.496 

1,185 

November 

2,696 

3.3S8 

7,250 

94 

3,990 

2,6S6 

4.606 

884 

December  . 

6,523 

6,690 

2,274 

2.443 

3,3'>5 

1,663 

2,889 

635 

January 

5,219 

12,722 

4.357 

172 

1,386 

3,814 

6,352 

1,448 

February. . . 

1,391 

5,062 

1,548 

2,421 

408 

55 

1,563 

7,234 

3,880 

73 

3,884 

100 

139 

'598 

827 

2,623 

7,992 

319 

1,870 

3,479 

6  505 

2,169 

983 

1,652 

292 

612 

185 

263 

183 

1,575 

15,'666 

4,614 

41 

2,395 

1,491 

2,702 

676 

July 

4,456 

1,751 

1,832 

183 

1,065 

8,367 

13,689 

|748 

$148,487 

$71,753 

$49,591 

^6,717 

$35,296 

$31,348 

$54,198 

$9,635 

Ool  t 

,  oait — 

■  Bicarb, 

Carb 

Cau  Jic. 

1  ounds. 

Value. 

Pounds, 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

969,100 

$  2,489 

28,000 

$  641 

243.621 

$  3,911 

96,069 

$  2,595 

September. . 

IMA  QOrt 

3,470 

'625 

37,104 

432 

20,458 

554- 

October  . . . . 

6,235,700 

12,319 

2s",6o6 

171,067 

2,689 

207,534 

5,558 

November. .. 

5,412,100 

11,625 

256 

55,543 

523 

96,942 

2,714 

December  . . 

10,878,532 

22,800 

ll",269 

92,867 

1,160 

109,873 

3,194 

January   

7,984,500 

15,824 

5.600 

137 

214,051 

8,485 

85,220 

2,559 

February  ,• . . 

1,390,400 

2,919 

5,600 

138 

56,000 

542 

29,045 

794 

2,787,720 

5,219. 

22,400 

543 

109,802 

1,849 

423,065 

8.302 

10,155,000 

19,842 

5,600 

131 

166,743 

1,915 

104,307 

2.917 

2,299,218 

3,921 

246.807 

3,307 

95,271 

2.692 

2,293,300 

4,390 

*  56 

""4 

36,615 

'511 

Tiilv 

51,934,520  $104,818 

106,465 

$2,475  1 

,436,220 

$20,329  1,167,784 

$31,879 

» 

,  Si)ices  > 

,  Sugar  >  /  Molasses 

 V    ,  Tin  in  Plate.  ^ 

Brown. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

|Poi;nds. 

Value.  Gallons.  Yalue. 

Pounds. 

Yalue. 

August  

48 

L$  IS 

6,237,878 

$293,026 

  $ 

•1^723 

$  8,427 

September. . 

2,414 

.430 

2,863,601 

147,307 

2,367 

12,527 

October  

14,400 

2,993 

43,158 

2,287 

3,969 

21,958 

November... 

5,900 

690 

4,626 

273 

2,211 

12.068 

Decemt)er ... 

3,000 

356 

356 

249 

1,262 

6,161 

January .... 

13,656 

3,536 

753.S51 

49,709 

^139 

952 

February. ... 

6,160 

,932 

2,345,169 

124,140 

March  

1,250 

•132 

2,273,218 

128,704 

r525 

2.776 

6,207 

3,427 

1,569,657 

79,751 

1.364 

6,555 

May  

11,877 

13,305 

9,543,096 

5;U,149 

607 

3.827 

5,898 

1,146 

1,4«2,765 

80,877 

1,215 

6,092 

8,538 

2,167 

78,925 

4,027 

2,243 

686 

1,076 

5,887 

79,348  1 

118,982 

27,146,300  $1,444,499 

2,243 

$686 

16,478 

$86,120 
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NEW   ORLEANS    MARKET— 1S76-T7. 


Statement  of  GoodsImported,  from  the  1st  of  Aug.,  1S76,  to  the  1st  of  Aug.,  1S77— Continued . 


/—Leaf  Tobacco-^ 

,  Ciofars  , 

Spirits. 

"Wines. 

Wool 

manuf. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

125 

$  77 

1,266 

$  3,812 

$2,535 

$47,924 

$3,610 

Septembei' . 

238 

160 

1,974 

6,396 

4,272 

63,407 

554 

4,317 

1,841 

1,834 

5,243 

4,591 

72,131 

4,744 

November . . 

16 

4 

1,952 

5,951 

2,541 

34,450 

1,487 

December. . 

2,043 

615 

4,700 

14,934  - 

14,942 

63,327 

6,228 

January. . . . 

412 

590 

2,193 

7,577 

2,673 

17,882 

2,478 

February. , . 

2.313 

1,215 

5.610 

14.171 

6,780 

31,816 

476 

4,598 

1,8:37 

3,116 

8,318 

4,803 

9,992 

1,979 

April  

519 

737 

7,044 

16,180 

15,749 

78,122 

6,629 

3,123 

1,339 

2,980 

7,584 

7,223 
3,422 

33,389 

3,740 

1,311 

3,507 

30,922 

5,126 

1,069 

3,778 

1,077 

9,385 

840 

17,704 

$8,415 

35,049 

$97,851 

$70,608 

$492,847 

$37,891 

Exports  from  31st  August,  1876,  to  July  81st,  1377. 


In  Aineriean          In  Foreign  Total. 
Vessels.  Vessels. 

August  $  978,788  $  734.806  $1,713,594 

September                                                          230,818                852,-320  1,083,138 

October                                                                552,342  4,742,496  5.294,838 

November                                                          3,407,716  4,896,284  8,304,000 

December                                                      ...  4,068,855  6,164,829  10,233,684 

Januarys  '77                                                       1,411,330  9,066,635  10,477,965 

February                                                             1,300,727  8,096,278  9,397,005 

March                                                                  1,217,788  6,171,4.54  7,389,242 

April                                                                 1,500.926  3,984,2:32  6,485,158 

May                                                                    1,833,198  3,476,035  5,309,233 

June                                                                  1,972,707  1,416,8:33  3,389,545 

July...                                                                  714.778                 882,047  1,596,825 


Total  $19,189,973  $50,484,254  $69,674,227 

Total,  1876  12,202,470  61,711,726  84,194,496 

1875   71,617,:390 

1874.....   91,418.495 


August  

September. 

October  

November. 
December . 

January  

February.. . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

Julv  


August  . .  . 
September. 
October  . . . 
November. . 
December.. 
January . . , 
February. . 

March  .  

April  

May  

June  

July  


Statement  of  Exports,  from  August,  1876,  to  July  31,  1877. 

^Beer-^      ,  Corn  >  ,  Wheat  ^      ,  -Flour  . 

.  Value.  Bushels.        Value.  Bushels.    Value.  Bbls.  ;  Value. 

$   44  35,673      $  19,023           5,920      $  7,100  5,922'  $  33,470 

499  .53,081          29,209         32,761        38,931  6,447  36,387 

208  260,999        121,040         26,161        27,040  4,289  21,704 

6:3  126,925         70,479         24,000         28,800  5,:3:36  28,768 

821  140,343         86,478         12,277         14,307  3,391  17,211 

52,920         28,075    3,271  22,222 

196  247,616        132,611    1,550  10,873 

1,390  45.5,859        237,328    424  2,-394 

3,-300  479,652        257.3:37    1,741  14,360 

12  6:37,0:36        378,138    1,942  16,622 

1,618  272,474        152,328    1,971  1:3,092 

420  106,227         59,802    2,792  17,687 

$8,571  2,868,810   $1,573,848  101,119     $116,178  :39,076  $234,790 


-Cotton- 


Hides. 


Bales.  Pounds. 


17,449 
17,053 
95,730 
152,718 
206,367 
178,827 
164,546 
123,290 
91,892 
89,174 
56,994 
23,465 


7,860,430 
7,646,537 
41,005,841 
70,648,132 
95,453,932 
81,855,324 
75,848,299 
56,247,026 
41,5.30,616 
40,354,940 
24,957,521 
10,471,931 


1,217,505  553,880,579 


Value.  Value, 

$971,249  $  

884,232   

4,823,082  200 

7,913,917  136 

9,96:3,751  927 

9,578,919   

8,876,-340   

6,807,991   

4,893,582  3,400 

4,624,249  6 

2,930,899  6,377 

1.178,280  3,210 

$6-3,446,291  $14,256 


Eosin  and  Tur- 
pentine. 
Barrels.  Value. 


r-Tar  &  Pitch-^ 
Barrels.  Value. 


5,-352 

$5,004 

6   $  23 

100 

242 

12  47 

1,450 

3,000 

9  26 

2,990 

5,975 

3  9 

121 

468 

37  129 

300 

650 

5,520  11,572 

800 

1,931 

38  105 

1,615 

8,942 

31  100 

707 

1,400 

420  1265 

150 

300 

7  24 

1,034 

1,861 

22  62 

60  183 

11,619 

$24,-373 

6,165  $13,545 

2 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL  REVIEW, 


Statkment  of  Exports,  from  August,  1S7G,  to  July  31st,  1877— Continued. 


-Oil  Cake- 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

4,900 

$  347 

833 

$139 

Beptember  .. 

6,050 

315 

2,329 

566 

October  

16,000 

1,048 

300 

74 

November . . 

8,400 

187 

1,007 

241 

December... 

3,700 

196 

2,091 

489 

January.  ... 

3,200 

202 

4,058 

S66 

February.  . . 

9.300 

575 

2,934 

659 

March  

6.370 

413 

3,053 

645 

5,200 

402 

2,241 

375 

May  

4,220 

273 

533 

93 

8,520 

212 

610 

63 

July  

2,500 

160 

1,856 

456 

68,360 

$4,330 

21,845 

$4,666 

August  . .  . . 
September. . 

October  

November... 
December.. . 

January  

February. . . 

Marcli  

April  

May  

June  

July  


Pounds. 

1,152,360 
3,848,705 
6,191,043 
10,629,541 
6,307,800 
10,989,900 
10,888,199 
4,86-1,442 
6,887,796 
8,528,261 
5,801,446 
3,018,784 


Value. 
$  17,033 
42,791 
77,470 

141,060 
77,748 

16.5,650 

136,094 
59,491 
86,276 

103,847 
72,947 


-Cotton  Seed  Oil- 


Gallons.  Value. 
8,000   $■  4,440 


f  Cotton  Seed — 

Pounds.  Value. 


70,884 


18,300  366 

81,000  1,600 

402,433  3,816 

557,066  3,88T 


240,945  1,250 
488,397  13,932 
198,881  1,000 


Bacon  & 
Hams, 
Pounds. 
34,170 
51,905 
20,215 
11,350 
7,715 
7,925 
14,280 
11,128 
28,517 
6,960 
3,279 
5,196 


S.  C. 

Value. 
$4,64a 
7,089 
2,600 
1,425 
771 
£03 
1,570 
1,135 
3,111 
570 
215 
568 


,210,127  $1,012,876     1,099,036   $544,685      2,057,902      $26,419     202,640  $24,500 


-Boef- 


-Butter- 


 Lard- 
Pounds. 
2,590 
46,420 
2,620 
20,435 
48,081 
13,183 
35,537 
1,961 
169,781 
41,020 
2,785 
6,080 


Pork- 


391,443      $41,768     184,291  $11,267 


-Tallow- 


Augutst .... 
September . . 

October  

November . . 
December  . . 

January  

February  . . . 

March  

April  

May  

J  une  

July  


-Leaf  Tobaceo- 


50,817  4,050 

123,457  9,292 

264,694  22,125 

163,145  13,459 

100,037  6,783 


Pounds. 
6.395.260 

133,510 
1,686,662 

185,107 
30,056 
2,665,426 
1,308,865' 
1,897,520 

238,032 

478,970 
46,476 
1,516,745 


Value. 
$634,610 
15,347 
188,943 
18,789 
2,302 
228,921 
118,988 
197,534 
16,657 
41,973 
4,69S 
135,799 


702,448  $55,743 


1,653,269  $1,599,658 


Lumber. 
Value. 
$  2,857 
927 
1,391 
3,214 
1,818 
380 
10,574 
1,880 
5,837 
2,545 
16,935 
3,897  ■ 

$52,255 


-Wood  , 

Staves. 
Value. 
$  7,548 


6,153 
26,657 
24,605 
126,686 
40,945 
40,249 
36,909 
21,675 
14,505 
33,882 


$391,850 


Statement  of  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
During  the  Year  Ended  July  31,  1877 

/—vessels— v- -american  vessels  fromr-,^— foreign  vessels  from—,  ,  total  > 

,  month  ,  foreign  ports.  foreign  ports. 

COASTWISE.     With  Cargo.  In  Ballast.     With  Cargo.     In  Ballast.  tonnage. 

No.  Tons.     No.    Tons.  No.   Tons.     No.   Tons.   No.     Tons.  No.  Tons. 

August                24   1  7,542     21     10,903     1      1,176     11     10,103     4      2,919  CI      42  648 

September           28   22,641     18      8,918     9      8,974     11     10,426   10     10,916  76     61  875 

^>ctober               27   21,455     19     11,458     C      4,236     21     28,058   24     23,969  97  89,176 

November           38   25,826     13     10,744   13     13,899     19     17,211   54     43  596  132    111  276 

December            36   26,285     15      8,997   19     15,005     S3     32,908   82     59,804  185  14'>'9<)9 

January              29   20,891     18      6,022     7      6,748     21     23,896   83     30  954  113  88,511 

February            27   19,971     15      5,776     2      2,510     13     11  521   20     18  223  7T  58,006 

March                 25   21,460     23      7,455   11     11,965     18     18,873   14     13,253  91      78  006 

r^JPi"'!—              26   20,610     84     19,615     8      8,184     22     18,528   19     14,776  109  81,653 

May                    19    17,837     22      6,888     1      1,274     14     11,679     7      8,559  63     41  187 

  20    17,784     20      6.990     1      1,118     18     12,788     6      4,608  64  48.233 

July.  _20   16,792      7      2,451                         9      5,472     5      8,038  41  27,733 

314  249,094   225   106,147   73     75,039   210   201,408  282   229,615  1,109  861,303 
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NEW   OELEANS   MARKET— 18T6-7T. 


Statement  of  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Cleared  from  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
FOR  THE  Twelve  Months  Ending  July  31,  187T. 


COASTWISE. 

No.  Tons. 


,  AMERICAN  vessels  > 

FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 
WITH  CARGO.  IN  BALLAST, 


August   30 

September..  .  26 

October  25 

November   29 

December   40 

January. .....  41 

February   41 

March   83 

AprU   31 

May  28 

Junp   31 

July   20 


21,770 
17,168 
21,65i 
22,125 
27,317 
26,075 
*  23,722 
'24,692 
16,851 
20,921 
22,457 
17,024 


No. 

13 
15 
21 
26 
32 
13 
23 
23 
30 
26 
19 
12 


Tons. 
8,990 
J6,856 
7,471 
23,102 
28,287 
10,016 
12,903 
10,499 
13,341 
19,146 
;i5,900 
7,210 


No. 
1 


Tons. 

88 


—FOREIGN  VESSELS  , 

FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS 
WITH  CARGO.  IN  BALLAST, 


No, 

9 
12 
29 


5  59 


201 
109 


397 


Tons, 

6,488 
9,040 
39,661 
42,179 
52,900 
67,689 
62.066 
52,226 
39,067 
33,827 
17,847 
14,565 


No,  Tons, 


124 


174 
165 


TONNAGB. 

No.  Tons. 

53  87,386 

53  83,064 

66  68,786 

101  87,406 

132  108,509 

142  103,780 

184  98,815 

115  87,618 

111  69,542 

95  76,880 

74  66,101 
3,799 


50 


Totals 


375    261,776  2M    163,721  12 


,621  489  437,055 


463  1126  866,639 


Statement  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  New  Orleans 

Vessels. 

Ocean  Steam   13 

Elver   182 

Sailing   382 

Barges   6 

483 


Tons. 

13,308 
27,174 
11,970 
1,318 

58,770 


Amount  of  Eevenue  collected  for  the  year  1876  and  1877,  from  the  Slst  of  July  1876  to  July  1st, 

J^ly  •  $  132,678  23 

^ugust   128,416  92 

September   116,919  51 

9°^^^*==^    210,246  49 

November   157,898  16 

Decemoer   195,120  12 

Ji^nn&ry   128,425  67 

Eebruarj-....,   96,004  45 

March   i,   108,778  84 

^P"i     159,039  42 

  81,908  74 

June    91^210  27 


^  ,  '^'otal   $1,601,646  32 

Ji^ily  $    62,889  99 


Ekceipts  from  the  Ixtebior  in  1876-77,  compared  with  1875-76. 


ARTICLES. 
Cotton— bales. . .. 
Cotton  seed  sks. . 
Sugar(crop)hhd3 
Molasses  '*  gal's 

Rice,  bbis  

Cow  Peas,  sacks. 

Hides  

Moss,  bales  

Oil  Cake,  sacks. 

Rosin,  bbls  

Spts  Turp'n  bbls 

Shingles,  M  

Staves,  M  

Tallow,bbls&tcs 

Wool,  bales  

Eges,  bxs  &  bbls. 
Tobacco,  hhds.. 
Tobacco,  boxes. 

Flour,  bbls  

Wheat,  bushels. 
Cornmeal,  bbls.. 
Corn  (sks)  bushels 
CornCbulk)  *' 

Oats,  sacks  

Bran,  sacks,  

Hay,  bales  

Beans,  bbls  


1876-77, 

1875-76. 

Incr'se. 

Decr'se 

1389774 

1604441 

214667 

1176785 

1363400 

186615 

163837 

13950! 

243'6 

11117190 

100  1288 

l'i059C'2 

16781C 

158761 

9U49 

529t)l 

45145 

im 

377151 

281332 

9581M 

12O06 

11143 

863 

173627 

lf'9879 

16252 

4704/ 

31355 

ihm 

4127 

4126 

1 

108:^2 

^■818 

1014 

5162 

4090 

1072 

1625 

1489 

m 

28352 

17984 

3377 

11223 

12715 

*492 

9317 

26671 

17354 

63806 

5  127 

li679 

160099 

631602 

791701 

1U561 

82812 

27749 

153635 

131487 

22148 

1106411 

2306900 

18365! 

2260917 

1432742 

828175 

417381 

391608 

25773 

140584 

161485 

2090i 

153806 

144675 

9i3i 

1784 

8448 

ieei 

ARTICLES. 

Pork,  bbls  

Bacon,  casks  . . . 

Hacon,  boxes  

Bacon  hams,  tcs. 
Green  Meat,  lbs. 
Beef,  tierces.. ,  } 

Beef,  bbls  5 

Butter,  packages 
Cheese,  boxes.. , 
Lard,  tierces.... 

l^ard,  kegs  . . 

Whisky,  bbls  

Apples,  bbls  

Ragging,  pieces. 
Bale  rope,  coils-. 
Candles,  boxes,. 

Coal  bbls  

Glassware,  pkgs. 

Lime,  bbls  

Onions,  bbls  

Oil  Coal,  bbls... 
Oil  Coa',  boxes. 
Oil  Lard,  bbls... 
Potatoes,  bbls... 

Beer,  bbls  

Soap,  boxes  

Starch,  boxes.... 


1876.77. 

1875-76. 

Incr'se 

Decr'se 

72596 

74439 

1843 

12140 

15916 

3776 

15201 

9597 

5604 

15847 

15:^69 

478 

18510625 

12726365 

578426U 

4039 

2225 

2167 

8107 

4126 

39958 

3-.673 

7285 

41162 

49840 

7678 

24889 

23K34 

i255 

31625 

344ol 

2806 

45579 

4220vi 

3377 

82564 

42913 

39651 

15387 

25041 

9654 

1268 

23/8 

iiio 

•  39431 

4638ii 

6951 

1993000 

4769073 

2776073 

14973 

14887 

*  86 

59934 

52075 

78o9 

20701 

27788 

7087 

26022 

17077 

8.945 

3202 

7252 

1^50 

12935 

6987 

5948 

183218 

190562 

7344 

60099 
60210 

350<i5 
42798 

2f634 
17*2 

63487 

55817 

7670 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  commercial 
year  the  stock  in  the  presses  and  on  ship- 
board not  cleared  embraced  29,377  bales,  against 
9,976  in  1S75,  15,953  in  1S74,  7,177  in  1S73, 
and  6,250  in  1872.  The  entire  supply  for  the 
year  was  1,614,417  bales,  composed  of  1,423,110 
bales  proper,  including  corrections,  181,331 
from  other  delivery  ports  and  9,970  on  hand  at 
the  commencement.  Compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  this  showed  an  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts proper  of  428,487  bales  and  18,857  from 
other  delivery  ports,  and  19,401  in  the  stock. 
The  value  showed  an  increase  of  $8,766,975— 
$84,473,819  against  $75,706,844,  The  past  year 
presents  a  less  favorable  result,  exhibiting 
a  decrease  of  224,283  bales  in  the  receipts 
proper  and  an  increase  of  9,616  from  other 
delivery  ports,  while  the  value  is  estima- 
ted at  $12,205,571  less.  That  we  may  pre- 
sent a  clearer  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  trade,  it  will  be  well  to  t&ke  a 
cursory  glance  ai  the  movement  of  the  prece- 
ding year.  In  1875-76  prices  exhibited  a  steady 
downward  tendency  for  the  first  six  months,  the 
quotation  for  Middlmg  at  the  close  of  February 
—123!^c- showing  a  falling  off  of  2c  from  the 
openmg  rate  in  September,— when  they  rallied 
and  by  the  close  of  March  had  recovered  ^c, 
after  which  they  resumed  their  downward 
movement  and  closed  in  August  at  a  net  decline 
ofSJic  for  the  year,  Middling  being  quoted  at 
11c,  against  14>^c  at  the  commencement.  The 
crop  accounts  were  generally  favorable  and  the 
fears  of  a  European  war  somewhat  clouded  the 
prospect  abroad,  but,  although  forebodings  of 
sliort  time  being  resorted  to  in  tlie  manufactu- 
ring districts  were  calculated  to  have  a  bearing 
influence,  yel  the  Manchester  reports  showed  an 
improvement  in  trade  and  prices  of  goods  were 
strengthened  by  a  rise  in  silver.  In  fact,  in  the 
early  part  of  August  the  Liverpool  reports  were 
decidedly  encouraging.  In  addition  to  the  fa- 
vorable influence  of  the  advance  in  IndianJEx- 
change  predicated  on  the  rise  in  silver,  spinners 
had  come  forward  freely  to  fill  previous  con- 
tracts, It^was  admitted,  however,  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  American  crop  would  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  and  a  marked  cliange  was  ap- 
parent when  about  tlie  middle  of  August  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  llcport  estimated  that  notwith- 
standing some  ravages  from  the  catcriVilhir  and 


the  boll  worm  in  a  few  localities  of  the  extreme 
Southwest,  with  damage  to  the  crop  from  pro- 
tracted drought  and  extreme  heat  in  certain  dis- 
tricts and  excessive  rains  in  others,  that  the  ag- 
gregate reduction  in  condition  was  below  what 
ought  to  have  been  expected  from  the  extent  of 
local  disasters  reported.  This  was  much  more 
favorable  to  the  crop  tiian  had  been  anticipated. 
Short  crop  views  clung  to  the  popular  figures  at 
Liverpool  of  four  and  a  quarter  millions,  some 
conjecturing  less,  while  long  crop  men  predict- 
ed a  yield  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Taking,  however,  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ect,  and  considering  the  probable  demand  for 
consmnption  as  well  as  the  expected  supply,  the 
new  commercial  year  opened  in  September  with 
ndications  of  a  steady  market,  and  although  the 
new  crop  came  forward  more  freely,  yet  under 
threatening  worm  accounts,  prices  were  main- 
ained.  With  regard  to  the  crop  and  the  probable 
supply,  however,  all  speculations  as  early  as 
September  are  well  known  to  be  unworthy  of 
much  confidence,  but  nevertheless  have  a  cer:ain 
influence,  and,  later  in  the  month,  under  liberal 
receipts  and  rather  encouraging  reports  ii"om 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  prices  took  a  down- 
ward turn,  giving  way  during  the  last  fort- 
night. Early  in  October  the  unfavorable  ele- 
ments with  regard  to  the  crop  were  increased  by 
a  killing  frost,  which,  with  the  estimated  dam- 
age from  rust  and  caterpillars  had  a  manifestly 
strengthening  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  dry, 
hot  weather,  had  brouglit  the  crop  forward 
rapidly— some  thought  prematurely— and  it  was 
conjectured  that  the  picking  season  would  prove 
to  be  o  e  of  the  shortest  on  record.  But  little 
attention  was  consequently  given  to  the  increase 
in  the  receipts,  which  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  showed  an  excess  at  all  the  ports  of 
69,076  bales  in  September  and  87,549  in  October, 
and  the  latter  month  closed  M  ith  a  recovery  of 
the  previous  decline.  The  elements  abroad 
were,  at  the  same  time,  favorable  to  an  advance, 
there  being  an  actual  plethora  of  money  in  the 
London  money  market,  and  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance being  attached  in  Liverpool  to  the  N. 
Y.  Chronicle's  average  of  estimates  from  reliable 
authorities,  which  it  made  4,346,000  bales.  This 
it  was  apprehended  would  fall  short  ol  the  actual 
wants  of  the  trade,  an  impression  that  was 
strengthened  by  the  tenor  of  Messrs.  Ellison  & 
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Co'3  anneal  circular,  of  October  1st.  These 
favorable  influences  were,  however,  to  some  ex- 
tent neutralized  by  the  drift  of  political  affairs 
which  still  caused  no  little  uneasiness  and  ex- 
cited continued  fears  of  the  results  of  a  Euro- 
pean war,  but  at  a  later  period  such  apprehen- 
sions were  relieved  and  in  view  of  the  heavy 
receipts  at  the  American  ports,  it  was  estimated 
that  even  if  the  crop  should  turn  out  4^  mil- 
Uons,  it  would  be  consumed.  The  movement 
consequently  exhibited  much  greater  animation 
at  Manchester,  where  the  sales  on  the  2d  of 
November  were  the  heaviest  on  record .  Under 
these  circumstances  prices  at  Liverpool  exhibited 
a  marked  improvement,  showing,  in  fact,  an 
advance  of  5^d  for  the  fortnight  ending  on  the  9th 
of  November,  but  spinners  being  well  stocked, 
the  market  soon  received  a  check,  which 
prevented  any  further  rise,  without  its 
exhibiting  any  quotable  decline,  later  accounts 
from  this  side  being  of  a  reassuring  tenor,  our 
heavy  receipts  being  attributed  to  the  causes 
mentioned  above,  an  early  falling  ofif  being  ex- 
pected, and  the  prevailing  sentiment  being 
adverse  to  a  large  crop.  The  market  moreover 
was  strengthened  by  a  less  warlike  political  as- 
pect of  affairs,  and  by  the  crop  accounts  from 
India  and  Egypt  being  decidedly  discouraging. 
Prices  were  consequently  maintained  at  Liver- 
pool throughout  November,  and  in  our  own 
market  the  movement  had  been  active  and 
quotations  had  been  raised,  Middling  closing  at 
a  net  advance  of  >ac. 

In  glancing  at  the  movement  for  these  8 
months  we  find  that  the  sales  embraced  44,700 
bales  in  September,  against  29,400  in  1ST5  ; 
152,700  in  October,  against  116,500  ;  and  187,800 
in  November,  against  204,700  ;  making  a  total 
of  385,200,  against  350,600.  The  gross  receipts 
were  55,648  bales  in  September,  against  41,500 
in  1875  ;  199,740  in  October,  against  101,423 ;  and 
281,731  in  November,  against  259,425  ;  making  a 
total  gross  of  587,119,  against  462,438,  while  the 
amount  proper  for  the  three  months  was  446,921 
bales,  against  382,418  in  1875.  The  exports  for 
he  quarter  summed  up  326,197,  of  which,  286,484 
was  to  Foreign  Ports  and  39,713  Coastwise,  the 
former  embracing  149,370  to  Great  Britain, 
against  123,854  in  1875;  103,798  to  France,  against 
75,037  ;  22,738  to  the  North  of  Europe,  against 
32,750;  and  10,578  to  otlier  Foreign  Ports,  against 
21,570  ;  the  totals  showmg  an  increase  of  33,273 
to  Foreign  Ports,  and  a  decrease  of  16,042  Coast- 
wise. The  stock  by  our  running  statement  was 
now  240,299  bales,  against  182,550  in  1875,  and 
the  amount  unsold  was  estimated  at  100,000 
bales,  against  83,000. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  market 
thus  far  was  the  scant  supply  of  the  lower  grades 


which  consequently  ruled  at  full  prices  compared 
with  the  better  qualities.  The  supply,  in  fact, 
of  these  descriptions  was  so  nearly  exhausted 
that  toAvards  the  close  of  November  quotations 
for  them  were  dropped  after  having  been  entire- 
ly nominal  for  several  weeks,  and  were  not  re- 
sumed until  the  first  week  in  February.  Taking 
however  the  general  quotations  as  a  guide, 
prices  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  compared 
with  the  commencement,  as  follows  : 

Aug.  31.     Nov.  30.  Advance. 

Ordinary   81/2®  9  ^A^H. 

Good  Ordinary.  9%®  9^^  10,5^@10X  M.@>^ 
Low  Middling.. 10%@105^   11  @11J4 

Middling  11   ®ll>i   ll/z®!!^^  Vz^'A 

The  receipts  continued  liberal  in  December 
with  the  heaviest  to  date  in  the  week  ending  on 
the  15th,  after  which  they  were  pretty  well 
maintained  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  month, 
when  they  exhibited  a  considerate  falling  off" 
which  was  still  greater  towards  the  end  of  J an- 
uary.  With  a  rise  in  the  tributaries  they  then 
rapidly  increased,  the  amount  for  the  week  end- 
ing on  February  9th,  proving  the  heaviest  of  the 
year,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  they 
resumed  their  shrinkage  which  continued  for 
the  year.  Under  these  variations  in  the  supply 
the  market  exhibited  increased  activity  in  De- 
cember, when  the  sales  were  the  heaviest  of  the 
season,— the  largest  for  a  day  being  14,100  on  De- 
cember 7,  -  after  which  there  was  a  marked  de- 
cline, the  movement  in  J anuary  showing  a  falling 
off  of  nearly  35,900  bales,  with  a  further  decrease 
in  February  of  58,200.  Prices  at  the  same  time 
were  well  maintained.  Middling  opening  in  De- 
cember at  llK©ll?4c,  and,  after  some  fluctua- 
tions, rising  aboiit  the  middle  of  January  to  12% 
@12%c,  when  it  took  an  unfavorable  turn,  clos- 
ing in  February  at  llK^ll^c,  which,  however 
was  still  Kc  above  the  opening  rate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year. 

The  crop  question  during  this  quarter  attracted 
rather  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  had  a 
CO:  siderable  influence  on  the  market,  its  effect 
being  more  upon  the  demand  than  upon  prices. 
In  the  early  part  of  December  4,000,000  to  4,100,- 
000  were  regarded  as  short  crop  estimates,  and 
4,300,000  to  4,400,000  as  long  crop,  while  the 
drift  of  opinion  pointed  to  4,200,000 ;  towards  the 
end  of  January  short  crop  figures  had  been 
raised  to  4,100,000  to  4,200,000  and  long  crop  to 
4,500,000,  wliile  4,300,000  were  regarded  as  con- 
servative ;  and  still  later  there  was  a  further  rise 
in  estimates  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
4,3^0,000  to  4,350,000  were  regarded  as  short  crop, 
4,600,000  as  long  crop,  and  4,400,000  to  4,450,000 
as  conservative. 
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The  net  variation  m  prices  during  tlie  quarter 
is  shown  by  tl»e  followina;  general  quotations  : 

Nov.  aO.    Feb.  28. 
Ordinary....  8-'^®  9  ad.  1%®!;^ 

G  Ordinary. lo?s310K  decl>o@no ch'ge 

L.  Middling.il  11  "-iO  chanee 

Middling. ...ll>^@ll?-a  n%&n^  ad.  >8®>8 

These  flgvires  exhibit  very  little  change  except 
in  Ordinary,  all  grades  below  Good  Ordinary 
having  materially  advanced  under  their  scarcity 
and  the  pressure  of  the  demand  upon  the  sup- 
ply. 1  he  following  compares  the  closing  quota- 
tions with  those  at  the  commencement  of  the 


commercial  year ; 


Net 

Feb.  28.  Advance. 

io>^@io^ 

11  %®  % 


Aug.  81. 

Ordinary  8%'®.  85^ 

G.  Ordinary..  9%®  9% 
L.  Middling.. 10%@10% 

Middling  11  ©UK 

The  sales  embraced  196,000  bales  in  December 
against  228,000  in  1875, 160,100  in  January,  against 
243,200  in  1876,  and  101,900  in  February,  against 
190,600,  making  an  aggregate  of  458,000  bales, 
against  655,600.   The  gross  receipts  were  241,201 
bales  in  December,  against  301,860  in  1875,  195,- 
815  in  January,  against  296,129  in  1876,  and  216, 
130  in  February,  against  227,108,  making  a  total 
gross  ot  653,146  against  825,097 ;  while  the  amount 
proper  for  the  three  months  was  571,949  bales 
against  757,265.    The  exports  for  the  quarter 
summed  up  588,517  bales,  of  which  527,374  was  to 
foreign  ports  and  61,143  coastwise,  the  former 
embracing  335,224  to  Great  Britain  against  319,- 
843  in  1875-76,  129,461  to  France  against  117,272 
86,966  to  the  North  of  Europe  against  59,481,  and 
25,723  to  other  foreign  ports  against  41,391,  the 
totals  showing  a  decrease  of  19,126  bales  to  for- 
eign ports  and  of  8,513  coastwise.    The  stock  by 
our  running  statement  was  now  304,923  bales 
against  369,899  in  1876,  and  the  amount  unsold 
was  estimated  at  50,000  bales  against  164,000, 

Turning  to  the  course  of  the  Liverpool  market 
during  the  quarter  we  find  that  in  December  the 
depressing  influence  of  our  heavy  receipts  was 
counteracted  by  the  favorable  condition  of  trade 
Manchester  exhibiting  not  only  increased  confi 
dence  but  a  stronger  tone,  which  was  confirmed 
towards  the  close  by  the  long  expected  fallin 
off  in  our  receipts  having  at  last  commenced 
a«d  letters  from  the  interior  of  the  American 
cotton  districts  indicating  an  early  exhaustion  of 
the  supply.  Under  these  circumstances  Middling 
Uplands  closed  at  6^d  against  6><^d  at  the  open 
ing  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  6?^d  at  the 
commencement  of  the  calendar  year.   The  esti 
mated  visible  supply  on  December  30th  was 
2,953,000  bales  against  2,830,000  in  the  year  pre- 
vious, showing  a  surplus  of  123,000  bales.  Tl 
totals  of  American  specially  were  2,366,000  bale; 
against  2,048,000,  showing  an  excess  of  318,000, 
This  increase  in  the  supply  of  American  cottons 
miglit  well  depress  the  market  and  lead  spinners 
to  defer  purchase?,  in  anticipation  of  a  decline 
but  the  accounts  from  our  cotton  growing  d 


tricts,  and  especially  the  crop  reports  of  our 
Cotton  Exchanges,  together  with  those  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau,  were  scrutinised  closely, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  adverse  to  a  long 
crop,  while  increased  consumption  was  as  gen- 
erally expected.    In  their  speculations  on  the 
subject  Messrs.  Smith,  Edwards  &  Co.,  called  at- 
tion  to  the  coincidence  that  the  favorite  esti- 
mate in  America  was  4,250,0C0  bales,  the  same 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years  at  the  same  time, 
and  yet  that  in  the  previous  year  the  result  show- 
ed an  excess  of 400,000  bales  over  the  estimate  and 
in  the  year  before  a  deficit  to  the  same  extent. 
They  consequently  drew  the  inference  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  similar  error  with  regard  to  the 
incoming  crop  might  make  it  either  3,850,000 
bales  on  the  one  hand,  ©r  4,600,000  on  the  other. 
The  average  of  these  would  be  only  4,250,000 
bales.    Messrs.  W.  C.  Watts  &  Co.,  at  the  same 
date,  discussed   the  subject   elaborately  and 
gaciously  under  the  most  reliable  intelligence 
then  before  them,  and  concluded  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  jield  could  be 
much  if  any  over  an  average  one,  giving  4,269,- 
000,  or  a  decrease  of  400,000  from  the  previous 
year,  as  the  average  of  the  Liverpool  estimates, 
which,  however,  were  rather  less  than  the  Man- 
chester figures.  Looking  at  these  estimates  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  developments,  may  well  ex- 
cite distrust  of  any  calculations  made  so  early  in 
the  season,  a  feeling  that  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  then  latest  report  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  pointed  to  4,200,000  bales,  the  esti- 
mate of  the  N.  Y.  Chronicle  predicated  from  its 
correspondence  3,977,000,  and  that  thirty  esti- 
mates given  on  Dec.  8th  by  leading  firms  in  New 
York   ranged    from    4,000,<'00    to  4,400,000 
with  an  exact   average    of   4,188,000.  Our 
New  Orleans  friends  had  evidently  a  more  cor 
rect  apprehension  of  the  facts,  but  even  their 
figures  were  wide  of  the  marlv.    This  uncer- 
tainty on  an  important  subject,  in  relation  to 
which  the  Cotton  Exchanges  and  the  commer- 
cial press  have  such  extensive  and  apparently 
such  reliable  means  of  obtaining  correct  infer 
mation,  may  well  startle  speculators  who  operate 
on  crop  probabilities.     What  makes  this  tiie 
more  remarkable  is  that  often  mere  dabblers  in 
statistics,  whose  superficial  views  render  them 
utterly  unreliable,  are   sometimes  not  further 
away  from  the  results  than  experienced  statis- 
ticians who  have  devoted  many  years  to  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject. 

With  a  large  falling  off  in  the  receipts  and  nu- 
merous letters  from  the  country  foreboding  an 
early  exhaustion  of  the  interior  supplies,  March 
opened  with  a  good  demand  and  at  hardeninj 
prices,  and  factors  w-ere  soon  enabled  to  estab 
lish  an  advance  of^c  which  was  fully  main 
tained  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  The  first  week 
of  April  exhil)ited  a  further  improvea\ent  of 
which  was  subsequently  lost,  and,  in  the  latte 
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part  of  the  month,  was  followed  by  a  further  de- 
cline of  amio.   The  downward  tendency  con- 
tinued through  the  early  part  of  May,  the  quo- 
tations on  the  15th  showing  a  falling  off  of 
%e,  of  which,  K@Mc  was  subsequently  re- 
covered, but  the  closing  rates  in  Maj',  neverthe- 
less, showed  a  net  decline  of  %@.lc  from  the 
quotations  at  the  commencement  of  the  quarter. 
Notwithstanding  the  failing  off  in  the  receipts 
the  gross  amount  in  March  being  only  88,837 
bales,  against  216,130  in  February,  the  move- 
ment continued  active,  the  business  for  March 
amounting  to  103,400  bales,  against  101,900  in 
February,  showing  a  slight  increase  instead  of  a 
proportionate  decrease.    From  this  time  out, 
however,  operations  were  materially  restricted 
by  light  offerings  and  by  factors  generally  hold- 
ing at  K@Kc  above  the  limits  of  pending  orders, 
in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  views  of 
their  constituents  in  the  country  who  having 
been  relieved  of  their  liabilities  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  previous  sales,  were  not  unwilling  to 
run  the  chances  of  a  future  improvement  for 
that  portion  of  their  crops  remaining  on  hand. 
The  sales  embraced  103,400   bales  in  March, 
against  211,200  in  1ST6,  83,400  in  April,  against 
75,500,  and  72,000  in  May,  against  70,900,  making 
an  aggregate  of  258,800  bales,  against  357,600. 
The  gross  receipts  were  88,881  bales  in  March, 
against  145,984  in  1876,  51,764  in  April,  against 
81,144,  and  37,647  in  May,  against  46,729,  making 
a  total  gross  of  178,242  bales,  against  273,857, 
while  the  amount  proper  for  the  three  months  was 
153,399  bales,  agamst  245,592.    The  exports  for 
the  quarter  summed  up  852,765  bales,  of  which, 
303,608  were  to  Foreign  Ports  and  49,157  Coast- 
wise, the  former  embracing  162,634  to  Great 
Britain,  against  303,380  in  1876,76,537  to  France, 
against  98,337,  47,986  to  the  North  of  Europe, 
against  88,988,  and  16,451   to   other  Foreign 
Ports,  against  14,732,  the  totals  showing  a  de- 
crease of  149,169  to  Foreign  Ports,  and  42,443 
Coastwise.    The  stock  by  our  running  statement 
was  now  reduced  to    130,405   bales,  against 
112,977  in  1876  and  the  amount  unsold  was  esti- 
mated at  75,000,  against  117,000. 

Glancing  at  the  course  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  markets  during  the  quarter,  we  find 
unexpectedly  unfavorable  developments,  result- 
ing in  heavy  losses  to  shippers  and  holders. 
Commencing  with  Manchester,  as  a  controlling 
element  at  Liverpool,  Ave  find  that  inconse- 
quence of  the  heavy  decline  in  Silver  and  India 
Exchange,  the  market  throughout  March  had 
been  extremely  dull,  with  Itttle  or  no  demand 
for  goods  or  yarns,  and  prices  constantly  tend- 
ing down.  At  Liverpool  Middling  Upland  was 
quoted  at  the  opening  at  e^d  and  after  having 
been  subsequently  sold  at  6d  closed  at  6>^d, 
which  indicate  a  decline  hardly  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  goods.  This  downward  tendency 
seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the  heavy  fall- 


ing off  in  the  receipts  at  the  ports  of  the  Ameri- 
can crop,  and  the  hope  that  trade,  having  seen 
its  worst  days,  m-ight  soon  exhibit  a  favorable 
reaction.    The  former,  in  fact,  had  caused  some 
revision  of  crop  estimates,  many  who  had  count- 
ed on  4,500,000  bales,  reducing  their  figures  to 
4,300,000.  This  change  to  a  great  extent  counter- 
acted the  unfavorable  influence  of  an  excessive 
stock,  the  force  of  which  was  moreover  lessened 
by  the  impression  that  it  must  be  mainly  attribu- 
ted to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  crop  had  been 
picked  and  marketed.    The  month  consequent- 
ly closed  with  rather  a  better  feeling,  which  was 
increased  early  m  April  by  a  better  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  political  complications 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey.     The  market  con- 
sequently experienced  a  sharp  rally  under  which 
Middling  Upland  rose  to  6  ^16d.   These  favor- 
able anticipations,  however,  were  not  realized, 
and  on  the  Declaration  of  War  by  Eussia,  Mid- 
dling Upland  dropped  to  5Md,  from  which  there 
was  a  subsequent  recovery  ofonlyK<i-  ^i^^ 
unsatisfactory  accounts  from  India  the  Manches- 
ter market  had  been  flat  througliout  the  month. 
&Iay  exhibited  a  somewhat  better  feeling  at  one 
tune  which  subsequently  disappeared,  and  at 
the  close  Middling  Upland  was  heavy  at  the 
month's  opening  rate.    There  was,  neverthe- 
less, an  undertone  indicative  of  a  more  hopeful 
feeling,  predicated  partly  on  political  consider- 
ations and  partly  on  our  cotton  season  having 
been  inauspicious,  and  the  backward  crop,  sub- 
ject to  contingencies  that  might  fully  neutralize 
the  reported  increase  in  acreage. 

The  movement  had  now  subsided  into  its 
usual  siunmer  sluggishness,  being  checked  not 
only  by  the  reduction  of  stock  but  by  limited 
offerings,  the  leading  factors,  either  from  policy 
or  under  instructions  from  their  constituents  in 
the  interior,  refusing  to  meet  the  demand  at  the 
.ruling  rates  or  holding  for  still  better  prices. 
The  prospect  in  fact  appeared  to  be  re-assuring. 
During  the  first  week  of  June  the  telegrams 
from  all  points  were  favorable,  and  although 
factors  raised  their  pretensions,  the  demand  was 
good  and,   considering   the  moderate  scope 
offering  to  buyers,  the  sales  were  of  fair  extent 
at  hardening  prices,  the  quotations  on  the  8th 
showing  a  net  advance  of  %  ®  yjc.  Under 
similar  influences  this  was  followed  by  a  further 
improvement  of  3^c  during  the  second  week 
and  about  Xc  in  the  last  fortnight,  showing  a 
net  improvement  for  the  month  of  5£  ©  /^c  in 
Low  Middling  and  %@%c  in  Middling.  This 
improvement  was  hardly  maintained  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  July,  but  in  the  third  week  the 
market  recovered,   but  again  relapsed  and 
closed  at  a  net  decline  from  the  quotations  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month  of  34  © 
August  opened  dull  and  depressed  and  during 
the  first  week  quotations  Avere  reduced  Xc,  but 
hardly  fairly  represented  the  irregular  condition 
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of  the  market,  the  prmcipal  holders  claiming 
previous  rates,  while  factors  who  desired  to 
realize  or  were  instructed  by  their  constituents 
to  close  consignments,  met  the  demand  at 
sufficient  concessions  to  admit  tlie  execution  of 
pendUig  orders.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
tlie  limited  offerings,  buyers  who  had  orders  of 
any  magnitude  found  it  impracticable  to  fill 
them,  unless  at  extreme  rates,  while  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  press  sales  unless  at  liberal 
concessions.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  downward  tendency  became  more  marked 
and  still  more  so  in  the  third  week  when  prices 
gave  way  after  which  there  was  a  slight 

recovery,  predicated  on  crop  reports,  and  con- 
centration of  the  stock,  the  closing  quotations 
showing,  however,  a  net  decline  for  the  month 
oflc  in  the  medium  and  lower  grades  and  %c 
in  Middling. 

The  marked  improvement  in  June  noticed 
above  was  In  harmony  with  the  course  of  the 
Liverpool  market.  At  the  opening  of  the  month 
confidence  was  increased  by  the  manifestly 
strong  statistical  position,  the  prospects  of  the 
India  crop  in  particular  exciting  some  eneasi- 
ness  with  regard  to  future  supplies.  These 
views  were  siiared  by  both  spinners  and  specu- 
lators and  their  competition  resulted  in  an  ad- 
vance of  T-16d,  and  although  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  report,  which  was  more  favorable  to  the 
crop  than  the  private  correspondence  which  had 
previously  had  a  controlling  influence  and 
pointed  to  4  per  cent  wider  acreage,  had  an  un- 
favorable influence,  yet  the  necessities  of  the 
spinners  compelled  them  to  keep  in  the  market 
which  closed  firm  at  the  improvement  noted 
above,  equal  to  about  %c  against  3^  @  %c  in 
our  market.  At  the  same  time  it  Avas  admitted 
that  the  Manchester  situation  was  by  no  means 
encouraging,  production  having  gone  on  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand  from  foreign  markets  and 

the  current  prices  in  many  cases  leaving  a  loss 
to  the  mills.  On  the  other  hand  the  statistical 
position  was,  if  any  thing  stronger.  The  total 
visible  supply  presented  a  net  increase  from  the 
previous  year  of  145,000  bales,— 2,465,000  against 
2,610, 000  -consisting  of  1,565,000  American 
against  1,477,000,  (increase  SS,000)  and  900,000 
of  all  other  kinds  against  l,lc3,000,  (decrease 
233,000,)  while  it  was  estimated  tliat  the  deficit 
in  the  total  visible  and  invisible  supply  reached 
800,000  bales. 

The  sales  for  this  quarter  embraced  45,600 
bales  in  June  against  39,000  in  the  previous 
year,  27,000  in  July  against  26,400,  and  10,600 
in  August  against  16,300,  making  an  aggregate 
of  83,200  against  82,600. 


.  The  closing  quotations  compare  with  last  year 
as  follows : 

GENERAL  QUOTATIONS. 

AMERICAN  6TANDAKD  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

1877.  1S7C. 

Inferior   7   @,  7%  6%@  7 

Low  Ordinary   S\(@,  Sy^  7%@,  7% 

Ordinary    8y^@,  SJ^  S^Cca  6% 

Strict  Ordinary  8%@  9  9>8' 

Good  Ordinary  9%@  9X  9%@ 

Strict  Good  Ordinary.  9%@  914  9%@10 

Low  Middling   91^®  9%  10%@10% 

Strict  Low  Middling..  9%@,10 

Middling  10>^@10i4  11  @11X 

Strict  Middling  103^@10%  11%@,11>^ 

Good  Middling  10%@10>^  11%®12>^ 

Middling  Fair  10%@11  —   @  — 

Fair  ....11%®11^^  —   @  — 

COTTON  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS. 

AMERICAN   STANDARD  OF  CLA88IFCATION. 

1877.  1876. 

Low  Ordinary   —  7% 

Ordinary   —  8^ 

Good  Ordinary   9%  9% 

Low  Middling  9%  10^ 

Middling  lOX  H 

Good  Middling  lOVz  12 

Middling  Fair  —  — 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  our  journal 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  we  have  continued 
to  give  the  range  of  prices  in  our  general  quota- 
tions, which  we  regard  as  necessary  to  impart 
to  the  planter  as  well  as  the  trade  a  more  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  market,  than  can  be  obtained, 
by  a  smgle  quotation.  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  not  omitted  the  intermediate  grades  of 
Strict  Ordinary,  Strict  GoodOrdinary,  Strict  Low 
MiddUng  and  Strict  Middling,  as  well  as  Ordi- 
nary, Good  Ordinary,  Low  Middling  and  Mid- 
dling. The^Cotton  Exchange  gives  only  a  single 
rate  for  each  grade,  which  applies  to  its  official 
types  kept  in  cases  for  examin  tion  by  its  mem- 
bers. When  the  Exchanse  was  organized  both 
the  single  grade  and  the  type  were  regarded  as 
necessary  to  promo  e  prompt  and  satisfactory 
settlements  of  contracts.  This,  however,  has  not 
conflicted  with  the  time  honored  custom  of  the 
press,  in  giving  a  proper  range,  avoiding  excep- 
tional extremes  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  no 
other  method  can  fairly  represent  the  market, 
nor  would  any  other  do  justice  to  the  factor  who 
sells  a  l»w  style  of  a  certain  grade  at  an  inside 
rate  or  to  the  broker  who  buys  a  high  style  of 
the  same  grade  at  the  outside.  This  range, 
moreover,  is  not  uniform.  With  some  crops  and 
at  certain  periods  of  the  season  it  hardly  exceeds 
>^c,  wliile  at  others  it  extends  to  ^©^sC.  The 
average  is  about  Uc  for  the  grades  proper  and 
ifiC  for  Strict,  except  for  inferior  to  Ordinary 
inclusive,  which  generally  require  a  wider  range 
than  medium  and  the  higher  grades.  A  lull, 
free  and  frank  conference  with  factors  and 
brokers  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  method  meets 
tlioir  aproval.  In  corroboration  of  this  it  will 
be  recollected  that  when  the  custom  was  ex- 
cepted to  by  certain  members  of  the  Mempliis 
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Exchange,  their  objections  were  promptly  met 
by  a  communication  addressed  to  us  with  the 
request  that  we  should  continue  to  give  the 
usual  range  and  the  intermediate  grades,  signed 
by  a  large  majority  of  our  factors,  shippers  and 
brokers,  in  fact  by  nearly  every  member  of  the 
trade,  or,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  by 
every  one  to  whom  the  document  was  presented 
by  the  public  spirited  gentlemen  who  assumed 
charge  of  the  matter. 

In  our  last  Annual  Eeview  we  remarked  that  the 
crop  then  coming  in  gave  evidence  of  much  better 
ginning  than  in  the  previous  year,  which  was  to 
some  extent  attributed  to  the  salutary  effect  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  trade  published  by  the 
press  and  that  more  care  appeared  to  have  been 
given  to  picking,  handling  and  ginning. 

The  first  receipts  from  the  Missississi  Valley 
was  abate  from  the  plantation  of  Charles  A. 
Pierson,  of  Cane  river,  consigned  to  Mr.  Oscar 
Chopin,  which  was  put  up  at  auction  in  front  of 
the  Cotton  Exchange  and  bought  by  Messrs. 
James  Eainey  &  Co.,  for  account  of  a  New  Eng- 
land manufacturer  at  1214c.  Antecedent  to  this, 
however,  on  July  lOtli,  Mr.  D.  L.  Kernion 
had  received  a  bale  by  Morgan's  line  of 
steamers  and  railway,  from  the  plantation  of 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Eollain,  Cameron  county, 
Texas,  shipped  via  Brownsville.  After  being 
exhibited  at  the  Exchange,  this  bale  was  for- 
warded by  express  to  Messrs.  Woodward  & 
Stillman,  New  Tork,  by  whom  it  was  sold  at 
public  sale  at  20c.  It  weighed  476  ffis,  was  fully 
matured,  well  ginned,  of  good  color,  with  good 
staple,  and  classed  fully  Middling.  On  the  21st 
of  July  two  more  bales  were  received  from  the 
same  district. 

The  following  gives  the  dates  of  the  receipts 
of  the  first  bale  of  new  crop  cotton,  at  New  Or 
leans,  for  29  years  : 

The  following  shows  the  date  of  the  first  re 

ceipts  for  a  tern^  of  years  :  .      ^ . 

1849  Aug.   7    1«67  Aug.  15 

1850  Aug.  11   1868  ...  .  10 

1851  July  25  lSfi9 


1S66. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


123 
19 
476 
432 
109 
-11 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 


,1641 
.  71 
.  320 
.  342 
.  429 
.  419 


The  want  of  precise  information  in  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  overland  movement  and 
Southern  consumption  leaves  us  in  some  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  crop, 
which  will  hardly  be  ascertained  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  next  fortnight.  The  deficit  of 
214,667  bales  in  the  receipts  at  the  ports,  would, 
were  there  no  other  change  leave  us  a 
crop  of  4,450,000  bales,  but  with  the  change  in 
overland  movement,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
amount  to  about  4,475,000. 

The  following  tables  show  the  variations  in  the 

market  weekly  : 

WEEKLY  PEICES. 


1852 
1853 


.Aug. 


1870 
1871. 


.Jaly 


1854  July  25   1872(R.  Giande) 

1855   "    26   1872(W188.  Val.)  Aug 


27 
17 
4 

1856  .  .  "  15  1878(R.  Grande)  July  10 
1857..!  Au».  15   lS78(Miss.  Val)  Aug 

July  25   1874( ft.  Grande)  July  13 
"    28   lS74(Miss.  Val.)  Augl2 
1S75(R.  Grande)  July  15 
lS7.5(Miss.  Val.)    "  13 
1876(R.   Grade)  June  30 
7   lS76(Mies.  Val.)  Aug 
Aug  14  1S7'(E.  Grande)  July  10 

1865  Aug.  11   lS77i.Miss.  Val.)  Aug  10 

1866   7 

The  receipts  of  new  crop  cotton  up  to  Septem 
ber  1st,  have  been  as  follows  : 

1856.... bales....  1166   1S61   61 

1857  .     83   1862  no  record 

1S58""  "'       .  .  4=34  1?63  no  record 

1S59"'.'.  '.1   9698   1864   12 

I860  36670   1865   22 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


5 

.Aug.  11 
!sept. 


1876-77.     Good  Low 

Ordinary.  Middling. 

Sept-  — 8    93«r®  9^  10%@10% 

"    9%@  9%  10X@10%  10%@11 

"  ~  ^%   


Oct.. 


Nov. 


Dec, 


Middling 
10%@11 


29 

January  5 


Feb. 


March 


April. 


May... 


June . 


July, 


10K@10%  10?i@10% 

91/2©  9%  10  @iOM  ioy2@io^ 
9K®  9%  9%@io  mim^% 
^im  9%  ioi/2@io^ 

914®  9%  10>8^@.10'iC  10%@10i/3 

914®  91/2  10>8'@10X  lOM  a  10% 

10  @10%  11  @11>^  11%@11K 
10  10M®11  nVM^lX  12  @12i^ 

17  i03^@ioK  11  @ii>^  ii%@n>^ 

24  io5iio%  iix@iii4  \iy^%Yi 

1  io2®io^  11  ©11^4  r^%m^% 

8  ioxIio%  ii>^@ii?8^  VW\V6 

15  lOHmm  11  @ii^  ii%@ii% 

22  loJlu      11M@11K2    11^^®  r^^, 

11  ©UK  11H@115^  ll%@12i^ 
„   \\%m\%    12   ©12>^  12i/2@1234 

12  n%mik    12   @12>^  12H@12% 

19  iwiiiX  ii%@i2  nyM]fA 

26  11%@11>^   12  @12>^ 

2  io$@ii     n%mw.  VJ^®:\IY' 

9  ii>t@ii%  iiy2@n%    2  @  2^ 

16  11  ©lui  ii%©ii.^^  ^^y^®:}T6 

23  io%@ioK  n%m\y^ 

2  io?£@ii     ny^mW2  12 
9  lo(^©lOM  ii%®ii3<  n%@AyA 
6  10  ©10^  i(i%m^X  iiK©ii3^ 


93^©  9%  iWM^i  11  ®ii>< 

9%@  9% 


.-'•svyA  9%  10s^©10% 
914©  9)^  10i4©10"' 


16 
23 
30 

.  6  95^@10 

13  9X@ 

20  ■ 

27 
.  4 

11 

IS 

25 

'"8  9%@  9%  10i/2@10K 
15  10>^©10i4  lOMf  11  ^ 
22  10>^©10K  10?4©10% 
29  10>^©10X  10%©11>^ 
.  6  10i4©10y2  10% ©11 
13  10X©10)^  10%©10% 


10i/2©10?i  11  ^©11% 
10M©11  11%©11'^ 


10i^©lf'M  ll>^©ll>a 
lUi©ll% 
10M©11 


1'  %©11 
105^@10M 

9'"©  93//  10  ©10%  10%©H»?^ 
*  10  (ai03^  ioi4©ioK 


10%©!  01^ 
9>^@  914  10%©10ii 


Aug. 


92©?% 

lli4©ll% 

11^©11% 

llK©liy2 
11K©11K 

11X8©U% 

20  10%©10f^  10%@ll  \\^@'W\i 

27  10i©10X  10%©10K  11>^®11H 

3  10>^©10%  10%©10K  11  @11>^ 

10    9%©10)^  10%©10%  10%®11  , 

17    9M©  m  lt'J4©l<'K  10M©10% 

9   ©9^  9^2©  9?i  10X©103^ 

31    9%@9H  9%@93i  10X©10i4 
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FIFTY-FIFTII   ANNUAL  ILEVIEW, 


In  connection  witli  tlie  above  and  with  a  refer- 
ence to  our  remarks  above,  we  give  the  Kx- 
chaiig'e  quotations  as  follows  : 

COTTON  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS. 
ISiO.  SEPTEMBEK. 

Low           Good   Low  Good  Mid. 

Urd.    Ord.   Ord.   Mid.  Mid.  Mid.  Fair. 

8..  I'^i             iiVs             10%  IIX  — 

15...  7/8     ^'A              10%    10%  11%  12 

22..                   91/2     IU14   10=^  liy,  12 

29..-        8j^-     9>^     10%    10%  11%  11% 
OCTOBEK. 

6..—                         10      101<  10^  11% 

13..--        S}4     9Ji             10>^  10%  liya 

20..—        81/2     9^4     1014   10/2  10%  111/2 

27..—        8/2     9K     10^    10%  11  111/2 

N^'tVEMBEK. 

3..-        —     10%     11%   121^  11%  12% 

10..  _        _     10%     11%    12  12%  12% 

17  .            _               11>^   liy?  12  12% 

24..-       —     10%     11%    111/2  12  12% 
DECEMBER. 

_     10%     11%   1114  12  12% 

8..—        —     105^     1114   11%  12%  12K 

15..  _        _     10%     11%    111/2  12  12% 

22..—        —     10%     11%   115ii  12%  12% 

29..—        _     11%     11%    12  12%  13 
1877.  JaNUAKY. 

5..—        —     111/2     12      12>^  12%  13% 

12..  _        —     11%     12%    12%  13  1314 

19..—        —     11%     12      12>^  12%  1314 

26..—        —     11)^     12%    12%  13  13% 
FEBEUAKY. 

2..—        —     11        IIH   12  1214  12% 

9..—      10%    llJi     11%    12%  12%  13 

16..—      KtK    113^     11^^    12%  12%  13 

23..-      10%    10%     IIX   11%  123i  12% 
MARCH. 

2..—      WX   10%     11%    11%  12%  12% 

9  .—      1014    10%     11%    11%  12%  121/2 

16..—        9%   10%     10%   1114  11%  12}i 

^3..—        914     93£     101^    II  111^  12 

80..—        Q\     9%     10%    UK  11?^  12ii 
APRIL. 

6..—        9^    10        11       11^  12  121^ 

13..-        9%     9%     10%    11%  11^  12K 

20..—        9X     9%     H>%   IIU  11%  12% 

27..-        9        9%     lOX    10%  1114  12 
MAY. 

4..  8>^     9        91^     101^   11  11}^  12 

11..           S%     9Ji     101^   108^  11%  12, 

18..  8%     8%     9^4     10      101^  11%  113^ 

26..  8X     8X             10%   10%  11%  12 
JUNE. 

1..  8%     8%     9%     10^   10%-  111^  12% 

8..  85i     914     9%     10%    11%  n%  12% 

15..  9%     9%    10%     10%    11%  12  12% 

22..  9%     9%    10%     10%    1114  11%  121/2 

29..  914     9X   lOX     11       11>3  12  121^ 
JULY 

6..  9%     9%   10%     11      11%  12  121^ 

13..  9%     9%    10%     10%    1114  11%  12% 

20..  9>,r   10      101^     11      11%  11%  12% 

27..  9%     9%    10%     10%    113^  11%  12X 
AUGUST 

3..  9X     9%    101,4/     10%    11%  11%  12% 

l'»..—        —     10        101^   11  111^  12 

17..-        —      9%     10%    10%  11%  — 

24  -  -        —      91^      9%   10!^  —  — 

31  ..-  —  914  9%  10%-  101/4  — 
^Having  thus  shown  the  course  ol  our  own 
market  we  now  give  the  weekly  prices  at 
Liverpool  with  the  freight  from  tliis  port  by  sail 
and  the  quotations  of  Sterling  E.\;chan.ge,  sub- 
joining the  Receipts  and  Exports. 
Middling   Middling  Freight 

Uplands,    Orleans,      by  sail.  Sterling 

Pence.       Pence.       Pence.  Exchange. 
SEPTEMBER 

8..  -®6  l-ia-mShy  5.28  (S)5.29% 

15..           1  16  — (-<)6  3  Id       -(ail4  6.26  ®5.27 
22..  -(cr)5  5-16 -C'<»d'^           — («)  <i-16  5.62JiS>5.27i 

29. .  —@5  15-16 —fc»6%           —diiH  5.26  ©5.27 


OCTOBER 

6..  -@5%       -@6i  -@}<y  5.22i@5.23i 

13..  —@5  5-16  —(s>6  3-16       — @^  5.21i@5.2ii 
20..  —(#5  5  16 -@6  3  16  15  32^(i%  5.-<^5i@5.26i 
27..  —@6          — @()  3-16  15-3i(si%      5.24  @5.25 
NOVEMBER 

3..  -@6.^  -@6  7  16  Ib-ZmM  5.28i@4.00i 
TO..  —@6  11-16 —@6i  -C«%  5.2iii@5.23i 

17..  —@6   7-16 —@6I  -©^a      5.21  @5.22i 

24..  —@6  7-16 —@6i-        15-32®%     5.20  @5. 21 
DECEMBER 

1..  — @6  9-16  -®HX       15-32®%     5.17i®5  18i 

8..  — @6  9-lK  — @6%       15-32®%     5.09  @5.10i 
15..  —®6  9-16 -®6%;       15-32®>^  5.12i@5.13i 
22..  —@6  9-16 —®6%       15-32®%     5.11  @5. 12 
29..  — @6%       -@6  13-16  15-3i@%  5.11i®5.12i 
JANUARY 

5..  -@6%  -(S7  1-16  15-32®%  5  09i®5.10i 
12..  — @7  -@7%  15-32®%  5.07  @5.08i 
19..  —@6  3-16 -@7  1-16  7-16@I5-32  5.09  @o.lO 
26.  .  — ®6  15-16  —©7}-^  13-3>i@15-:i2  5.10  @5.11i 
FEBRUARY 

2..  — ®6  15-16  13-32@15-32  5.06  @5.07i 

H.  .  — ©6*^       —©6  13-16  13.32@15-32  5.(9i©5.11 

IH.  .  — ©6  11-16  — ©6  13-16  15-32@i  5.09  ®5.10 
23..  — ©6  9-16  —©6%  — @  7-16  5.04  ©5.05 

•MARCH 

2..  — @6  11-16  -©6%  13-32®  7-16  5.02  @5.03i 
9..  — ©6  9-16 —@6 '4  — ©  7-16  5.05i@5.06i 

16,.  -@6  5-16 -®6%       13-J2@  7-16  5.04  ©5. Ooi 
23..  — ©6M       — @6  7-16  13-32©  7-16  5.04  ©5.05 
30..  -@6%       -(66  5-16      —©13-32  5.04  ©5. 05i 
APRIL 

6..  —©6%       -@6%       11-32©%     5.06  @5.07i 
13..  — ©6  1-16 —©6  5-16  — @%  5.Ui@5.12^ 
20..  —©6  1-16 —©6   5-16      — @  5.16  5.14i©5.16 
27..  -©5%       -©6%  -@  5.16  5.17i@5.19 

MAY 

4..  — ®5%      -@6%  -®  9-32  5.17i®5.18i 

II.  .  —©5%  —©6  1-16  9-32©  5-16  5.18  ©5. l.^* 
18..  —©5  13-16  — ©6  7-16©%  5.17i@5.19 
25..  — &5  13-16  — ©6  »  .— @%     5.18  ©5.19 

JUNE 

I.  .  — ®5%  — @6  1-16  -@%  5.1H@5.13 
1-3..  -©6  5-16 -©6^  %©>!  5.07i@5.08i 

— @6  3-16  -@6%  -@  7-16  5.10  @5.1H 

29..  -@6  6-16 -@6>i  -@%     5.08  ©5. Oa 

JULY 

6..  — S63^  -@6%  -@%  5.08  @5. 09 
13..  — ©6  5-16 -@6%  -©3^       5.08  ©5.09 

20..  -©6%  -©6  9-16  -©  7-16  5.081@5.10* 
27..  —@j  5-16 -©6i  — ©  7.16  5.07i@5.09 

AUGUST 

3..  -@6%       — @6  5-16     -@%     5.07  @5.08i 
10..  -©6         — ®6  3-16      — ®%  5.0fi4@5.07i 
17..— ©6  1-16  —©6%  — ©%     5.06  ©5.07 
24..  — ®5  15-16  -©6%  -©%     4.98  @5.00 

31..  -©6  -©6  3-16  -©9-16  4.97i@4.99i 
•  Steam, 

The  general  movement  is  shown  by  tke  weekly 

receipts  and  exports  as  below  : 
RECEIPTS, 
Week  GROSS  PROPER, 

ending—     1875-76.    1876-77.  1875-76.  1876  77. 

Sept..  S  ....  4292  4290  2194  3053 
..  15  ....  6359  8496  4S9S  6239 
,.  22  ....12516  16496  86^35  12042 
,.    29  ....18425      26365      16:357  18624 

October  6  ....28397  36508  21389  30292 
..  13  ....42469  35444  32512  32369 
..  20....  42683  40s>J<l  33311  25854 
..    27  ....47874      51469      40035  42691 

Nov...  3  ....57182  32659  47052  5427S 
..  10....  42299  63596  34S40  50488 
..  17.... 61599  5961S  55274  48115 
..    24....  68035      64879      59910  56235 

Dec...  1  ....5S229  626^7  50400  5.3647 
..  8....  59899  66047  5:3541  54701 
..  15....  69541  65797  62621  566S9 
..  22....  72721  490!)3  67477  41018 
..    29  ....74150      C0264      62616  53437 

January  5  ....60477  480:38  53022  40536 
..  12.... 09760  314S5  65445  22S31 
..  19....  61 707  85372  57.%42  26702 
. .    26  ... .  74628      88578      69737  8:3379 

F«b ....  2  ,     66557      66986      66557  62262 
9....  57906      07675      5r>460  64052 
..    16..    52660      00445      48366  56470 
..    'J>3  ....55705      4-ft7S      f>3189  42400 
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NEW   ORLEAXS   MAIIKET— 18T6-T( 


M»rch 

2  .. 

..33585 

9 

.38613 

16  .. 

..33485 

23  .. 

..31426 

30  .. 

..27712 

April.. 

6  .. 

..39372 
..18463 

13  .. 

20  .. 

..12741 

27  .. 

...12128 

May.. 

.  4  .. 

..13721 

11  .. 

..10936 

IS  .. 

9437 

25 

..  8404 

June. . 

.  1  .. 

..  6301 

8  .. 
15  ,. 

..  5862 
..  3636 

22  -- 

4727 

29  -- 

-  8939 

July'.' 

..  6  -- 

--  3399 

13-- 

--  2645 

20  " 

--  2615 

27  .. 

..  2286 

Aug. . 

3  - 

--  1848 

10  - 

--  1588 

17  -- 

--  1398 

24-- 

--  1419 

31  . 

..  1441 

32750 

87074 

30378 

22935 

36640 

20350 

23084 

30785 

19076 

12594 

23746 

10364 

16008 

25461 

14571 

11936 

34821 

10664 

9925 

16577 

7920 

9077 

11814 

8320 

16151 

10164 

14900 

7818 

11835 

6607 

9488 

9369 

10364 

7423 

6651 

7119 

4451 

6247 

4133 

3116 

4420 

1996 

3292 

44S3 

2592 

2750 

3232 

2593 

2049 

4058 

1855 

1654 

8147 

899 

2041 

3020 

1036 

1553 

2367 

1840 

1345 

2233 

vm 

876 

1711 

792 

567 

1307 

43*5 

1151 

1513 

700 

422 

1887 

352 

787 

1367 

766 

817 

•1153 

771 

11,740 

bales  corrections 

Table  showing  the  quotations  for  Middlinz  Cotton 
at  the  close  of  each  month  with  the  rale  ot  txoia 
and  Sterling  bills  at  ?ame  date.  


Middling. 
Cts  ^  pound. 


September 
October.. . 
November 
December. 
Jan.  1877.. 
Feb.  "  . 
Mar.  "  . 
April  "  . 
May  "  • 
June 

July  *•  ' 
Aug.  ." 


103^®  Ws 

mi®  10% 
ii%@  11% 

ll%@  12X 
12K@  12?^ 
11%@^  11% 

n}i@  11% 

10%@  11 

10  @  10)^ 
10%@  11% 

11  @  11% 

10%@  10% 


Sterhn? 
Per  doUa 


526  @527 
524  @525 
520  @521 
511%  ©5121^ 
510  @511}^ 
504  ©505 
504  @5f.5i^ 
5  7}^®  519 
51'i  @519M 
508  @509 
5U7%@508>: 
497%@4993^ 


m  @ 

110%® 
110  @ 

\i)V4@. 
1C6%® 
105^4® 
lf)4%@ 

106%© 
105%® 
105%® 
104%® 


iim 

110% 

107% 

106% 

105}^ 

104% 

107 

lo7 

105% 

105% 

105>8 


Table  showing  the  total  product  of  Cotton,  with 
the  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  total  crop  oi 
each  year.  ^^^^^        ^^^^^  ^  ^      p  ^ 

Bales.  Bales.      Cu.  ^.  fe 


0 


The  above  includes 
for  1376-77,  against  22,185  in  1875-76. 
Week  EXPORTS, 
ending—    For.  Ports.  Coastwise. 
September  _8....  2779  3036 

3991 
4188 
5144 
1945 
4^382 
2679 
35;3S 
2146 
2826 
2948 
2056 
5139 
3927 
4230 
3363 
3517 
246;? 
5004 
4013 
^646 
5582 
10072 
7124 

%m 

4071 
6226 
6207 
2439 
8307 
2467 
1155 
2073 
S560 
2653 
2445 
3932 
4135 
5142 
50S9 
4152 
4084 
3833 
3776 
3384 
2547 
3031 
3003 
1230 
1115 


October. 


November, 


December, 


January 


February. 


March . 


April . 


May, 


June. 


8... 

.  2779 

15... 

.  4390 

22... 

.  4500 

29.. 

.  f366 

6 

.  8542 

13  . 

.21800 

20.. 

.24447 

27.. 

.21826 

.  3.. 

.29214 

10.. 

.47971 

17.. 

.22101 

24.. 

.41118 

.  1.. 

.50723 

8.. 

..35252 

15.. 

..42999 

22.. 

..591f5 

29.. 

..29414 

.  5.. 

..33623 

12.. 

..52019 

19.. 

..53884 

26.. 

..32600 

.  2.. 

..48459 

9.. 

..494t>9 

16.. 

..32361 

23.. 

..45166 

2. . 

..25648 

q* 

17433 

16.. 

..3.3974 

28.. 

..39181 

30.. 

..18223 

..  6.. 

..42672 

20. 

..20360 

27. 

..  8134 

.  4. 

..22283 

11 

. . 20065 

13 

16560 

25. 

..14205 

1. 

..1S414 

8. 

..19856 

15. 

..14475 

22. 

...19003 

29. 

...  5620 

Total. 

5S15 
6979 
8491 
9504 
13686 
2:3745 
28829 
24505 
32747 
50117 
24988 
44066 
52779 
40391 


1 

1866-  67,. ,  

1867-  d8  

1868-  69  

1869-  70   

1870-  71.   

1871-  72  , 

1872-  73   

1878-74  

IS  74 -75  

1875-  76  

1876-  77  estimated 


..  m,m 

..1,951,P88 
.  2,430,893 
.,2,260,557 
.,3,114.592 
...4,347,006 
,.2,974,351 
...3,930,508 
...4  170,388 
,..3,827,845 
...4,632,313 
..  4,475.000 


780,490 
608,395 
841,216 
1,207.333 
1,548,136 
1,070,239 
1.407,8<31 
1,224,340 
1,157,597 
1,604,441 
],:389,774 


39% 

27  4-5 

22% 

25% 

22 

14^^ 

20  5-16 
18% 
15% 

14  7-16 
11% 
11  7-16 


Seajon. 


1865-  66  . 

1866-  67  , 

1867-  t8  . 

1868-  69  , 

1869-  70  , 
18'-0-71  . 

1871-  72  , 

1872-  73  , 

1873-  74  , 

1874-  75  , 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 


July, 


Aug. 


13 
20.. 
27.. 
.  3.. 
10. 
17.. 
24.. 
31.. 


4384 
81.59 
4403 
605:3 
4171 
14.58 
950 

iioc 


68:385 
83277 
37145 
54482 
588:38 
36613 
54105 
54991 
424;38 
52290 
3176' 
21504 
4<t300 
45848 
20717 
46479 
'il484 
22015 
10207 
25343 
22723 
19005 
13137 
22549 
24993 
19564 
23155 
9704 
7717 
11935 
7792 
8600 
7252 
4460 
2180 
1115 
3991 


Total  12  y'rs 


787,386 
780,490 
668,395 
841,216 
1,207,33£ 
1,548,136 
1,070,239 
1,407,821 
1,359,896 
l,157,i=>9/ 
1,604,441 
1.389,774 


12,234,950 


Price 


178  20 
li'5  JO 
102  50 
117  48 
99  50 
65  25 
92  03 
84  37 
09  58 
65  40 
52  O.j 
52  00 


Total  Value 


140,312,185 
97,639.299 
08,510,487 
93,825,056 

120,129,633 

101,015,874 
98,494,095 

118,760,758 
94,621,664 
75,706,843 
?4,473,819 
72,268,248 


160.757.860 


lie  of  Receipt 
of 

First  Bale. 


1866-  Aug.  7. 

1867-  Aug.  15. 

1868-  Augr.  10. 
18b9-Aug.  3. 

1870—  July..  28 

1871—  July.  27. 

1872  July.  18. 

1873  July.  10. 

1874  July.  13. 
187&-July.  13. 

1876-  June  30, 

1877-  July  10, 
•Estimated. 


Receipts 
new  crop 
to  Sept  1. 


Total  Receipts 
at 

New  Orleans. 


1865-  66.  787 

1866-  67  .  780,4^^0 

1867-  68.  6«8,S95 

1868-  69.  841,216 

1869-  70.1,207,333 

1870-  71.1,548,136 

1871-  72  1,070,239 

1872-  73.1,407,821 

1873-  74  1,359,896 

\ta'i  nc  1  iCT  COT 


123 

19 
476 
433 
109 

22 
1,641 

71 
320 

342  11874-75. 1.157,59 
42^  1875-76.1.604,411 
419  11876-77.1.389,774 


Total  Crop 


'  800,000 
1,951,988 
2,430,803 
2,260,557 
3,114,592 
4,347,006 
2,974,a51 
3  930,508 
4,170,388 
3,827,845 
4,632.313 
M.475.000 


We  copy  from  the  black  boards  ot  the  Cotton 
Exchange  the  following  Statement  of  move- 
ments at  the  U.  S.  Ports  fr.m  ceptember  1st  to 
August  31st:  ^ 

EBOBIPT8    BY  PORTS. 

1876-7.  1875-6. 

N.  Orleane  11828.57  1401  ?,68 

Galveston                    490112  465529 

Mobile                        357879  371293 

Savannah                    477435  521437 

Charleston   442.'574 


Wilmington 

Norfolk  

Baltimore... 
New  York.. 

Boston  

Philadelphia 


96562 
5059H2 
10696 
160761 
108790 
57805 


Various   54151 


73267 
469997 
1,3821 
219609 
75065 
58623 
57976 


1874-5. 
982420 
354917 
319263 
606419 
413030 
76397 
381275 
18512 
179163 


Total . 


.3954054  4127392 


56322 
3466942 
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Total  corrections  

Overland  and  South- 
ern consumption. . . 

Total  crops  


67779 


42749 
81S154 


4632313  3S27S45 


KECEIPTS  TOTAL  MONTIILF. 


1876-7. 
.  235796 


IS75-6. 

166720 


September.. .. 

October                      6702S6  591787 

November                  S96005  759275 

December                   767634  824S20 

January                      516297  637274 

February                    444630  475079 

March                         174192  303618 

April                            96S86  161624 

May                           66992  95693 

June                            3-634  46529 

July                             18SS3  26857 

August                         11017  38666 


ARKANSAS  RIVER. 


August. . . 
Previously. 


Au^rust. 


1876-7. 

1875-6. 

10  721 

44  078 

10,721 

44,078 

J  &  OIITOAGO 

KAILROAT), 

1876-7. 

1875-6, 

581 

300,066 

806,247 

300,418 

306,828 

Total  3,945,054  4127892 

BECEIPT8   AT   U.    8.  PORrg  TO    CLOSE  OF 
INCLUDE : 

1876-7.  1875-6. 

.203^348  2238390 
.1914706  18S9502 


Gulf  Ports  

Atlantic  Ports. 


1874-5. 
1656600 
1810342 


Totals. 


.3945054   4127892  3466942 


BKOEIPT?  AT  NEW  0BLEAN8  FROM  TRrBtTTARIES. 
RED  KIVER. 


1876-7. 
492 
.  147,062 


Total  147,554 


Anjrnst  — 
Previously. 


August  . . 
Previously . 


OTTAOHITA  BIVPi?. 

1S76-7. 

  51 

 73,711 


Total. 


r3,762 


lS75-6> 
1,044 
166,363 

167,410 


1875-6. 

286 
135,205 

135,441 


MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB   AND  OTHER  IKIBUTARY 
60UB0K8. 

1876-T, 


August.    1,900 

Previously   648,002 


Total. 


1875-6. 

4,4SS 
743,318 


  649,902  747,806 

TOTAL  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  FROM  ALL  SO0RCE8. 

1876-7.  1875-6. 

August   2,795  6.349 

Previously  1,179,562  1,395,214 


Total 


EXPORTS    FROM  U. 

1876  TO 

Great 
Britain. 
V.  Orleans.,  665v!26 
Galveston...  190092 

Mobile   126783 

cfavannah,..  196763 
Charleston  . .  205728 
Wilmington-  2i2'5 

Norfolk   112245 

Baltimore,,.  ]6&*5 
New  iork..  •59  23 

Boston   740  7 

Philadelphia  14"84 
Various   6464 

Total   19PiT77 

Total.  75-76.. 2019799 


 1,182,357  1,401,563 

6.    PORTS    FROM    SEPT.  IST 

AUG.  BlST  1877. 

Conti-  Chan. 
France,  nent,     nel.  Total, 
179H37    26104  1214591 
24774    2r4\2    16650  256928 
251r3    44922    21835  218703 
14H87    50245  i 
50S79    73-  87 
1500  11615 
16.2  3008 
....  13652 
9350    41213  ! 
10 


1730 


337430 
36474 
116885 
3'  510 
434314 
74107 
14784 
8194 


461088  444831  lii6492  3023588 
456874  684':46    71534  3232;J63 


SXja-.A.I=L. 


Next  in  importance  to  our  leading  staple. 
Sugar  claims  our  attention,  not  only  from  the 
extent  of  its  jield  and  the  A'alue  of  the  pro- 
duct, but  from  its  being  a  specialty  of  our  State. 
The  proceeds  of  its  sales,  moreover,  accrue  in  a 
greater  proportion  to  our  own  people  than  the  pro- 
ceeds of  cotton,  a  large  per  centage  of  which  has 
to  be  applied  to  creditors  in  other  States  to  cover 
liabilities  for  merchandise  and  supplies  furn- 
ished directly  to  planters  and  country  nierohants 
by  western  and  northern  deakrs,  or  imlireclly 
through  advances  made  hy  New  Orleans  factors. 
In  fact  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  jirocceds  of  cot- 
ton in  Sfpt<jml)er  or  OctolK'r  to  full  sliurt  of  co\  - 
ering  the  .%'grcir:it('  nnnmiit  of  planter^'  drnfls 
on  factors  to  ruiuiila!;-  indrMcluoss  to  others. 
Hence  we  find  thatllu'  mnnc\  mm  kd  generally 
works  closer  in  S(  ])teuil)er  aii.l  Oelnber,  and  not 
rarely  even  in  November,  seldom  m:iteri;dly 
casing  up  until  December.  The  oMigations  of  the 


sugar  planters,  on  the  ( ther  hand,  are  mostly  to 
the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  and  they  rarely 
commence  shipping  their  crops  to  the  city,  with- 
out at  once  relieving  their  city  creditors  and 
imparting  increased  activity  to  other  branches 
of  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  general 
gratification  that,  afler  the  destruction  of  this 
great  interest  by  the  war — in  many  cases  van- 
dalic  and  unnecessary,  and,  from  commercial 
relations,  ruinous  to  the  people  of  other  States, 
as  well  as  to  the  sugar  planter — tlie  cane  cul- 
ture has  shown  a  steady,  healthy  and  satisfactory 
progress.  The  smallest  crop  during  the  war 
was  in  1S64-5,  M  hen  the  product  was  estimated  at 
lO.soo.OOO  lbs ;  in  1S07-S  it  was  increased  to 
41,400,000  S&s. ;  in  1869-70  to  99,500.000  lbs; 
nnd  in  1S75-6  to  165,450,000  fts.  In  the  interme- 
diate period  from  1S69-70  to  1S75-76.  it  exhibited 
about  the  usual  variations,  falling,  however,  in 
1878-74  to  llV5,200,000  lbs,  which  ju-ovod  a  severe 
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disappointment  to  both  planters  and  tlie  trade, 
and  caused  serious  embarrassments  not  only 
among  factors,  but  to  the  banking  institutions 
with  which  they  had  transacted  business.  The 
product  since  has  been  satisfactory.  Planters 
have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  independence; 
the  city  trade  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition,  the  prospect  is  auspicious,  and  the 
situation  of  the  trade  satisfactory  and  hopeftd. 

The  worth  of  our  sugar  lands  moreover,  is 
becoming  more  correctly  appreciated  abroad. 
The  value  of  money  has  fallen  to  such  a  low 
point,  indicated  by  the  unanticipated  extent  of 
the  home  subscriptions  to  the  U.  S.  four  per 
cent  loan,  that  capitalists  at  the  north  and  the 
west  have  been  scanning  the  horizon  for  more 
profitable  means  of  investment,  and  scrutinizing 
closely  the  sugar  culture  in  Louisiana,  and  its 
future  prospect,  have  found  that  it  presents 
to  them  greater  advantages  than  any  industry 
elsewhere.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  they 
have  not  been  deceived  by  temporary  success, 
but  have  studied  the  precariousness  as  well  as 
the  abundance  of  the  crop,  and  making  an  aver- 
age for  a  series  of  years  have  found  the  result 
highly  satisfactory. 

Hence  we  find  that  under  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor,  for  whicli  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  liberal  policy  of  tlie 
present  State  administration— a  policy  that  has 
made  innumerable  friends  among  the  negro 
laborers— and  the  improvement  in  pieces  real- 
ized at  other  markets,  both  European  and  Amer- 
ican, sugar  lands  have  been  more  sought  for  by 
western  and  northern  farmer-,  and  have  conse- 
quently materially  advanced  in  price.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  improvement,  they  are  still 
offered  at  prices,  much  below  their  intrinsic 
value,  when  estimated  by  their  fertility,  salubrity 
and  proixmity  to  market. 

Perhaps  no  other  product  so  fully  combines 
these  advantages.  Generally  bordering  either 
our  great  river  and  its  tributaries  or  the  naviga- 
ble bayous  which  intersect  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  State,  in  most  cases  the  crop  can  be  readily 
rolled  from  the  Sugar  house  to  the  steamer  and 
transported  to  our  levee  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
freiglit.  Landed  here,  it  has  presented  to  it  imme- 
diate shelter  in  the  sugar  sheds,  with  time  enough 
allowed  for  its  prompt  sale  or  convenient  re- 
moval to  warehouses.  It  is  rarely,  moreover 
that  it  does  not  meet  a  good  demand  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  only  the 
culture  of  the  cane  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  capitalists.  Its  manufacture  into  sugar, 
presents  a  still  more  alluring  opening  for  intelli- 
gent enterprise.  Hence  we  find  that  within  a 
year  or  two  the  refinery  interest  has  received  a 
more  active  impulse  and  men  who  have  had 
!  long  experience  in  the  trade,and  have  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  planting  and  Sugar-making  on  plan- 
tation, have  not  hesitated  to  invest  large  sums 
of  money  in  new  city  refineries.   When  it  is  con- 


sidered  that  sugar  lands  on  our  navigable  rivers 
and  bayous  can  be  purchased  at  from  $15  to  $30 
per  acre,  while  they  have  a  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  2,000  to  4,000  and  even  5,000  po\mds 
of  sugar,  with  a  proportionate  turnout  of  mo- 
lasses, and  that  planters  can  always  find  a  sufltl- 
cient  supply  of  labor,  it  need  not  cause  surprise 
that  they  are  more  alluring  to  the  agriculturist 
than  the  richest  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest. 
Western  or  northern  men,  moreover,  who  emi- 
grate to  our  State  are  sure  to  meet  a  cordial 
welcome  from  her  hospitable  people  and  obtain 
abundant  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
enterprises.  Even  when,  unfortunately  for  them.- 
selves  they  are  opiniative,  puffed  up  with  extra- 
vagant ideas  of  their  own  superior  wisdom,  and 
disposed  to  attempt,  what  they  conceive  to  be 
improvements,  with  unbecoming  assurance  and 
rashness,  their  follies  are  overlooked  and  they 
are  kindly  aided  when  they  find  their  futile  in- 
novations disastrous.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
they  really  add  to  the  stock  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  or  introduce  practical  and  valuable 
improvements,  they  rarely  fail  to  meet  the  ac- 
knowledgments they  deserve,  and  to  find  their 
example  followed  by  others. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  we  revert  to  the 
subject  of  central  factories,  with  unshaken  convic- 
tion that  they  will  greatly  promote  the  common 
welfare.  All  that  is  necessary  to  attract  a  copious 
fiow  of  white  immigration  from  other  States,  Is 
that  the  small  farmer  may  be  assured  of  a  home 
market  for  his  cane,  at  a  neighboring  mill,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  build  his  own  sugar 
house.  Instances  can  be  adduced  in  which  the 
holder  of  a  fifty  acre  farm  has  raised  both  cotton 
and  can*,  and  found  the  latter  much  the  more 
productive,  but  was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  by  being  compelled  to  haul  his  cane  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  nearest  mill,  which  exacted 
from  him  the  royal  share  of  the  product  for  the 
grinding.  Now  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a 
central  mill  can  derive  large  profits  from  grind- 
ing cane  at  a  toll  which  will  make  the  crop  the 
most  remunerative,  which  tlie  small  farmer  can 
raise.  Here  then  is  our  oi)portunity  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Northern  or  Western  capital  with 
the  assurance  of  higlily  remunerative  returns. 
Northern  investments  in  such  enterprises  would 
derive  much  assistance  from  the  facilities  they 
would  be  offered  by  mill-wrights  and  other 
machinists,  in  which  they  would  hardly  be  de- 
terred by  the  very  large  business  done  by  our 
own  machine  shop  and  iron  works.  What  is 
profitable  here  could  hardly  fail  to  be  profitable 
elsewhere,  and  a  central  factory,  established  by 
northern  capital,  with  northern  machinery  would 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  replace  or  re- 
pair at  our  own  machine  shops,  at  reasonable 
prices,  without  being  subjected  to  the  delay  from 
sending  their  orders  to  distant  iron  works.  It  is 
our  firm  conviction  that  not  a  Northern  spinner 
could  examine  this  matter  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
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gentJy  without  being  convinced  that  making 
sugar  in  Louisiana  would  prove  far  more  remu- 
nerative than  printing  clotlia  in  New  England. 

In  the  progress  of  sugar  planting  the  year  1874-5 
closed  witli  a  better  feeling  both  among  planters 
and  the  trade.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
good  crop  and  fair  prices.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year  the  former  showed  an  increase  of 
81,300,000  S)S,  and  the  latter  of  $2,710,000.  The 
year  1875-76  presented  a  further  increase  of 
30,950,000  a»s  in  crop,  and  of  $313,000  in  value. 
The  increase  in  value  was  less  in  proportion  to 
the  crop,  owing  to  a  lower  range  in  prices,  but 
this  was  made  by  a  corresponding  cheapening  of 
the  cost  of  cultivation.  Hence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  past  year,  both  planters  and  fectors 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  situation  and 
the  prospect.  The  result,  moreover,  has  fully 
justified  their  most  sanguine  anticipations.  The 
demand  has  been  active  throughout  the  season 
and  prices  have  ruled  materially  higher. 

As  usual  the  movement  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober Avas  restricted  by  a  partial  suspension  of 
receipts  and  veiy  light  supplies,  the  former  em- 
bracing only  57  hhds  in  September  and  42  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  October,  after  which  they  be- 
came more  liberal,  the  subsequent  arrivals  sum- 
ming up  1851  hhds.  The  sales  also  were  of  lim- 
ited extent  and  consisted  mostly  of  old  crop  left 
over  from  the  previous  season.  The  first  receipts 
of  new  were  a  hogshead  of  Strictly  Good  Fair  on 
October  5th,  from  Mr.  L.  Duchamp's  plantation, 
Parish  of  St.  Martin,  consigned  to  Mr.  A.  Tertrou, 
which  was  sold  on  the  landing  to  Mr.  E.  Gamet, 
at  10>^c  ^  Sb,  and  a  barrel  of  Fair  from  Mr.  Leon 
Babin's  plantation,  Parish  of  Ascension,  consigned 
to  Mr.  A.  F.  Hickman,  whicli  was  sold  to  Mr. 
L.  DeMeza  at  10c.  Up  to  this  period  old  crop 
had  ruled  at  10}i(^10}4c  for  Common  to  Fair  and 
10%(ail>8C  for  Prime  to  Choice,  or  l%@,lXc 
higher  than  at  the  corresi^onding  time  in  1875. 
The  first  receipts  in  1875  were  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  embraced  4  hhds  Yellow  Centrifugal 
from  Mr.  E.  Chopin's  Home  Place  plantation, 
Parish  of  St.  James,  which  sold  at  9^c,  also 
showing  a  difference  in  price  in  favor  of  the  new 
year.  There  were  some  further  receipts  of  new 
crop  during  the  ensuing  Aveek,  after  which  they 
were  of  more  liberal  extent,  and  prices  rapidly 
gave  way,  sinking  by  the  close  of  October  to  7@ 
7  He  for  Common  to  Fair  and  8(a8>^c  for  Prime 
to  Choice,  showing  a  heavy  decline,  even  below 
tlie  range  of  the  previous  year.  The  exleiit  of  tlie 
sales  during  these  two  months  was  2411  hluls,  but 
the  business  season  could  liardly  be  regarded  as 
having  fairly  commenced  until  Nowniber,  wliicli 
opened  with  nuich  more  liberal  ro(.  ei[)ts,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  low  i)rice3  current  at  the  close 
of  October  stimulated  the  demand  under  wliich 
the  sales  were  of  fair  extent  at  a  slight  improve- 
ment, after  which  tlie  movement  continued  ani- 
mated, the  month's  busine&a  summing  up  23,780 


hhds,  against  receipts  of  30,881,  but  prices  giving 
way  Ji(8»^c  towards  the  close,  when  Common  to 
Fair  ruled  at  7@7%c  and  Prime  to  Choice  at  8 14 
@8%c,  against  5^@6>ic  and  7j^®7)tfc,  respec- 
tively, in  1875.  December  proved  to  be  the  most 
active  of  the  year,  the  sales  summing  up  52,629 
hhds  and  the  receipts  41,475.  Prices  at  tiie  same 
time  had  shown  some  irregularity,  giving  way 
%c  on  the  medium  qualities  and  J^c  on  the  high- 
er grades,  but  subsequently  rallying  and  closing 
at  7@Sc  for  Common  to  Fair  and  S^i^S^c  for 
Prime  to  Choice,  against  5)^@6c  and  6?^@7%c, 
respectively,  in  1875;  The  demand  for  the  North- 
ern ports  had  become  quite  active  and  the  ship- 
ments showed  a  material  excess  over  the  previous 
season,  the  total  thus  far  being  7,816  hhds  for 
New  York,  against  8,344  in  1875,  and  27,328  by 
rail,  mostly  for  "Western  States,  against  13,383. 
The  receipts  now  materially  fell  off,  summing  up 
25,548  hhds  in  January,  19,665  in  Februarj',  and 
9,312  in  March,  the  sales  being  restricted  accord- 
ingly, embracing  18,883  hhds  in  January,  18,588 
in  February,  and  9,920  in  March,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  close  of  the  active  business  sea- 
son. Prices  in  the  meantune  had  presented  rather 
more  than  usual  steadiness,  closing  in  January, 
after  a  further  advance,  at  a  net  inaprovement  of 
about  14c,  Common  to  Fair  ruling  at  7<3  Sc  and 
Prune  to  Choice  at  S}^@9c,  against  5^@6%c 
and  7@.7>^c,  respectively,  in  1876  ;  showing  very 
little  variation  in  February,  when  Common  to 
Fair  closed  at  7@Sc  and  Prime  to  Choice  at  8% 
@,9c,  against  ex^e^c  and  IM^'^Xc,  respec- 
tively, in  1876  ;  and  ruling  more  in  favor  of  sell- 
ers in  March,  when  Common  to  Fan*  closed  at 
7@8>^c  and  Prime  to  Choice  at  S)<@,9c,  against 
— @73^c  and  7^@8>^c,  respectively,  in  1876. 
The  exports  for  these  seven  months  amounted  to 
78,666  hhds  against  55,428  in  1875-76,  embracing 
300  to  Boston  against  226  in  1875-76,  16,831  to 
New  Y'ork  against  8,675,  556  to  Philadelphia 
against  30,  585  to  Baltimore  against  969,  4,174  to 
Florida  ports  against  2.487,  7141  to  Mobile  against 
12,667,  3,426  to  GalvesUMi  against  3,935,  and 
16,153  by  rail,  mostly  to  the  West,  against  26,464 
The  shipments  by  rail  included  a  considerable 
amount  to  Mobile  and  Baltimore,  makhig  the 
balance  in  favor  of  this  year,  instead  of  the  fiiUing 
off  shown  by  the  above  fi-ures,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  receipts,  sales  and  exports  set  down  in 
our  tables,  from  whicli  the  above  are  taken,  may 
be  accepted  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  general 
movement. 

For  the  following  five  months  the  receipts  em- 
braced 3.533  hhds  in  April  against  4,888  in  1876, 
5,442  in  May  against  3,149,  2,4G5  in  June  against 
1,019,  902  in  July  against  943,  and  .  885  in  August 
against  348,  making  an  aggregate  of  13,177  hhds 
against  9,847 ;  and  the  sales,  4,067  in  April  against 
4,603,  5,745  in  May  against  2,160,  2,050  in  June 
against  1,855,  1,221  in  July  again.st  2,780,  and 
1,792  in  August  against  2,674.  As  the  supply 
diminished  prices  advanced,  closing  in  April  at 
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c  for  Common  to  Fair  and  9%f^l0c  for 
Prime  to  Choice,  against  — @8c  and  8%@.9c,  re- 
spectively, In  1ST6  ;  in  May  at  8@9i4c  for  Com- 
mon to  Fair  and  9H@10c  for  Prime  to  Choice, 
against— @ 7^0  and  814®— c,  respectively  ;  m 
June  at  — ®9^c  for  Common  to  Fair  and  9%@, 
0}4c  for  Prime  to  Choice,  against  1li@,Sc  and 
9%c,  respectively  ;  in  July  at  — (^9%c  for  Com- 
mon to  Fair  and  9%@,10}4c  for  Prime  to  Choice, 
against  SH^Ss^c  and  9»£@10c,  respectively; 
and  in  August  814^8^0  for  Common  to  Fair  and 
914®— c  for  Prime  to  Choice,  against  9@10i4c 
and  10K@,lliic. 

Common  to       Prime  to 

Fair.  Choice, 
—   mOH  10%@11X 

11%@- 

—  @ny^ 


The  following  gives  the  monthly  sales  and 
receipts  compared  with  lasi  year  and  the  year 
before : 

RECEIPTS.  SALES. 


Week  ending- 
Sales. 


In  reverting  from  the  future  and  the  present  to 
the  past,  the  actual  product  since  1S35-6 — forty- 
one  years— is  shown  by  the  following  tables  which 
we  copy  from  the  Price  Currmfs  sugar  crop 
book  for  1875-6,  adding  the  amount  in  hhds  from 
the  published  records  of  Captain  Champom'cr, 
Mr.  Bouchereau  and  the  Price  Current 


'74-5 

'75-6 

'76-7 

'74  5 

'75  6 

'76-7 

aept.  ... 

71 

264 

57 

2514 

934 

1088 

Oct  

2118 

1139 

1893 

2473 

1421 

1323 

.  15699 

18237 

30881 

15557 

135^3 

23780 

Dec  

39429 

41066 

41475 

27976 

33657 

£2629 

.  18023 

31750 

25543 

17771 

28367 

18883 

.  12647 

13328 

19665 

9506 

10559 

18588 

March.  . 

.  7928 

8929 

9312 

9292 

7884 

9920 

April  ... 

.  4615 

4288 

3533 

4366 

4603 

4067 

May.  ... 

.  2199 

3149 

5412 

2417 

2180 

5745 

1019 

2465 

910 

1885 

2050 

July.  ... 

.  1271 

933 

816 

2780 

1000 

.  324 

358 

835 

2000 

3174 

1792 

104779  124470  14-008    97675  110957  139073 


7,365,114,000 


Aver'ge 

Price 

Total 

^  Hhd. 

Value. 

AAA    A  A 
$90  00 

60  00 

4,200,000 

62  50 

5,063,000 

62  50 

4,375,000 

50  00 

5.,750,000 

55  00 

4,785,000 

40  00 

3,600,000 

42  50 

4,750,000 

60  00 

6,000,000 

45  00  ' 

9,000,000 

55  00 

10,266,000 

TO  00 

9,800,000 

40  00 

9,600,000 

40  00 

8,800,000 

50  00 

12,396,000 

60  00 

12,678,000 

50  00 

11,827,000 

,   48  00 

15,453,000 

85  00 

15,726,000 

52  00 

18,025,000 

70  00 

16,200,000 

110  00 

8,137,000 

C4  00 

17,900,000 

69  00 

25,000,000 

82  00 

18,200,000 

6B  00 

14,469,000 

55  00 

25,100,000 

89  00 

7,750,000 

ISO  00 

13,800,000 

203  50 

2,000,000 

157  50 

2,847,000 

13T  50 

5,360,000 

154  00 

5,800,000 

138  00 

11,610,000 

120  00 

10,442,000 

98  00 

14,201,000 

108  00 

13,911,000 

100  50 

10,900,000 

95  50 

8,555,000 

95  00 

11,265,000 

83  00 

11,578,000 

52  00 

15,646,000 

1 

445,625,000 
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From  the  same  volume  we  give  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  crop  by  Parishes,  together  with 
the  yield  of  molasses : 


Parishes. 


St.  Landry  . . . 
Terrebonne. . . 

Eapides  

Lafayette  

Vermillion .... 
Jefferson*  .... 
Jeffersont  .... 
St.  Martin  .... 
Point  Coupee. 

Iberia  , 

St.  Mary  

Iberville*  , 

Ibervillet  

Livingston  

West  "Feliciana. 
East  Feliciana  . 
St.  Tammany  . . 
Wasliington.". . . 
Assump"tif«n*  . , 
Assurajniont. . . 
St.  Charles*  . . . 
St.  Chariest  . . . 
St.  John  Baptist* 
St.  John  Baplistt 

Lafourche*  

Lafourchet  

St.  James*   

St.  Jamest  

W  Baton  Rouge. 
E  Baton  Rouge. 

Avoyelles  

Plaquemines*  . . 
Plaquemines  t. . 

St.  Bernard  

Orleans*  

Orleans!  

Ascension*  

Ascensiont  


Totals 


Hhds 
Sugar. 


2,206 
12,.^51 
■2,1('3 
190 
S4S1/2 
8,5s6 
1,128 
2,30T 
3,266 
5,183 
19,51214 
10,699 
3,209 
11 
104 
26 

1 

9,17S 
7,i8s 
5,064 
1,!69 
4,758 
5,044 
8,424 
7,986 
7,867 
7.305 
5,704 
2,644 
1,SS8 

4,5223^ 

2,481 

1,1343^ 

8,997 
6,744 


163,837 


Weight 

in' 
Pounds. 


2,620,000 
15,107,100 
2,628,300 
249,015 
1.079,27^ 
4.519,900 
1,865,650 
2.978,9 
4,120.800 
6,406,566 
24,161.8:31 
12,770.600 
3,999.990 
12,900 
122.000 
31,200 
2,400 
1,200 
l'^.61G,050 
S.829,500 
5,792,660 
1,991,800 
5,574,440 
5,784,4.50 
3,856,050 
9,566,250 
9,067.057 
8,206.700 
6,605,215 
8,134,540 
2,138.800 
1,180^580 
5,426,600 
3,001,700 
1,362,500 
21,550 
10.410,459 
7,820,850 


194,963,430 


Bbls 

MoFsses 


8,127 
18,287 
2,668 
182 
891 
5,s01 
1.598 
2.713 
5,605 
7,408 
28,052 
19,413 
5,777 
21 
215 
84 
520 
302 
12,7 
10,457 
10,981 
2,887 
7,769 
11,568 
4,665 
11,633 
13,482 
12,508 
2,232 
4.675 
2,867 
4,147 
7,778 
4,776 
1,70  > 
36 
16,526 
11,732 


264, 


*  West  Bank.  t  East  Bank. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  growing  crop 
has  been  furnished  us : 

Hhds. 

Crop  76-77  say  in  round  numbers  165,000 

Hhds. 

Increase  in  acreage,  10  ^  cent  ..16,000 
Increase  in  better  condition  of  the 
plant,  5  ^  cent   8,0 "0 


Total  increase 
Deduct  for  poor  condition 


.24.000 


Ilhds. 

.  8,000 


of  stubble,  5  ^  cent 
Deiluct  for  lo  davs  late- 
ness of  crop,      ^  cent.  .4,000—12,000 

Net  increase  for  the  coming 

crop   12,000 

 12,000 

Added  to  last  years  will  amount  to  177,000 

The  increasing  attention  given  to  our  sugar 
lands  by  the  people  of  other  States  can  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  more  capital  and  labor  being 
applied  to  their  cultivation,  and  exert  a  more 
potent  influence  for  their  protection  from  over- 


flows by  a  levee  system  tstablished  and  sui>- 
ported  by  the  general  Qoverinnent.  It  can  be 
demonstrated,  moreover,  that  such  protection 
will  not  only  save  millions  by  preventing  inun- 
dation of  plantations  now  in  cultivation,  but  be 
the  means  of  reclaiming  a  wide  extent  of  wild, 
swampy  lands,  which  may  be  made  among  the 
most  fertile  in  the  State.  So  far  as  relates  to 
production  and  population  it  Avoidd  not  be  unlike 
adding  a  new  State  to  the  Union ;  not  in  the 
wilderness,  beyond  the  present  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  in  a  section  readily  accessible  by  rail- 
way and  waterway  to  the  people  of  the  west  and 
the  north,  and  in  the  proximity  of  the  chief  sea- 
port of  the  Gulf.  The  prosperity  of  a  large  agri- 
cultural population  settled  on  the  lands  of  the 
loAver  Mississippi  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  open  a 
profitable  market  for  the  productions  of  other 
sections.  Even  though  not  a  voice  were  heard 
from  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  in 
favor  of  the  general  Government's  as nuning  the 
construction  and  preservation  of  the  Levees  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  it  would  be  a  wise  policy 
on  its  part  to  undertake  this  great  work,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  people— to  aggrandize  the 
whole,  by  developing  the  latent  riches  of  a  part. 
But  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  have 
not  been,  and  are  not  silent,  and  their  voice  has 
been  echoed  and  supported  by  others  with  a  force 
and  cogency  which  must  place  this  matter  before 
the  Government  so  prominently  and  distinctly 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  this  it  is  true 
we  are  scanning  the  dim  future,  but  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  living  present,  glance  at  the 
wealth  created  by  our  planters,  and  consider 
that  the  cultivation  of  cane  sugar  is  mainly  con- 
fined within  our  own  boundaries,  and  that  within 
the  confines  of  the  State  there  is  a  wide  extent  of 
wild  land  suited  to  the  culture,  Ave  cannot  doubt 
that  at  no  distant  day,  the  Louisiana  crop  will 
exhibit  an  increase  even  beyond  the  present 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  To  accom- 
plish this,  hoAvcA'cr,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  only  by  economy  in  cultivation,  by  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  and  by 
improvement  in  the  quality,  he  can  successfully 
compete  witii  lie  tropical  product.  In  all  these 
[particulars,  w«  kave  already  made  substantial 
xnd  satisfactory  progress.  The  recent  improA'e- 
nients  in  sugar  making  have  given  us  advanta- 
ges Ave  never  before  possessed,  and  what  is  not 
much  less  important,  the  relations  betAveen  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  more  harmonious  in  our  agri- 
cultural district  than  iu  most  other  communities. 
Hence  various  influences  combine  to  assure  a 
golden  future  for  our  sugar  interest,  resulting 
in  an  extension  of  trade  and  the  greater  i)ros- 
deritv  of  commercial  classes. 
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The  yield  of  Molasses  for  the  year  1S76-7T, 
was  264,695  barrels,  which  at  42  gallons  ^ 
bbl,  gives  11,117,190  gallons,  against  163,837 
hhds  of  Sugar,  equal  to  67.85  gallons  ^  hhd. 
The  ratio  of  Molasses  to  Sugar  has  materially 
varied.  It  was  formerly  generally  computed 
at  70  gallons,  but  in  1S67,  owing  to  extraordinary 
richness  of  the  cane,  and  consequently,  greater 
production  of  Sugar  with  proportionably  less  of 
Molasses,  it  was  only  65  gallons  to  the  hhd.  In 
1374-75,  from  opposite  causes,  the  yield  of  Molas- 
ses was  101  gallons  to  the  hhd.  Setting  aside 
these  exceptional  cases,  the  ratio  has  ranged 
from  65M  to  78  gallons  to  the  hhd.  Last  year  it 
was  71  Ji,  indicating  a  less  valuable  crop  than  in 
the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  ratio  above. 
With  the  improvements  both  in  cultivating  the 
cane  and  making  the  Sugar,  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  a  steadily  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  Molasses,  which  may  partially  account 
to  the  differences  irom  last  year. 

Louisiana  Molasses  always  meets  a  good  de- 
mand at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  West,  from 
its  superiority  to  the  Cuba  product,  which  has 
been  demonstrated-  by  Professor  Jones,  of  tliis 
city,  in  the  following  analysis ; 
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2  Molasses.  Y 
The  percentage  of  the   different  ingredients 
may  readily  be  determined  in  this  table  simply 
by  cutting  of  the  three  last  figures. 

The  following  conclusion's  have  been  drawn 
from  my  chemical  analysis  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  molasses : 


1.  The  Louisiana  molas=es  is  decidedly  supcr- 
rior  in  appearance  and  taste  to  the  other  varieties 
of  molasses  oflfered  in  this  market. 

2.  The  proportion  of  crystallizable  sugar  is 
greatest  in  Louisiana  molasses,  whilst  the  pro- 
portion of  uncrystallizable  sugar  is  the  lea«t.  The 
Louisiana  molasses  is,  tlierefore,  the  most  valu- 
able, and  the  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
candy  manufacturer,  confectioner  and  baker. 

3.  The  Louisiana  molasses  contains  far  less 
inorganic  salts  tlian  the  other  varieties  of  mo- 
lasses. Tims  a  gallon  of  Louisiana  mo'asses 
does  not  contain  over  four  hundred  grains  of 
salts,  whilst  tlie  Northern  molasses  contains  from 
twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  grains.  This  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
not  only  "because  these  salts  interfere  with  the 
crystallization  of  the  cane  sugar,  but  also  be- 
cause the  act  as  purgatives  upon  the  bowels. 
The  Louisiana  molasses  may  be  considered  as 
almost  entirely  free  from  these  impurities. 

4.  The  Louisiana  mola=ses  is  entirely  free  from 
iron  salts,  whilst  in  the  samples  of  Northern 
syrups  the  salts  of  iron  vary  from  two  hundred 
and  eichty  to  five  hundred  grains  per  gallon. 
These  "salts  of  iron  are  Injurious  to  the  health, 
and  especially  to  children,  antl  at  the  same  time 
thev  blacken  and  injure  the  teeth. 

b.  In  every  respect  tlie  Louisiana  molasses  is 
superior  to  each  of  the  other  samples  of  molasses, 
and  combines  richness  and  purity  of  composition 
with  an  elegant  appearance,  pure  taste  and 
wholesome  action.  Louisiana  molasses  is  four 
fold  more  valuable  than  the  Northern  molasses." 

•At  the  commencement  of  the  commercial  year 
the  supply  was  exhausted,  and  the  few  trifling 
receipts  were  insufficient  to  establish  a  niarket. 
The  first  receipts  of  new  crop  consisted  of  12  half- 
barrels  syrup  on  September  2od,  from  Mr.  A. 
Daigre's  Metarie  Eidge  plantation,  consigned  to 
Mr.  A.  Cabiro,  which  classed  Choice,  and  sold  to 
Messrs.  E.  Carey  &  Co.,  at  80c  ^  gallon.  This 
was  two  days  earlier  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Some  subsequent  receipts  of  syrup  sold  at  75c. 
The  first  receipts  of  new  molasses  were  one 
barrel  from  Mr.  L.  Duchamp's  plantation,  in  St. 
Martin  Parisli,  consigned  to  Mr.  A.  Tertrou, 
and  one  half-barrel  from  Ascension  Parish,  con- 
signed to  Mr.  A.  F.  Hickman.  Both  sold  at  $1 
^  gallon,  against  66c  for  the  first  receipts  in  the 
previous  year.  On  the  lOtli  of  the  same  month, 
tliere  were  further  receipts  of  55  bbls,  and  during 
the  ensuing  three  days  132  bbls,  which  met  a 
ready  sale  on  the  landing  at  6Sc  for  Fair  and  SO 
@.S4c  for  Choice.  The  arrivals  now  became  more 
copious  and  sold  at  673^c  for  Fair  and  70@, 72c 
for  Prime  to  Choice,  but  with  more  ample  sup- 
plies during  the  last  week  of  the  month,  Fair  de- 
clined to  47c,  and  Prime  to  Choice  to  50@,52c, 
against  40@.54c  and  47@,62c,  respectively  in  1875. 
The  month's  sales  embraced  4175  bbls,  against 
receipts  of  4905,  but  the  business  season  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  having  fairly  opened  until 
November  when  the  receipts  rapidly  increased, 
summing  up  88,055  bbls,  while  the  reported  sales 
embraced  64,197.    Prices  had  declined  during 
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the  first  fortnight  2@3c  ^  gallon,  and  closed  at  a 
netfiiUhigoflfoflcon  Fair  and  4@,Tc  on  Prime 
to  Choice,  tlie  market  closing  at  30@,40c  for 
Common  to  Fair  and  4:3®4Sc  for  Prime  to  Choice, 
against  80@45c  and  44@50c,    respectively,  in 
1ST5.    The  demand  for  shipment  had  been  active, 
the  exports  for  the  three  months  amounting  to 
50,342  bbls,  against  4S,8S2  inlSTS,  and  embracing 
31,04T  to  New  Tork,  against  21,522  in  1ST5,  SS56 
to  Southern  ports,  against  13,531,  and  14,409  by 
rail,  mostly  to  Western  States,  against  13,T90. 
In  December   the  movement  v,as  still  more 
active— ill  fact,  the  most  so  of  the  year.   The  re- 
ported sales   embracing    70,000   bbls,  against 
receipts  of  G7,000,  while,  under  the  active  demand 
and  the  prospect  of  lighter  receipts,  prices  for  the 
medium  grades   advanced  about  5c  ^  gallon 
while  the  better  qualities   exhibited  but  little 
variation,  the  market   closing  at  35@,45c  for 
Common  to  Fair  and  43@,50c  for  Prime  to 
Choice,  against  2S@40c  and43@52c,  respectively 
in  1S75.   The  demand  now  slackened  and  al- 
though the  receipts  showed  a  material  falling  ofi", 
they  were  in  excess  of  the  reported  sales,  the 
fomier  embracing  56.364  bbls,  while  the  latter 
were  only  41,775,  and  the  market  closed  at  tjie  re- 
duced rates  of  30@,3Sc  for  Common  to  Fair  and 
42@49c  for  Prime  to  Choice,  against  30(^40  and 
43@,53c,  respectively  in  1S76.    In  Februarj'  the 
shrinkage  in  the   movement  w^as  still  more 
marked,  the  reported  sales  being  confined  t» 
15,467  bbls,  against   receipts   of  13,713,  while 
prices  showed  a  further  slight  falling  off.  Com  - 
monto  Fair  closing  at  30@,37c  and  Prime  to 
Choice  at  40@50c,  against  35@,3Sc  and  45@,52e 
respectively,  in  1S76.    The  business  in  March 
was  in  a  still  more  limited  scale,  the  reported 
sales  embracing  only  10,241  bbls  and  the  receipts 
8,722,  while  prices  for  the  better  qualities  hard 
ened,  closing  at  30@,35c  for  Common  to  Fair  and 
42@,50c  for  Prime  to  Choice,  against  30c  for 
Common  and  41@52c  for  Prime  to  Choice  in 
1S76.   This  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the  active 
business  season,  the  movement  covering  receipts 
of  233,759  bbls,  against  215,472  in  1875-76,  and 
sales  of  206,035,  against  163,125.    The  entire  re- 
ceipts for  the  remaining  five  months  sum  up 
15,SS7  bbls,  (against  6,638  in  1376,)  and  the  sales 
10,010,  (against  7,100,)    the  former  embracin 
5,630  bbls  in  April,  7,220  in  May,  1,945  in  June, 
539  in  July  and  464  in  August,  and  the  latte 
6.120  in  April,  3,640  in  May,  100  in  June,  200  i; 
July  and  none  in  August.    As  usual  towards  th 
close  of  the  year  prices  steadily  advanced,  closin 
in  April  at  35@40c  for  Common  to  Fair,  and  4 
^50c  for  Prime  to  Choice,  against  35@.42c  an 


46c  and  46@57c,  respectively,  in  1876 ;  in  J 
at  45@50c  for  Common  to  Fair  and  54@C0c 


Prime  to  Choice,  against  35  50c  and  55  @, 
65c  in  1S76 ;  and  in  August  nominal,  against 
nominal  rates  last  year.  The  entke  exports  for 
the  year  sum  up  184,821  bbls,  embracing  113,330 
to  Atlantic  ports,  of  which  109,586  to  New  York, 
1,045  to  Philadelphia  and  2,197  to  Baltimore, 
13,820  to  Gulf  ports,  of  which  9,514  to  Mobile, 
3, S51  to  Florida  and  5,515  to  Texas,  and  52,611 
by  rail  to  Mobile  and  the  West;  against  146,026 
last  year,  embracing  74,853  to  Atlantic  ports,  of 
which'  67,551  to  New  York,  4,164  to  Philadelphia 
and  2,241  to  Baltimore,  71,173  to  Gulf  ports,  of 
hich  19,032  to  Mobile,  8,811  to  Texas  and  3,886 
to  Florida,  and  40,443  by  rail  to  Mobile  and  the 
West.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  our  ship- 
ments by  sea,  mainly  to  New  Tork. 

The  folowing  table  gives  the  weekly  prices 
and  sales  as  far  as  reported : 


Date. 


Sales,  mon  to  Fair. 


Sept. , 

S... 

— 

@— 

15... 

— 

@— 

'>2.. 
29...' 

—  - 
— 

@- 
®— 

Oct... 

6..  . 

2 

— 

@— 

13... 

177 

— 

®— 

20., . 

913 

— 

@67Vi 

27... 

3083 

— 

@47 

Nov  . 

4.. . 

5893 

35 

@44 

10... 

6467 

35 

@44 

17..  . 

154S9 

30 

©45 

24  . 

13474 

80 

@42 

Dec.  . 

.  1... 

22869 

80 

©40 

©33 

S. . . 

17172 

30 

15... 

13322 

35 

©42 

22... 

23665 

37 

©40 

29... 

8346 

85 

©45 

Jan. . . 

.  5... 

9404 

35 

©40 

12... 

9620 

35 

©40 

19... 

10475 

80 

to  33 

26... 

6540 

30 

©33 

Feb... 

.  2... 

•  8736 

80 

©37 
©321/2 

9... 

5593 

30 

16... 

4234 

30 

©37 

23... 

3311 

30 

©37 

Mar. . 

.  2... 

1769 

80 

©37 

9.. 

2824 

25 

©'0 

16.. 

2037 

23 

©36 

23.. 

3060 

30 

©36 

30.. 

2270 

80 

©35 

April. 

.  6.. 

960 
18S4 

30 

©36 

13.. 

30 

©86 

20.. 

1699 

32) 

^©36 

27.. 

1777 

35 

©40 

May. 

.  4.. 

.  768 

37 

®- 

11.. 

.  1985 

40 

©45 

IS.. 

.  495 

45 

©50 

25.. 

.  562 

45 

©50 

June. 

..  1.. 

.  ISO 

45 

©50 
©50 

8.. 

45 

15.. 

45 

©50 

22. . 

45 

©50 

29.! 

45 

©50 

July. 

..  6.. 

.  300 

45 

©50 

13.. 

®- 

) 

20.. 

©- 

27.. 

@- 

r  August  8.. 

©- 

10.. 

©- 

17. 

@- 

24. 

©- 

r 

81. 

©- 

to  Choice. 

—  ©  — 

—  ©  — 

—  ©  — 

— 



— 

70 

©  - 
©  — 
©  — 
©  72 

50 

©  52 

46 

©  53 

46 

©  51 

47 

©  52 

45 

©  50 

43 

©  48 

42 

©  47 

44 

©  50 

43 

©  50 

43 

©  50 

43 

©  50 

4S 

©  50 

48 

©  49 

42 

©  49 

42 

©  48 

40 

©  50 

40 

©  50 

40 

©  50 

40 

©  50 

40 

©  50 

40 

©  — 

40 

©  - 

42 

©  50 

42 

©  50 

42 

©  50 

42 

©  50 

44 

©  50 

50 

©  - 

©  55 

54 

©  60 

54 

©  60 

54 

©  60 

54 

©  60 

54 

©  60 

54 

©  60 

64 

©  60 

54 

©  60 

©  - 

©  - 

©  - 

©  - 
©  - 

©  - 

©  - 

®  - 
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NEW    OELEANS   MAEKET— 18T6-TT. 


The  following  table,  gives  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  rates  in  each  month  for  round  lots: 


1876-7. 

COMMON  TO 
FAIR. 

PRIME  TO 
CHOICE. 

highest 

lowest. 

highest 

lowest. 

Sept....cts  gall. 

47  @67^ 

47  @67i 

70  @72 

50  @52 

i5  @44 

30  @42 

47  @53 

45  @50 

37  @40 

30  @38 

43  @50 

42  @47 

35  (g>40 

30  @38 

43  @50 

42  @49 

30  @37 
30  @37 

30  @32i 

42  @50 

40  @4S 

25  @30 

42  @50 

40  @50 

35  @40 

30  @36 

44  @50 

42  @50 

May  

45  @50 
45  @50 

37  @45 
45  @50 

54  @60 
54  @60 

50  @55 
54  @60 

nom. 

nom. 

nom. 

nom. 

nom. 

nom. 

nom. 

nom. 

The  entire  movement  compared  with  last 


year  is  shown  by  the  following : 

,  1876-7  .  ,  1875-6  . 


Eeceipts. 

Sales. 

Eeceipts. 

Sales. 

BAEKELS. 

BAREEL8. 

Sept  

83 

85 

125 

October. 

.  4905 

4175 

482T 

4000 

■  88055 

64197 

63964 

45000 

,  67000 

70^00 

80931 

65000 

,  5G364 

41775 

39141 

30000 

February.  13713 

15467 

18669 

16000 

March . . 

.  8722 

10241 

8355 

8000 

April  

5630 

6120 

2927 

4400 

,  7220 

8640 

2518 

2000 

1945 

100 

743 

300 

July.... 

,  700 

150 

319 

189 

August 

.  464 

448 

100 

Total...  254646 

215565 

222578 

175414 

:flio:b. 


The  steady  progress  of  Eice  planting  in  area 
has  been  annually  extended  and  upon  the  Lou- 
isiana has  attracted   general  attention.  The 
whole  the  culture  has  been  remunerative.  Ail 
crops  are  dependent  upon  the  vicissitudes  ot  the 
seasons  and  other  contingencies.  The  cereal  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  present  no  exception  to  this  rule 
and  the  farmer  watches  the  weather  with  as  much 
interest  as  the  planter.  The  Southern  planter,  how- 
ever, has  other  enemies  besides  scorcliing  heats 
and  droughts  or  excessive  rains.    The  cut  worm 
and  the  boll  worm  and  the  army  worm  often  com- 
bine against  him  and  sweep  his  plantation  with 
their  ravages.   Sugar  is  equally  damaged  by  kill- 
ing frosts  and  Eice  suffers  from  the  want  of  irri- 
gation at  the  proper  season.    Upon  the  whole, 
Eice  may  be  regarded  as  less  precarious  than 
either  Cotton  or  Sugar,  and  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Eice  lands  and  the  increased  means  for 
flooding  them  at  the  proper  period,  the  culture 
promises  a  farther  increase.   The  swamp  lands 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  are  the  best  adapted  to 
the  culture,  but  those  as  high  up  the  river  as 
Donaldsonville  and  along  the  Bayou  Lafourche 
and  the  lower  Eed  Eiver  also  produce  abundant 
yields.   The  comparative  salubrity  of  our  Eice 
fields,  relatively  to  those  of  South  Carolina,  gives 
them  an  especial  value  and  well-improved  plan- 
tations command  full  prices.   But  even  at  the 
range  of  $25^$40  per  acre  it  is  believed  that  they 
an  be  made  more  remunerative  than  plantations 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.   They  have,  moreover,  a 
great  advantage  in  their  proximity  to  the  New 
Orleans  market,  where  their  product  meets  a 
ready  sale  at  prices  which  are  so  much  higher 
than  the  Charleston  market  that  they  still  war- 
rant unportations  from  that  port.  The  Louisiana 
Eice  planter  is  not,  however,  confined  to  New 
Orleans  as  an  outlet  for  his  crop,  but  has  abund- 


ant facihties  for  shipment  by  railway  or  waterway 
to  the  inland  cities  of  the  West.  In  this  respect 
he  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Carolina 
planter,  who  is  often  deprived  of  a  fair  reward  for 
his  industry  and  capital  by  the  superior  facilities 
of  competitors  for  tlie  supply  of  the  Northern 
markets. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  two  great  fields  of 
production  presented  by  the  Southern  Atlantic 
coast  and  tlie  lower  Mississippi  delta,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  latter 
would  lead  to  a  considerable  immigration  of  At- 
lantic Eice  planters  to  Louisiana.  We  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  severing  old  connections,  of 
abandoning  homesteads  hallowed  by  a  venerated 
ancestry,  of  quitting  a  community  to  which  one 
is  attached  by  the  ties  of  family  and  friendship  as 
well  as  by  State  pride,  yet  now  is  the  time,  if  ever, 
when  such  sacrifices  should  be  made  for  the 
present  and  the  future  ;  now  that  the  revolution 
enforced  by  our  civil  war  has  changed  our  indus- 
trial relations  as  well  as  our  political.  In  the 
results,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  Southern  State 
in  which  capital  and  labor  have  settled  their  re- 
lations more  harmoniously  than  in  Louisiana. 
When  we  invite  the  Atlantic  Eice  planter  then  to 
emigrate  to  our  State,  we  do  so  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  he  will  be  welcomed  by  a  hospitable, 
people,  meet  with  willing  laborers,  find  a  settled 
and  law  abiding  community,  and  be  offered  the 
choice  at  reasonable  prices  of  fertile  lands,  im- 
proved and  ununproved,  in  localities  proven  by 
the  past  to  be  conducive  to  health  and  longelivity. 
The  lower  coast,  moreover,  is  noted  for  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  Orange  crops, 
and  all  other  Western  and  many  Northern  fruits 
are  raised  here  successfully.  The  Louisiana 
Eice  lands  ofifer  many  other  advantages  to  the 
immigrant  from  the  Alantic  coast,  which  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  enumerate,  but  we  cannot  omit 
mention  of  our  numerous  mills  which  are  pro- 
vided with  powerful  machinery,  embracing  all 
the  latest  improvements,  and  turning  out  a  first 
class  commercial  grain.  In  considering  the 
present,  and  reflecting  on  the  past,  Ave  cannot  re- 
frain from  a  glance  at  the  progress  of  the  Louisi- 
ana culture. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  period 
when  the  demand  for  city  consumption  and  for 
the  West  was  mainly  supplied  by  the  Carolina 
product.  At  tiiat  time  we  had  regular  lines  of 
first  class  brigs  and  schooners  engaged  in  that 
trade,  in  which  a  considerable  capital  was  in- 
vested. Little  was  then  known  of  tho  Louisiana 
grain,  except  from  the  Umited  receipts  by  gro- 
cers and  others  engaged  in  the  lower  coast  trade. 
Grown  from  inferior  seed,  and  cleaned  in  primi- 
tive mills,  it  was  mostly  dark  and  broken,  but 
was.  neveriliekss,  popular  among  our  Creole 
population,  who  preferred  it,  not  only  from  its 
being  cheaper,  but  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
sweeter  and  more  nutritious.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  ju.^si  approved  seed  from  Carolina  was 
introduced  among  our  planters,  and,  as  the  culti- 
vation of  tlie  crop  was  extended,  the  most  im- 
proved milling  machinery  was  employed,  and 
tlie  mills  turned  out  a  more  perfect  and  whiter 
grain,  having  all  the  good  properties  of  that 
which  it  superseded.  During  the  war  the  de- 
mand for  consumption  increased  ;  an  additional 
stimulus  was  impar.ed  to  the  culture  by  the  in- 
terruption to  the  coastwise  trade,  and  until  1S63- 
64  our  annual  receipts  averaged  23.461  sacks, 
but  in  1564-65  sunk  to  13,443.  In  1S65-6G  they 
presented  a  gratifying  improvement,  since  which 
they  have  pretty  steadily  increased,  and  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded  the  use  of 
the  Carolina  product.  The  culture  is  no  longer 
confined,  as  formerly,  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
rear  of  the  plantations  below  the  city,  but  has 
extended  to  the  prairies  and  even  the  uplands, 
and  the  aggregate  jield  has  been  consequently 
materially  augmented.  In  1S69-70  the  crop  was 
100,745  bbls,  with  receipts  at  this  port  of  7S.S34, 
and  for  several  years  this  was  the  largest  on 
record.  In  1^70-71,  owing  to  the  low  stage  of 
the  river,  and  a  disastrous  crevasse  at"  Bonnet 
Carre,  tlie  yield  was  cut  down  to  49,971  bbls. 
This  discouraged  planters,  and  rather  checked 
the  culture.  In  1571-72  the  receipts  embraced 
12,000  bbls  clean  and  17,973  rough,  and  the  su]!- 
ply  being  insuffieient  for  the  demand,  tlie  trade 
with  Carolina  was  resumed  with  a  fair  degree  of 
spirit.  At  the  same  time,  ocean  freights  being 
extremely  low,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Kan- 
goon  was  imported  from  Liverpool.  In  1572-73 
tlie  crop  was  computed  at  52,206  bbls  giving  a 
total  of  12,207350  St>s,  and  in  1873-74  to  94,546 
bl)ls,  the  receipts  at  tliis  port  embracing  33,783 
bbls  clean  and  125,943  sacks  rowgli.  Tlie  latter 
was  for  cleaning  at  our  cHy  mills,  which  have 


ample  steam  power,  witli  the  latest  imi<rove- 
ment  in  their  machinery.  In  1374  there  was 
a  further  increase  in  tlie  yield  which  rose 
to  104.415  bbls,  end  in  1575  the  Price  Cce- 
RENi's  Annual  Crop  Statement  put  down  the 
yield  at  no  less  than  190,403  bbls,  which,  it  will 
be  observed  is  the  largest  crop  on  record.  At 
the  same  time  the  amount  lost  in  harvesting  was 
set  down  at  18,826  bbls.  In  1876-77  owing  to  unfa- 
vorable weather,  protracted  rains  after  the  crop 
had  been  cut  preventing  its  being  havded  from 
tlie  field  and  other  detrimental  causes.  The 
crop  amounted  161,694  bbls  which  was  stated  in 
the  Price  Cur^'enfs  Sugar  and  Eice  Crop  Book 
as  follows : 

Bbls.  Clean  Eice. 

St.  Landry   3,957 

TerrL-boime   1,740 

Eapidcs    

Lafavette   1.100 

Yer million    1,406 

Jelferson,  West  Bank   5,273 

East  Bank   2,24C—  7,513 

St.  Martin    

Pointe  Coupee    

Iberia   450 

St.  Marv  .■   1,350 

Iberville,  \\  est  Bank   5.320 

East  Bank   775—  6.095 

Liraigston    

West  Feliciana    

Fast  Feliciana  ■.    

St.  Tammany   26 

Washington     850 

Assumption,  West  Bank   2,110 

East  Bank   5.662—  7.772 

St.  Charles,  West  Bank   11,553 

East  Bank   3,220—  14,773 

St.  John  Baptist,  West  Bank. . .  1.560 

Ean  Bank...    8.911—  10,771 
Lafotirche,  West  Bank   7,355 

East  Bank  ,.  23,420—  30,505 

St.  James,  \\  est  Bank   21.935 

East  Bank   1,474-  23,409 

West  Baton  Eouge    

East  Baton  Kongo    77 

Avoyelles   400 

Plaquemines,  West  Bank  18,93  2 

East  Bank   24,661—  43,593 

St.  Bernard   1,3SS 

Orleans,  West  Bank  ; . . .  2,649 

"     East  Bank   96—  2,745 

Ascension,  West  Bank   1,970 

East  Bank  —  1.970 

Total  .-  161.694 

The  amount  lost  in  harvesting  was  reported 
from  the  following  Parishes  as  follows : 

Bbls.  Clean  Eice. 

Orleans,  West  Bank   1,235 

Plaquemines,  West  Bank   P,0S6 

"  East  Bank   9,505-  17,591 


Total. 


  18,826 

The  annual  receipts  at  the  port  are  set  down 
as  follows : 

Bbls  and  | 


Sacks. 
1565-66   20,978 

1866-  67   24,914 

1867-  68   83,985 

1568-69   63,194 

1869-70   M.;>^4 


1871-72. 
■•872-73. 

1873-  74. 

1874-  75. 

1875-  76 


Bbls  and 

Sacks. 
..  45,190 
..  73,424 
..156,495 
..105,565 
..158,761 


1S70-71   52,846  |  1876-77  167,810 
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The  following  is  from  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Eoman  &  (Jueiillu : 

Owing  to  the  wet  and  inclement  weather 
which  followed  the  favorable  opening  of  the 
harvest,  the  gathering  became  slow  And  hazard- 
ous, and  the  yield,  in  consequence,  turned  out 
small  and  unsatisfactory.  A  large  stock  ot  Old 
Kice,  carried  over  from  the  previous  season,  at 
first  rendered  buyers  cautious,  and  holders  were 
working  to  unload  before  taking  in  new  stock. 
Prices  fell  heav  ly,  and  a  general  depression 
ensued,  which  almost  decided  some  of  our  lar- 
gest Eice  Planters  to  drop  a  culture  which  gave 
such  poor  results  to  their  arduous  labors. 

With  the  inducement  of  low  prices,  offering 
margins  to  work  on,  and  rendering  Eice  a  com- 
paratively cheap  food,  the  demand  gradually 
improved,  orders  became  numerous,  prices  ad- 
vanced, and  the  market  turned  out  profitable  in 
the  end.  The  consumption  was  larger  than  for 
any  previous  year,  and  the  stock  on  hand  here 
and  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  was  hardly 
gutHcient  to  meet  the  demand  until  the  receipt 
of  the  new  crop. 

The  receipts  of  E'ce  for  each  month  during 
the  year  have  been : 


Bbls  Sacks 

1ST6.                 Clean  Eice.  Eough  Eice. 

August   429  19,S26 

September....   3.526  313,025 

October   4,937  102,148 

November   5.160  44,191 

December   2.992  10,733 

1877. 

January   2.3<6  7,70^ 

February   2,115  14,026 

March   1,003  14,123 

April   466  2,917 

May   4^3  fs581 

June   555  3.250 

July   450  2,051 


24,471  889,584 


Bbls. 

Total  amount  Clean  Eice  received   24,471 

Eough  Eice  reduced  to  Clean.  147,645 

Total  amount  of  crop  markete  d  172,116 

To  which  must  be  added  amount  kept 
for  seed  and  home  consumption  on  the 
plantati  ns   15,000 


Making  a  total  crop  of    187,116 

of230ft3net. 

The  prospect  for  the  l  ew  crop  now  being 
nlarketed  is  very  encouraging.  The  continued 
attention  given  to  the  selection  of  fine  seed,  the 
experience  yearly  gained  in  the  cultivation  and 
the  improvements  D:ade  in  several  of  pur  best 
Eice  Mills,  warrant  us  in  predicting  a  finer 
quality  than  was  ever  made  before  in  Louisiana. 

"Cutting"  is  now  under  full  way,  the  weather 
very  favorable,  the  yield  satisfactory,  and  with 
a  continued  prosperous  season,  we  think  this 
crop  will  be  fully  as  large  as  the  last,  although 
the  acreage  planted  U  from  10  to  12  ^  cent  less. 

The  market  opening  with  little  or  no  old 
Louisiana  stock  to  compete  with  the  arrivals  of 
new,  we  think  that  prices  will  range  on  an 
average  higher  than  the  past  season,  particu- 
larly as  no  grounds  exist  for  such  a  break  down 
as  occurred  last  year  in  October  and  November. 

The  receipts  of  N"ew  Eice  to  date  amount  to 
15,050  sacks  of  rough,  equal  to  6,543  barrels  of 
clean,  the  most  of  which  has  been  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  53^  to  7)4  cents.  At  this  date 
the  stock  on  hand  is  small,  with  a  good  demand, 
both  local  and  interior. 


TOB^OOO. 


With  our  superior  climatic  advantages,  an 
abundance  of  freight-room  for  foreign  ports 
and  reasonable  rates  for  transportation  from 
the  interior,  we  might  fairly  expect  a  steady  pro- 
gress towards  the  recovery  of  our  ante-bellum 
rade  in  this  prominent  Western  staple.  In  this 
we  have  been  disappointed.  The  influence  of 
Northern  capital  and  cheap  railway  freights  have 
continued  to  command  the  bulk  of  the  Western 
supplies,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tiie  planter, 
whose  tobaccos  have  been  run  off  at  the  North  at 
prices  which  would  admit  the  execution  of  regie 
and  other  foreign  orders.  New  Orleans  factors, 
on  the  contrary,  have  not  only  devoted  their  own 
ample  capital,  but  strained  their  credit  in  bank, 
to  hold  for  figures  which  would  at  least  leave 
their  Westerh  friends  without  any  serious  loss. 
With  regard  to  the  course  of  markets,  the  tobacco 
trade  presents  some  peculiar  features.  In  other 
prominent  staples  the  market  price  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  modified,  of 
course,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  eontin- 
gincies  of  freights,  exchange,  the  money  mar- 


ket, the  course  of  general  trade,  and  the  pro1)able 
requisitions  for  actual  consumption.  In  tobacco 
the  competition  for  the  contracts  authorized  by 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  reduces  the  price  to  a 
minimum  point,  not  seldom  under  the  cost  of 
production  and  transportation  to  the  delivery 
market.  The  struggle  tiien  commences  between 
the  buyers  for  the  regie  and  the  factors,  the  former 
naturally  bearing  the  market  to  figures  which 
will  leave  tliein  some  profit,  and  the  latter  con- 
tending for  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  jdanter. 
In  this  contest  New  Orleans  factors  have  stead- 
fastly held,  even  when  the  banks  from  which 
they  had  received  advances,  advised  them  to 
sell.  It  sometimes  happens,  and  may  prove  so 
in  the  present  season,  that  the  contract  price 
renders  a  loss  inevitable,  and  the  struggle 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  is  upon  whom 
that  loss  shall  fall.  To  resist  the  downward  ten- 
dency, natural  under  such  circumstances,  our 
fiictors  have  lield  when  they  might  have  sold, 
always  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  the  producing 
interest  would  eventually  be  the  stronger  and 
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compel  tlic  hwyt'i-  to  pay  prices  wliich  tbe  seller 
could  accept  witliout  subjceting  his  constituents 
to  serious  loss.   Our  banks  have  liberally  sus- 
tained the  trade  in  this  contest,  and  have  only 
advised  their  friends  to  realize  when  the  accomo- 
dations they  have  afforded  have  virtually  as- 
sumed the  character  of  long  loans,  inconsistent 
with  the  true  principles  of  braking  and  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  other  customers.   They  have 
nevertheless,  under  their  desire  to  promote  the 
recovery  of  our  former  trade  in  the  staple,  acted 
with  extreme  liberality  and,  even  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, have  been  unwilling  to  press  their 
claims.   We  refer  to  these  facts  as  evidence  to 
our  westesn  friends,  that  neither  our  factors  nor 
our  banks  have  omitted  any  practicable  means  of 
protecting  their  interests.   Again  and  again,  the 
former  have  had  opportunities  of  realizing  and 
thereby  extinguishing   their  liabilities  to  the 
latter,  but  have  lost  them  for  their  refusal  to 
accept  ruinous  rates.   The  buyers,  at  the  same 
time,  have  neglected  no  practicable  means  of 
bearing  down  the  market  to  the  limits  of  their 
unreasonably  low  contracts.   The  origin  of  the 
evil  is  manifestly  on  the  European  contract  sys 
tern.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  well  be 
considered  whether  by  harmony  of  action,  with 
the  aid  of  factorage-capital  and  the  bank",  and 
by  concert  of  action  between  the  Northern  and 
the  New  Orleans  factors,  and  the  western  ship- 
pers,  European  consumers  and  Governments 
may  not  be  compelled  to  pay  prices  that  will 
leave  the  original  producer  a  fair  remuneration 
for  his  labor  and  capital.   If  the  factors  of  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  had  held  as  steadily  as  their 
'Sew  Orleans  competitors,  the  result  of  the  year's 
business  might  have  been  much  more  favorable. 
3iit  our  New  Orleans  tactors  have  not  only  man- 
foUy  protected  the  interest*  of  their  western  con- 
stituents, by  holding  for  remunerative  prices,  but 
haA'-e  omitted  no  means  to  add  to  the  facilities  of 
the  buyers  and  regulate  the  trade  for  the  latter' s 
.ponvenience  and  benefit.   Hence  the  adoption  of 
the  following  rules  and  regulations,  which  bear 
in  every  provision  evidence  of  an  honest  desire 
to  conduct  the  trade  on  high  and  honorable  prin- 
ciples and  offered  every  possible  facility  to  itb 
movement. 

EtILES     AND     EeGXTLATIOXS    TO      GOVERN  TIIK 

Sampling,.  ETC.,  of  Tobacco,  in  the  oity 
OF  New  Orleans.. 

1.  Eecei vers  of  tobacco  shall  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  sampler  or  inspector,  provided  that 
the  said  sampler  is  not  objected  to  by  not  less 
than  eight  buyers.  Upon  written  application 
ofeight-or  more  buyers,  a  sampler  shall  be  re 
moved  from  office. 

2.  Every  inspector  shall  make  oath  before  a 
proper  public  officer  that  he  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  faithfully  and  impartially,  and 
in  accordance  with  tlic  rules  lierein  stated. 

3.  Every  inspec^tor  shall  execute  his  bond  in 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  goo(l  and 
solvent  security,  us  a  guarantee  lor  Klcnuutlca 
tion   for  h)SS  occasioned   through  iiiattcutior 
neglect  or  otherwise.    This  bond  shall  be  mad 
];»ayabU)  to  tlie  Committee  on  Arbitration,  iierem- 


after  provided  for,  and  the  sureties  nanied  in  tlie 
bond  sliall  be  satistactory  to  ilicm  l.efore  the 
bond  is  accepted.  Tiie  bond  sliiill  iie  in  full 
force  and  atfect  as  long  as  llic  inspcc-lor  holds 
office  as  such,  and  a  change  in  the  SLireties  shall 
require  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Arbi- 
tration. 

4.  A  hogshead  of  tobacco  shall,  upon  sampling 
be  broken  at  least  four  times,  and  as  ollen  more 

may  be  necessary,  so  as  to  give  a  full  and  im- 
partial representation  of  the  contents  of  the  cask 
in  the  sample.  The  said  sample  shall  contain  at 
least  sixteen  hands,  except  in  the  case  of  lugs, 
and  shall  be  strongly  tied  and  sealed. 

5.  The  sample  card  and  certificate  of  a  falsely 
or  fraudulently  packed  hogshead  shall  bear  in 
ink  the  words  "falsely  packed." 

If  a  hogshead  is  found  damaged  and  the 
damage  cannot  be  completely  removed  without 
injury,  by  trimming  or  otherwise,  to  the  remain- 
der, the  inspector  shall  state  this  fact  in  ink  on 
the  sample  card  and  certificate,  adding,  in  cases 
where  ihe  damage  was  removed  by  trimming, 
damaged  trhnmed,"  or  where  the  damaged  por- 
tion remains,  the  estimated  amount  or  percent- 
age thereof. 

'T.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  a  factor  to  have  imme- 
diately after  the  first  inspection,  a  second  sample 
drawn,  the  inspector  shall  Avrite  on  the  sample 
card,  "duplicate,"  and  shall  note  this  fact  on  the 
certificate  and  make  an  allowance  sufficient  to 
cover  the  loss  of  weight  caused  thereby. 

8.  If  a  cask  of  tobacco  is  made  of  unsound  or 
green  timber,  the  inspector  shall  write  in  ink  on 
the  sample  card  and  certificate  th(^ words  "green 
cask:" 

9.  The  inspector  shall  personally  and  carefully 
examine  the  condition  of  every  hogshead,  and  in 
all  cases  where  he  finds  it  "soft,"  or  "high  in 
case,"  or  "water-packed,"  he  shall  express  those 
facts  in  ink  on  the  sample  card  and  certificate. 

10.  henever  a  hogshead  weighs  less  than  900 
fi>s  net,  it  shall  be  stated  in  writing  by  the  in 
spector  on  the  sample  card. 

11.  In  all  cases  where  tobacco  is  resampled, 
the  inspector  shall  draw  the  sample  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  first  inspected,  and  shall  state 
this  fact  in  writing  on  tlie  sample  card  and  certi 
ficate.  Also,  if  a  liogshead  should  be  resampled 
more  than  once  it  thall  be  expressed  in  like 
manner.  .  „  ,     ^   .  , 

12  The  scales  of  the  inspector  shall  be  tested 
by  a  scaie-maker,  at  the  expense  of  the  inspector, 
at  least  once  every  six  months,  and  it  shall  be 
the  dutv  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  to  see 
that  this  is  complied  with.  Every  hogshead 
shall  be  weighed  by  the  inspector  himself. 

13.  Every  inspector  shail  be  liable  for  the  to 
bacco  stored  in  his  warehouse  and  shall  here 
sponsible  to  all  interested  for  the  correctness  of 
the  sample  and  of  the  weight  at  the  tune  of  in- 
spection. ^  ... 

14.  The  fees  of  the  inspector  for  receiving,  m 
specting,  weiajhing,  coopering,  etc.,  shall  not 
exceed  $3  per  hoeshead,  to  be  paid  to  him  by 
the  factor,  one-half  of  which  fee  shall  be  retiindod 
to  the  latter  by  the  buyer.  The  cliarge  for  sanii>- 
ling  shall  not  exceed  $1  50  per  hogshead,  and  lor 
reweighing  25c  per  hogshead. 

15  Any  damage  or  loss  arising  from  neglect 
or  inattention  of  the  inspector  shall  be  made 
o-ood  by  him  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
amount  as  the  committee  on  arbitration  shall 

^'^16^*^  The  said  committee  shall  consist  of  one 
fact('>r  and  one  buyer  or  broker,  of  tobacco,  to  be 
selectetl,  the  former  by  the  factors  and  the  latter 
by  the  buyers,  and  wlu)  shall  be  sworn  by  a 
proper  magistrate,  that  they  will  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully  and  impartially. 

17  la  case  ot'disagn  cnient  the  said  committee 
shall  call  in  a  third  party,  when  a  decision  of  tli| 
majority  shall  govern  and  be  flnah- 
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18.  The  said  committee  shall  have  general 
supervision  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  shall  see  to 
it  that  the  present  rules  and  rea  illations  are  en- 
forced and  carried  out.  They  shall  ha^  e  in  their 
custody  the  bonds  given  by  the  inspectors,  and 
shall  settle  all  cases  of  dispute  or  difference  that 
may  arise  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade, 
either  between  seller  and  buyer  or  between  the 
inspectors  and  others,  and  their  decisions  shaU 
have  full  force.  In  case  of  absence  or  sickness 
of  one  member,  the  other  shall  call  in  ano  Jiex 
iarty  to  act  with  him,  and  their  action  shall  be 
egal.  ,  ^. 

19.  The  said  committee,  when  arbitrating  on 
returned  samples,  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  shipper  in  the 
foreign  market  through  difference  in  quality. 

20.  A  fee  of  50c  per  hogshead  for  each  hogs- 
head arbitrated  upon  shall  be  paid  by  the  appli- 
cant. ^   .        ,  „ 

21.  The  above  rules  and  regulations  shall  re- 
main in  force  until  changed  by  a  majority  of 
buyers  or  sellers ;  they  suall  not  affect  tobacco 
now  on  hand. 

Under  the  above  regulations,  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Wilson  and  C.  H.  Schaeftr  were  appointed  arbi- 
trators,—the  former  on  the  part  of  the  factors,  and 
the  latter  for  the  buyers.  The  old  ' inspectors 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Summers,  H.  M.  Hayes  and  John 
S.  Burke,  were  reappointed,  a  compliment  due 
to  their  attention  and  fidelity. 

The  commercial  year  commenced  with  a  stock 
in  warehouses  and  on  shipboard  not  cleared  of 
11,081  hhds,  against  3,212  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1875,  7,817  in  1874  and  17,375  in  1ST3. 
The  amount  on  sale  was  estimated  at  8,900  hhds, 
against  2,250  in  1875,  6,700  in  18T4  and  13,000  in 
1873.  The  market,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  was  quoted  as  follows  : 

1876.  1S75. 

Low  Lugs  51/2^  6K  Ti/s®  S 

Good   7   ®  8  Si/s@10 

Low  Leaf   8><r@10  11  @13 

Med'm"   10)^@12 

Good   "   13   @14  17  m^)4 

Fine    "   UXm5)4  19  (^'20 

This  shows  a  reduction  of  lVi@.2c  in  Lugs, 


2)^@3c  in  Low  Leaf,  3@3j«^c  in  Medium  and 
4(^4Xc  in  the  better  qualities.  The  high  prices 
in  1875  were  caused  by  the  partial  failure  of  the 
crop.  Nothing  transpired  in  the  early  part  of 
September  to  have  any  influence  in  the  market, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  in  favor  of  buyers, 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  unfavorable 
crop  reports  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  were 
calculated  to  cause  renewed  firmness.  In  Vir- 
ginia protracted  wet  weather  had  checked  the 
ripening  of  the  plant  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  at  which  time  a  large  portion  of  the  crop 
is  usually  saved,  the  fields  indicated  that  not  ha;lf 
of  an  average  yield  would  be  made  and  that  the 
product  would  be  thin,  green  and  of  low  grade, 
M'hile  at  the  same  time  serious  complaints  were 
made  of  the  horn  worm  which  was  doing  such 
damage  that  apprehensions  were  expressed  that 
the  crops  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  would  be 
the  smallest  on  record.  The  accounts  from  Ken- 
tucky also  were  unfavorable,  but  our  market 
exhibited  no  quotable  variation  and  tlie 
month's  sales  were  confined  to  721  lihda,  against 


receipts  of  957.    The  amount  on  sale  at  the  close 
was  estimated  at  9,000  hhds,  while  the  stock  by 
our  running  statement  was  increased  to  11,769. 
The  above  crop  intelligence  was  supplemented 
by  reports  of  a  killing  frost  in  Virginia,  on  the 
night  of  Oct.  1,  which  had  also  seriously  injnred 
the  Kentucky  crop,  although  to  a  less  extent. 
The  latter,  however,  had  deteriorated  from  its 
having  been  cut  green.   These  accounts  appear- 
ed to  have  no  other  appreciable  effect  upon  our 
market,  than  increasing  the  confidence  of  factors 
and  inducing  them  to  hold  for  future  develop- 
ments.  The  movement  had  consequently  exhib- 
ited no  animation  and  the  saiCS  in  October  were 
confined  to  374  hhds,  against  receipts  of  407, 
while  the  amount  on  sale  was  estimated  at  8,800 
hhds,  and  the  stock  by  our  running  statement 
was  10,980.   In  November  the  movement  was 
almost  entirely  suspended,  the  sales  being  con- 
fined to  56  hhds,  against  receipts  of  68,  while  the 
amount  on  sale  was  estimated  at  8,750  hhds  and 
the  stock  by  our  running  statement  was  10,836. 
Under  this  stagnation,  with  nothing  from  other 
markets  of  a  favorable  tenor,  prices  rultd  more 
in  favor  of  buyers  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  quotations  were  reduced       for  Lugs, 
^®lc  for  medium  to  Good  Leaf  and  >^c  for 
Fine.  About  the  middle  of  December  a  round  list 
was  taken  for  Bremen,  Avhich  was  the  first  tran- 
saction of  any  magnitude  for  export  for  several 
weeks,  and  was  understood  to  be  at  easier  prices 
but  no  change  was  made  in  quotations  unti 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  when  some  ad- 
ditional lots  having  changed  hands  at  still  easier 
rates,  quotations  were  reduced  ^(^Ic  for  Lugs, 
}4c  for  Low  and  Medium  Leaf,  and  >^@lc  for 
the  better  qualities.   The  month's  sales  summed 
up  2,223  hhds  against  receipts  of  only  44  and  the 
estimate  of  the  amount  on  sale  was  reduced  to 
7,250  hhds,  while  the  stock  by  our  running  state- 
ment was  10,774.   January  opened  with  only  a 
limited  demand,  but  the  movement  subsequently 
became  more  animated  and  the  montli's  sales 
embraced  1,250  hhds,  against  receipts  of  only  46, 
bringing  down  the  amount  on  sale  to  5,950  hhds, 
while  the  exports  having  been  liberal,  the  stock 
by  our  running  statement  was  reduced  to  8,405. 
Prices  had  contiuued  to  rule  in  favor  of  buyers, 
the  closing  quotations  showing  a  decline  for  the 
month  of  >4@^4c  in  medium  to  Fine  Lugs, 
y^c  in  Low  Leaf,  i4@lc  in  Medium  Leaf,  and 
l@.l>^cin  Good  and  Fine.   The  movement  in 
February  showed  less  animation,  the  sales  em- 
bracing only  308  hhds,  against  receipts  of  135, 
while  the  amount  on  sale  was  estimated  at 
5,100  hhds  and  the  stock  by  our  running  state- 
ment was  reduced  to  7,351.   Nothing  had  oc- 
curred during  this  month  to  require  any  change 
in  quotations.   There  was  very  little  variation  in 
March  when  the  sales  embraced  503  hhds  against 
receipts  of  185,  and  the  amount  on  sale  was  re- 
duced to  4,400  hhds,  while  the  stock  on  hand  by 
our  running  statement  was  6,189.    The  receipts 
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now  became  more  liberal,  but  the  movLineiit  for 
April  was  restricted  to  sales  of  159  lihds  ayuiiisl 
receipts  of  649,  and  tlic  amount  on  sale  was  esti- 
mated at  4,600  bhds  while  tlie  stock  on  hand  by 
our  running  statement  was  6,556.  In  May  the 
receipts  were  increased  to  2,29T  bhds,  and  the 
amount  on  sale  to  6,800,  with  a  stock  on  hand  by 
our  running  statement  of  8,846,  but  the  inontli"^ 
sales  were  confined  to  182  bhds  with  no  quota- 
ble variation  in  prices.  J une  exhibited  rather 
more  activity,  the  sales  embracing  809  hhds 
against  receipts  of  1S71,  while  the  amount  .on 
sale  was  increased  to  7,100  hhds,  and  the  stock 
by  our  running  statement  to  10,090.  During 
this  month  intelligence  was  received  of  the  adju- 
dication of  the  Italian  contract  for  18,000  Idids, 
but  with  no  further  particulars.  In  July  the 
movement  continued  on  a  moderate  scale,  the 
sales  embracing  '541  hhds  against  receipts  of 
1752,  while  the  amount  on  sale  was  increased  to 
7,550  hhds,  and  the  stock  by  our  running  state- 
ment to  10,793.  Prices  continued  to  rule  in  favor 
of  buyers,  and  the  closing  quotations  for  the 
month  showed  a  decline  of  >^@?£c  in  Lugs  and 
about  J^c  in  Low  Medium  Leaf.  For  the  past 
month  the  tendency  has  continued  downward, 
the  closing  quotations  showing  a  further  decline 
of. 

The  month's  salf  s  embrace  2,083  hhds,  agams 
receipts  of  669,  and  the  amount  on  sale  is  now 
estimated  at  6,0(')0  hhds,  with  a  stock  on  hand 
by  our  running  statement  of  8,584.  The  closing 
quotations  comp^ire  with  the  opening  rates  last 


September  as  follows 


Low  Lugs  

MediumLugs  

Good  to  Fine  Lugs 

Low  Leaf   " . 

Med'm  "   

Good  "... 
Fine  "... 


1877. 

5   @  6 

6K® 
8    ffl),  9 


1S76. 

5X®  6V 
7  ■  @ 
1    (fb,  ^ 
83^@10 

13  ©14 
14>^@15i^ 


10  can 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  general 
course  of  the  market,  we  refer  to  the  following 
table  for  the  details  of  the  weekly  movement 
compared  with  last  vear  : 

1876-7.  1S75-6. 
Receipts.  Sales.  Eeceipts.  Sales. 


September 

8.. 

219 

164 

66 

156 

15.. 

826 

106 

136 

69 

22.. 

412 

23 

1-4 

6 

29.. 

4 

424 

7S 

7 

October. . . 

6  . 

142 

lt)3 

49 

22 

18.. 

42 

171 

4 

6 

21).. 

47 

24 

24 

27. . 

166 

22 

11' 

"'5 

November 

8! . 

14 

1 

10.. 

29 

"3 

16 

17.. 

27 

27 

(5 

"26 

24 

25 

12 

22 

December. 

1.. 

'4 

1 

2 

S.. 

21 

8 

15. . 

4.57 

20 

2 

22.. 

52 

4 

29.. 

"21 

1760 

93 

3 

January.. . 

1 

44 

55 

8.")0 

12.. 

885 

78 

15 

19.. 

185 

119 

16 

26.. 

.504 

178 

173 

February. . 

2.. 

67 

2SS 

275 

9.. 

2 

45 

261 

684 

16.. 

It 

608 

471 

28 . . 

7 

"'70 

587 

52 

March . . . 

2 

loo 

102 

1 278 

82 

0 

54 

59 

470 

142 

■  16 

14 

293 

748 

91 

23 

88 

•  •  •  • 

785 

QO 

72 

90 

1173 

979 

April .... 

6. . 

86 

2 

1108 

165 

13 

Si 

AR 

1511 

_yo 

20 

1 50 

101 

2692 

27 . . 

152 

10 

1484 

208 

May  

393 

23 

1078 

648 

-1  i . . 

41 0 

p;q 
00 

897 

mo 

18 

397 

1 2 

1046 

1  007 

25 

609 

89 

1508 

581 

d  une . . . . 

i  10 

66 

00  R 

070 

y  ly 

DIM 

11 8 

818 

154 

1.5 

01  7 

133 

877 

493 

2i' 

oyy 

8'^5 

100 

'iOL 

451 

O'j  i 

942 

0  uiy  

a 

.  .   0 .  . 

0  it! 

1  n 

969 

159 

13. . 

344 

219 

852 

459 

20.'; 

255 

18 

688 

2298 

27.. 

328 

103 

154 

1434 

August. . 

.  3.. 

445 

115 

166 

484 

10.. 

163 

581 

441 

45 

17.. 

227 

748 

716 

585 

24.. 

137 

607 

332 

82 

31.. 

142 

86 

166 

85 

Up  to  the  close  of  February  the  exports  sum- 
med up  4,823  hhds  for  the  six  months,  against  only 
1,978  in  1875-76,  and  embraced  1,279  to  Spanish 
and  Italian  ports  against  1,155  in  1875-76 ;  1,457 
to  Bremen,  etc.,  against  328 ;  1,588  to  France, 
Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  against  81 ;  115,  to 
Liverpool  against  82  ;  and  384  coastwise  against 
382.  The  heaviest  were  in  January  and  I'ebru- 
ary.  The  total  for  the  year  amounts  to  9,408 
hhds  against  17,652  in  1875-76,  and  embrace 
174  to  Liverpool  against  688  ;  2,611  to 
Havre,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  against  4,779 ; 
2,464  to  Bremen  against  3,349;  and  2,oi5  to 
coastwise  ports  against  2,874.  These  figures 
show  the  general  distributions. 

The  following  gives  the  to'-a's  monthly,  to- 
gether with  the  rt-ceipts  and  sales,  compared 
with  last  y^ear : 

/—Exports— V  ,  Sales  s 


-Receipts 
76-77.  '75-76. 


957 
407 
fc-8 
44 
46 
135 

1!=5 

649 
2  97 
1871 
1152 

€69 


404 
107 
35 
170 
588 
2154 
£823 
7195 
3571 
4641 
2297 


76-77. 
192 
lire 
113 
IS 
2816 
10^8 
12'-1 
183 
408 
.^9 
945 
l.=23 


'75-76. 
517 
68 
59 
70 
51 
12)3 
513 
4095 
916 
2-77 
2484 
4759 


76-77 
721 
374 
06 
2223 
1250 


1  9 
182 
809 
541 
2083 


5-76 
238 
64 
42 
9 
559 
1239 
1349 
1306 

r35i 

1041 
4834 
1281 


Sept... 

q.-t.... 

Nov. . . 

n.c  .. 

Jan.... 
Feb  ... 
Marfih. 
Apiil.. 
May  .. 
June  .. 
Inly... 
Aug.. . 


9317  26671  9408  17652  92(8  15613 
The  totals  for  the  six  preceding  years  were 
as  follows  :  1874-75,  receipts  5.119  hb<ls.  exports 
636  sales,  10,276;  1873-74.  receipts  V7.;>?1  hhds, 
exports,  26,010,  sales,  17,632  ;  1872-73,  receipts, 
3.091  hhds,  exports  19,984,  sales 23.783  ;  1871-72 
receipts  27,245,  expoits  22,582,  sales  21.830; 
1870-71,  receipts  23,801,  exports  26,718,  sales 
22,800;  1809-70,  receipts  19,093,  exports  16,450, 
sales  16,850. 

INSPECTION  OF  TOBACCO. 
The  inspections  have  been  as  follows: 
John  S.  Burke  ]  1  834 

A.  M.  Summers   Fro7n  Sepi  1  I  7096 

B.  S.  Harper  1-  (  36 

H.M.Hayes  J      to  date.     J  638 


Total  

Last  year.. 
Year  before . 


8604 
28252 
5749 
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In  reviewing  the  movement  of  the  year  it  will 
be  observed  that  adding  the  receipts,  (9,817 
hhds)  to  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment (11,0S1  hhds)  gives  a  total  supply  of20,898 
hhds,  of  which  1,560  have  been  broken  up  for 
baling,  city  consumption,  etc.,  and  9,408  have 
been  exported,  leaving  on  hand  as  per  state- 
ment 8,584  hhds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  progress 
of  the  trade  running  back  for  fifty-five  years. 

Receipts,  hhds.        Exports,  hhd». 

1822-  3   17542   29361 

1823-  4  25733  2591n 

1824-  5  1804y  17849 

1825-  6....   19383   18480 

182P  -7   31704   26570 

182'  3   30345   35411 

1828-9   29432  25491 

1829^-30   33781   ...29028 

1830-  ■   32708   34968 

1831-  2   31174   35056 

1832-  3   20627   23637 

1833-  4   25771   25210 

183'  5  ,   35059    33>!02 

183r-6   50555   41634 

1836-7   28501   35821 

1827-8   37585   35555 

1838  9  ■   28153   30780 

1839-  40   43827   40438 

1840-  1   53170   54667 

^841.-2   66855   68053 

1842-  3   91454   89891 

1843-  4    82435    81259 


1844-  5   71493   68679 

1845-  6   72896   ..62044 

1846-  7   55588   50375 

1847-  8   55882   60366 

1848-  9   52335   52896 

1849-  50   60304   57755 

1850-  1   64030    54.591 

1851-  2   88655  93715 

1852-  3   75010  64075 

1853-  4   48905   53043 

1854-  5   53548   54100 

185t-6   56090   59074 

1850-7   55067   50)81 

1857-  8   87141   72215 

1858-  9   75925   79974 

1859-  60   809.55   82689 

1860-  1   34892   398G6 

1861-  2   1063   2224 

186^-3   155  ....12556 

1863-  4   1363    797 

1864-  5   2410    1831 

186r-6   15412    6921 

1866-  7   12107   168S0 

1867-  8   15304   ■.  1C052 

1S6C-9   28036   '^^284 

1869-70   19093   jC450 

187C-71   23801   .....26713 

1871-2  :   27425   22582 

1S72-3   30191   ,...19984 

1873-  4   17221  ......20010 

1874-  5  :   5119   8663 

1875-  6   .*   26671  n652 

1876-  7   9317   9408 


FLOUR— We  are  still  looking  for  a  revival  of 
the  trade  in  this  leading  western  product,  but  so 
far,  instead  of  progress,  our  market  has  shown  a 
continued  retrogression.  Our  heaviest  receipts 
were  in  1869-70 ;  in  1870-71  they  were  1,541,281 ; 
during  the  next  three  years  they  averaged 
1,045,038;  in  the  ensiling  year,  1874-75  they 
shrunk  to  864,242 ;  in  the  next  year  to  791,701 ; 
and  for  the  past  year  sum  up  only  631,602.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  deficiency  is  represented 
by  a  marked  falling  ofif  to  Great  Britain  and  Cuba, 
but  mainly  by  the  decreased  shipments  to  Gulf 
ports.  There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that, 
although  the  interior  South  and  Southwest  have 
drawn  a  large  pari,  of  their  supplies  from  home 
production,  yet  that  the  decline  in  the  trade  is 
owing  to  the  tributary  districts  of  Indinola,  Gal- 
veston, Mobile  and  Pensacola  being  supplied 
directly  by  rail  from  the  Western  markets. 
Under  this  "successful  competition  of  the  rail  with 
the  river,  and  of  the  othei^  Ipngitudinal  lines  with 
the  Illinois  Central  and  Connections,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  in  order  to  recover  the  trade,  it  is  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  no  discrunination 
against  our  market  by  rail,  and  that  river  freights 
should  be  reduced  to  their  lo^vest  minimum 
point,  by  which  we  mean  llie  poinjt  at  which 
produce  can  be  carried  -with  the  least  possible 


remuneration  to  the  carriers.  The  river  should 
undoubtedly  be  our  chief  objective  point,  for  a 
reduction  in  river  freights  compels  the  competing 
rail  to  reduce  its  rates  also.  The  time  will  arrive 
when  this  will  be  accomplished;  when  swift  and 
burdensome  iron  steam  freight  boats  will  super- 
sede the  present  mode  of  transportation,  and  the 
New  Orleans  trade  will  be  able  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  western  towns  is  supplying 
localities  now  purchasing  almost  exclusively  of 
the  latter.  Such  changes  can  hardly  be  accom- 
plished without  some  delay,  but  nevertheless, 
demand  the  persi^^tent  and  energetic  rut  urn  of 
of  the  trade  in  promoting  them.  While  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  w^as  organized,  we  hoped 
that  with  its  attention  mainly  directed  to  the 
western  produce  trade,  it  would  not  only  provide 
for  the  receipt  of  the  latest  market  reports  by 
telegraph  and  the  due  regulation  of  the  city 
trade,  but  would  scrutinize  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  forecast  the  future,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  tueh  measures  as  would  pro- 
mote the  common  interest.  In  this  spirit  they 
might  have  exhaustively  considered  the  question 
of  river  freights  and  devised  the  necessary 
means  for  reducing  the  rates  on  flour,  provisions 
and  grain  'to  a  proper  aproximation  with  the 
present  charges  on  coal  from  the  Ohio.  Tlie 
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general  attc  iuion  drawn  to  the  jetties,  as  afford- 
ing a  reliable  and  deeper  outlet  to  the  sea,  makes 
it  more  important  than  ever  that  this  cheapen- 
ing of  river  ireights  should  be  effected,  for  surely 
it  will  make  no  difference  to  the  webtern  farmer 
if  -what  he  saves  in  ocean  freights  upon  his  pro- 
ducts is  neutralized  by  comparatively  high 
freights  from  the  interior.  To  make  New 
Orleans  the  chief  export  city  for  western  pro- 
ducts, to  even  greater  benefit  to  the  west  than  to 
our  city,  it  is  essential  that  the  transit  charges 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  should 
be  based  on  a  very  small  profit  on  their  actual 
cost,  which  should  be  reduced  by  whatever 
means  may  be  practicable.  If  produce  can 
be  handled  by  machinery  for  half  the  expense 
by  unassisted  labor,  the  machinery  should  be 
introduced  and  used  either  by  individual  or  by 
co-operative  enterprise.  Is  short  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  revive  our  trade  im^st  be  done. 

The  year's  receipts  sum  up  only  631,602  bbls, 
against  791,701  last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of 
160,099;  and  yd  hist  year's  were  the  smallest  on 
record  since  l'-o7-G>.  and  312.393  less  than  the 
average  of  the  deea(^le.  In  1S75-76  the  falling 
off  was  mainly  caused  by  the  shrinkage  in  our 
local  trade,  the  exports  showing  but  little  varia- 
tion, but  duriag  the  past  year  the  deficiency  is 
mostly  in  the  shipments  to  Gulf  ports.  To  illus- 
trate the  distribution  and  movement,  Ave  give 
the  following  tables : 

1S76-77.  bbls. 

Stock  on  hand  September  1,  1S76  27,3S0 

Eeceived  since   631,602 

Total  supply   658,982 

Cleared  for  Transatlantic  ports  9,201 

Cleared  for  Atlantic  ports  .  l'»,763 

On  hand  Sept  1,  1877   24,007—  43,976 

Left  for  Southern  distribution   615,006 

Taken  for  city  con  sumption..  429.705 
Do  for  Gulf  Foreign  ports . .  25, 007 
Do  for  Gulf  Domestic  ports.  160,294  —615.006 


Compared  with  previous  years  the  statement  is 
as  follows : 

Total  Supplv  in  Bbls. 
1872-73    1873-74   1874-75   1875-76  1876-77 

1,092,124  1,027,804   917,082    8-28,531,  658,982 
Cleared  for  Transatlantic  Ports. 
10,751      23,688     12,0.83     32,36i  f),2^1 
Cleared  for  North'n  and  South'n  Atlantic  Ports. 
9,965        9,894      3,694       3,347  10,768 
Left  for  Southern  Distribution. 
L045,10S    940,482    865,375    765,440  615,006 
Cleared  for  Gulf  Foreign  Ports. 
52,190    158,077.     62.136      61  428  25^007 
Cleared  for  Gulf  Domestic  Ports. 
406,941     289,88^.   243,282    233,891  160,294 

Taken  for  City  Consumption. 
fS5,977    498,020   559,957    470,121  429,705 

Average  Weekly  Consumption. 
11,269     '  9,577     10,768       9,041  8,264 

The  year  oiKsned  with  a  fair  working  stock  on 
hand  and  as  prices  ruled  low.  Double  Extra 
being  «iucted  at  |3  75®$4  00  and  the  higlier 


grades  at  $5  75^16  00,  the  market  exhibited  a 
moderate  degree  of  animation,  the  month's  sales 
embracing  3S,720  bbls,  against  receipis  of  57,142. 
In  the  meantime  prices  had  advanced  50c  in 
Double  Extras]  and  $1  00@$1  25  in  the  higher 
grades,  but  subsequently  receded,  closing  at  a 
net  improvement  of  25^500  in  the  former  and 
75c@$l  25  in  the  latter.  The  receipts  fell  off  in 
October,  but  the  demand  was  more  active  and 
the  tendency  of  prices  upward  throughout  the 
month,  the  sales  embracing  45,727  bbls,  against 
receipts  of  40,218,  and  the  closing  quotations 
showing  a  net  improvement  of  75c  in  Double 
Extras  and  25@50c  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
receipts  then  became  more  liberal,  but  as  the 
supply  increased  the  demand  fell  off,  buyers 
constantly  looking  for  still  lower  prices,  the  sales 
for  November  being  confined  to  47,392  bbls, 
against  receipts  of  108,741,  and  the  closing  quo- 
tations showing  a  net  decline  of  50c  in  Double 
Extras,  and  25c  in  the  higher  grades,  after  sink- 
ing 25@,75e.  The  receipts  now  fell  off,  amount- 
ing in  December  to  only  13,530  bbls,  but  the 
demand  continued  fair  and  43,604  bbls  changed 
hands  during  the  month  at  steadily  advancing 
prices,  closing  at  a  net  improvement  of  $1  37>^ 
@$1  50  in  Double  Extras  and  50c@$l  00  in 
the  higher  grades,  the  sales  in  the  meantime 
amounting  to  43,604,  against  receipts  of  only 
13,530.  January  opened  at  still  higher  figures, 
but  with  a  moderate  demand,  prices  subse- 
quently receded,  closing  at  a  net  falling  off  of 
25c  in  Double  Extras  and  no  variation  in  the 
higher  grades,  the  sales  summing  up  28,777  bbls, 
against  receipts  of  28,729.  A  further  advance 
was  realized  during  the  first  week  in  February 
predicated  on  scant  supplies,  the  market  being 
nearly  bare  and  by  the  close  of  the  first  fortnight 
prices  had  advanced  75e,  Double  Extras  touch- 
ing $7  00@$7  25  and  the  higher  grades,  $8  75 
@$9  00,  but  with  a  renewal  of  receipts,  the 
market  soon  took  an  unfavorable  turn  and 
slightly  receded.  Double  Extras  closing  at  a  fiill- 
ing  off  of  25@.50c  fi'om  the  highest  point,  but 
nevertheless,  25c  higher  than  at  the  opening, 
while  the  sales  summed  up  34,871  bbls,  against 
receipt-8  of  60.7S1.  March  opened  at  a  decline 
of  25(3,50c,  but  subsequently,  rallied,  closing  at  a 
net  imprvement  of  75c,  while  the  sales  amounted 
to  58,336  bbls,  against  receipts  of  80,030.  In 
April  the  movement  was  still  more  active,  tlie 
sales  summing  up  61,174  bbls,  against  receipts 
of  59,582,  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  de- 
mand from  speculators,  the  local  trade  and  for 
export,  and  reiterated  instructions  from  the 
West  to  hold  for  higher  prices,  the  market  ad- 
vanced from  the  lowest  point  in  the  first  week 
$1  5(^@$1  75  in  Double  Extras  and  $1  75(^ 
$2  25  iu  the  higher  grades,  touching  the  extreme 
rates  of  the  year,  the  former  being  quoted  at 
$7  75@,$S  25  and  the  latter  at  $9  75^&$11  00. 
Those  iiigh  figure*  were  muiiitaiiuvl  diirinir  the 
ensuing  "fortiiight.  hut  the  market  then  broke 
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and  May  closed  at  a  net  decline  of  $1  25  in 
Double'  Extras  and  $1  25® $2  in  the  liiglier 
grades,  the  month's  sales  summing  up  only 
18,046  bbls,  against  receipts  of  55,794.  Early  in 
June  Double  Extras  further  gave  way  50c  ^ 
bbl  at  -which  they  continued  steady  for  the  rest 
of  the  month,  but  the  higher  grades,  after  a  fall- 
ing off  of  25c,  rallied  and  advanced  50c,  which 
they'  subsequently  maintained,  the  month's 
sales  embracing  23,242  bbls,  against  receipts  of 
only  13,634.  July  opened  at  previous  rates  for 
Double  Extras,  and  lower  for  the  better  quali- 
ties, but  during  the  last  fortniglit  the  former 
rallied  and  closed  at  an  advance  of  50@,75c, 
while  the  latter  after  some  fluctuations  exhibited 
a  net  improvement  of  about  25c,  the  month's 
sales  embracing  26,188  bbls,  against  receipts  of 
27  029.  During  the  past  month  the  movement 
has  exhibited  but  little  animation  and  prices 
have  steadily  declined,  closing  at  a  falling  of 
$1  50(ail  75  in  Double  Extra  and  $2  @,  $2  25 
on  the  higher  gi-ades,  while  the  sales  have  em- 
braced 40,219  bbls,  against  receipts  of  64.065 
Adding  the  receipts  up  to  June  29th,  514,875 
bbls  to  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  27,380  bbls,  gives  a  total  supply  up 
to  that  date  of  545,561  bbls;  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  stock  on  liand  June  29th,  16,451. 
and  the  exports,  173,302,  leaves  a  balance  of 
355,803  bbls  for  city  consumption  and  shipments 
to  the  vicinity  not  entered  in  the  exports,  show- 
ing the  low  average  per  week  of  8,274  bbls, 
against  last  years  average  of  9,041  and  10,763  the 
year  before. 

Having  given  this  succinct  general  statement 
of  the  extent  of  the  movement  and  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market,  we  refer  for  details  of  prices 
to  the  following  weekly  quotations : 

Double         Choice  and 
Superfine.  Extra.         Famly  Extra. 

SEPTEMBER. 

8  @3  50       3  75  @  4  00      5  75  @  6  GO 

lo! .  —  —  @  3  50       3  75  ®  4  00  .    5  75  @  7  00 

22..  @  3  75       4  5>5fe4  50      H  7^  @  7  25 

ay..  @  3  £0       4  OJ  ®  4  50      6  50  @  7  37>^ 

OCTOBER.  ,      ^  „  „. 

•6..     3  75  @  4  0.)       4  50  @>  4  75  6  50  @  7  2d 

13       4  (0  @   4  50  @  4  75  6  oO  @  7  Ti% 

20;;    4  25  @  4  50       4  75  @  5  00  6  m®  7  50 

27..    4  50  ®   5  25  ®   7  OJ  @  7  50 

NOVEMBER. 

3       4  62i@  4  75       5  25  @  5  50  7  03  @  7  50 

lO:      4  75  Is  00       5  25  ®  5  50  6  75  @  7  So 

17..     4  75  ®   5  25  ®  5  50  6  50  ®  7  2d 

24..    4  25  @  4  50       4  75  @   6  2o  @  7  37>^ 

DECEMBER.  „  „.  ^  „  „^ 

4  25  @  4  50       4  75  @  5  00  6  7d  @  7  75 

5  00  @  5  75       5  25  @  

5  00  @-  -       5  50  ®-  -  7  00  @  7  75 

22  '    5  75  ®   6  00  @   7  50  @  7  7o 

29  :    5  75  @6  00       6  25  @  6  37.^3^  7  75  ®  8  25 

JANUARY.  ^  ^  „ 

K  @  6  mm  6  75  8  25  @  8  7o 

ir  6  75  ®  7  00  8  75  ®  9  00 

IQ-  @   6  25  ®  6  50  7  75  ®  8  00 

28*.!.    5  50  @   6  00  @   7  75  @  8  25 

FEBRUARY,  ^  „  ^ 

2..    5  75  ®  6  00       6  i5  @  e  50  §  00  @  8  50 

Q  ®  8  00       6  50  @   K  00  @  8  2o 

16.:    6  50  @6  75       7  00  ®  7  25  1  75  ®  9  00 

23.,    6  to®   6  50  ©  6  75  8  2o  @  8  75 


MARCH. 

5  25  @  5  50  6  00  ®  6  25 
b'zb  @  5  fcO       6  00  @  6  25 

5  25  ®  5  50       6  00  ®  6  i-S 

6  00  @  6  25  ti  50  ®  6  75 
5  75  @  6  00       6  75  ®  7  Oj 

APRIL. 
5  75  ®  6  00        6  25  ®6  50 

5  75  @  6  00  6  75  ®  7  00 
20  .    6  50  @  7  00       7  25  @  7  50 

7  00  @  7  25       7  75  @  8  25 
MAY. 

6  75  ®  7  00  7  75  @  8  00 
6  75  @  7  00       7  75  ®  8  t  o 

5  50  @  H  50  ®  6  75 

5  50  @   6  50  ®  

JUNE. 
5  50  @   6  50  @  

4  75  @  5  00       6  00  @  6  25 

5  25  @   6  00  ®  6  25 

5  25  ®   6  00  ®  6  25 

5  25  @  H  00  ®  6  25 

JULY. 

5  25  @   6  00  @  6  25 

5  25  ®   6  00  @  6  i;'5 

6  50  ®  7  00 
6  50  @  7  00 
AUGUST. 

 @_  —  ©(3^5 

 (g,  @  5  75 

 @  ®  5  25 

4  75  @   5  00  ®  5  25 

. .    4  75  ®   5  00  ®  5  25  ^  . 

The  following  gives  the  weekly  receipts,  ex- 
ports and  sales ; 


15 

22 
29 

6 

13..   

2  I.,  new  7  @— 
27..  ©- 

3..  @ 

10..  ©- 

17. 

24. 
31 


8  25  ®  8  87^ 
8  00  ©  8  37>^ 
8  00  ©  8  50 

7  00  ©.8  50 

8  00  ®  8  75 

8  00  ®  8  75 
7  00  @  8  25 

7  75  ®  9  75 

9  75  ©11  00 

9  75  ©11  00 
9  75  ®11  00 
9  25  ®10  50 

8  25  ®  9  OO; 

8  00  @  9  2,1% 

7  75  @  9  25 

8  50  ©10  00 
8  50  @  9  75 
8  50  @10  25 

7  50  @10  75 

6  50  ®10  00 

8  75  @  9  50 
8  75  ©  9  50 

7  50  ©  8  25 
6  50  ©  7  5;5 
6  50  ©  7  25 
6  1S5  @  7  V5 
t)  25  ®  7  25 


October. 


December, 


January.. 


February. 


March . 


11, 


29. 
.  6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 


1.. 

S.. 
15.. 
22. . 

29: : 

,  5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 
..  2. 
9.. 
16., 


April 


May 


June, 


July, 


August. 


13. 
20. 
27. 
.  3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
31. 


Eeeeipts. 

Exports. 

Sales. 

14487 

6414 

7225 

19670 

4702 

9324 

23248 

4429 

12213 

8065 

596:3 

9958 

17894 

5070 

11760 

9574 

4113 

8773 

6307 

2740 

18220 

0933 

3105 

6974 

12198 

5:307 

6800 

17491 

6352 

8750 

19354 

7081 

11566 

15874 

3198 

7641 

27937 

8899 

12635 

11954 

4536 

10210 

8977 

2841 

7311 

■  4541 

3118 

18949 

3945 

2013 

7134 

.  8015 

2261 

9508 

5203 

1803 

4160 

•  5022 

4266 

5293 

6180 

4829 

98:.6 

.  16555 

2554 

10930 
9990 

6976 

2877 

8214 

2302 

11683 

4385 

12268 

,  306S8 

3419 

9800 

.  21153 

4190 

12405 

18624 

5141 

11286 

14750 

;3315 

15550 

17195 

3806 

9295 

.  2705:3 

3237 

^100 

12734 

4688 

12406 

12227 

4549 

18157 

.  7568 

4428 

22531 

. .  13509 

5252 

4255 

11524 

4095 

2125 

13276 

4974 

2415 

12654 

3523 

4249 

..  4531 

1238 

5002 

3680 

^54 

5050 

2999 

4374 

6866 
6799 

2604 

8322 

4351 

3670 

4497 

2714 
3919 

5490 
4026 

7581 
4956 

9021 

1850 

.  6334 

..  11375 

2567 

7317 

..  22348 

3948 

6957 

21485 

5424 

6216 

10839 

4078 

8697 

131t»4 

8693 

10274 

16637 

20446 

8075 
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The  following  gives  the  general  movement 
for  .the  past  six  years 


September . 
Octob-r .... 
November  . 
December. . 
January.... 


Reneipts. 

..  blM2 
...  .10,218 
,..]0S,74l 

28,729 


February   60,781 

March   80,030 

Aoril   59,582 

May   56,7P4 

Jane   13.6'  ' 

July  ^7,029 

August   64,0:5 


1ST6-77. 
Sales. 

;-8,7iO 
45.727 
47.392 
43.604 

is.r.i 
ri,87i 

'1,336 
61,174 
1-'.UJ'5 
23 ',242 
•Ji,lS>< 
40,21t* 


October. , 


463.296 
438,941 
586,698 
612,309 
630,070 
658,500 


Total  1876-77...  m\/<2 
Total  )875-76..  7iil,701 
Total  1874-75..  86^.242 
Total  1873-74...  1,001,504 
Total  1872-73  ..  1,046,124 
Total  1871-72...  1,087.488 

The  exports  lo  Great  Britam  liave  been  only 
9,101  bbls,  against  32,364  last  year,  showing  a 
decrease  of  23.263  bbls.  There  have  neverthe- 
less been  orders  pending  here  for  Liverpool, 
nearly  throughout  the  year  and  there  has  been 
an  al)undance  of  freight  room  at  3@,Ss  6d,  but  as 
a  general  thing  our  prices  have  ruled  too  high 
to  athnit  of  the  execution  of  orders  for  that 
market.  In  connection  with  this  matter  we 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating  t'lat  whenever 
river  freights  and  railway  rates  are  reduced  by 
freight  boats  on  the  one  hand  and  competition 
on  the  other  to  their  minimum  point,  and  the 
supplies  from  the  West  are  of  sufficient  magni- 
sude  to  offer  fair  scope  to  shippers,  our  Western 
friends  may  rest  assured,  that  lliere  will  be  no 
deficiency  of  freight  room,  especially  now  that 
the  jetties  and  the  competition  of  the  Southwest 
Pass,  ensure  a  deep  outlet  to  the  Gulf.  But 
ships  will  not  comediere  for  flour  cargoes  when 
our  receipts  are  but  little  more  than  sufficient  for 
our  local  trade.  Whenever  flour  can  be  had 
here  at  the  parity  of  the  British  markets,  there 


November  8 
10 
17 
24 

December..  1 


January. . 


February . 


March. 


April . 


June 


July . 


Avill  be  ample  tonnage,  both  sail  and  steam,  to 
carry  it  at  reasonable  rates,  and  foreign  buyers 
are  always  ready  to  pay  cash  for  all  that  is 
oflered  at  such  parity. 

COEV  3IEA.L.— Owing  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  article  the  receipts  steadily  in- 
creased from  1S66  mitil  inlST3-T4  they  amounted 
to  169,111  bbls.  In  1S74-75  they  fell  olT  to  U6,2S0 
and  in  1375-76  further  decreased  to  131,487, 
During  the  past  year,  hoAvever,  the  supplies 
have  been  more  liberal  and  the  year's  receipts 
amount  to  153,635  bbls  ;  showing  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  22,148.  The  exports  show  but 
little  variation  from  last  yenr,  embracing  21,851 
bbls  against  25.747  last  year  and  incliKling  ISl 
to  giiir  jx.ris,  a-aiiist  1202  las-*  year,  and  21670  to 
coastwise  jn.n.s  against  24,545. 

The  movement  and  course  of  the  market  is 
shown  by  the  fallowing  weekly  record  of  sales, 
receip'ts  and  quotations  : 

Sales.    Kecemts.  Prices. 
Sei^tember.  8     22.5      1S27      2  45   @  2  50 

15     W»5      2836      2  35  (^^  

22     425      1W2      2  50  (^h  

29     SCS        704      2  40    @,  2  75 


August. , 


925 
1745 

255 
1500 

SOO 
1867 

S50 

850 
2530 
1215 

950 
3266 
2000 
2425 
12S5 
1305 
1275 
3500 
2500 

im 

2740 
1655 
3250 
2S70 
2505 
3075 
3522 
2227 
2175 
4685 
2825 
2640 
2767 
4420 
2165 
2750 
1870 
2125 
1240 
2030 
1815 
2501 
1250 
1416 
1241 
1992 
112S 


1008 
1654 
368 
4S9 
939 
1215 
3150 
1G49 
8455 
2311 
90S 
2394 
1881 
1874 
2034 
2511 
561 
2647 
1451 
1815 
5156 
5660 
4505 
4251 
2952 
6151 
5793 
8571 
8534 
2917 
481 5 
8045 
4110 
5114 
8084 
4464 
1985 
5424 
8258 
2401 
1434 
5754 
3417 
6698 
8226 
2603 
8381 
2895 


2  35 
2  45 
2  45 

2  60 
8  00 

3  00 
2  75 
2  65 
2  55 
2  60 

2  70 

3  00 
8  00 
8  00 
2  &5 
2  60 
2  70 

2  621^ 
2  75 
2  90 
V  75 
2  50 
2  50 
2  40 
2  45 
2  40 
2  55 
2  50 

2  75 

3  25 
8  05 
8  00 
8  25 
3  25 
3  00 
2  90 
2  85 
2  90 
2  90 


®  2  40 
@  2  GO 

®  

@.  

@  

@  

@  

®  2  70 
@  2  60 
©  2  65 
®  


®  3  25 
®  3  10 

®  

@  2  70 
®  2  SO 
•M  2  70 
@  8  00 
@,  8  15 
®  2  85 
@,  2  60 
@  2  60 
@  2  60 
@  2  50 
@  2  45 
®  2  60 
®  2  55 
@  2  SO 

®  

@  8  15 


3  10 
3  25 
2  90 
2  70 
2  40 
2  85 
2  50 


@  3  371^ 
@  3  10 
®  

®  8  CO 

8  ^'^^ 
@  3  25 
®  8  40 


8  00 
2  45 


WHEAT— Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
revival  of  our  former  export  trade  in-  this  great 
Western  cereal,  which  has  proved  as  profltable 
to  California  as  her  previous  metals,  and  very 
much  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  her 
chief  sea  port,  appeared  to  us  as  among  the  prob- 
abilities of- the  not  distant  future.  Twenty  years 
before  our  receipts  ran  up  to  two  and  a  quarter 
million  bushels.  This  was  exclusively  of  the 
Western  product,  which  was  subsequently  more 
exuberant  in  volume,  and  left  a  larger  surplus  for 
foreign  export.  But  the  diversion  of  trade  fropi 
the  -waterway  to  the  railway,  Avhcat,  from  its  su- 
perior vahie  lo  other  cereals,  being  much  better 
able  to  iR  :ir  tlie  higher  charges  by  rail,  cjiused  a 
rapid  diminution  in  our  receipts  instead  of  an  in- 
crease. Even  then,  however,  in  1875  M'e  posses- 
sed greater  advantages  than  formerly  for  its 
handling  and  transhipment.  More  spacious 
wharves,  spacious  and.  eomnu)dious  Avarehouses, 
an  elevator  of  large  capacity,  lighter  transit 
charges,  first  class  ocean  steamships  8i)ecially 
adapted  to  carry  it  speedily  and  in  good  con- 
ilitlon,  and  a  more  reliable  channi-l  at  the  bar, 
combined  to  call  the  attention  of  our  Western 
friends  to  the  advantages  of  shipping  to  foreign 
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markets,  by  the  river  route.  Notwithstanding 
this,  liowever,  our  receipts  continued  to  fall  off, 
shrinking  from  325,287  bushels  in  1S73-74,  to 
145,485  in  1S74-5  and  82,812  in  1875-76.  The  past 
year  has  shown  only  a  slight  variation,  but  our 
prospects  are  more  encouraging  and  'vve  look 
forward  to  much  more  ample  supplies  and 
heaAier  exports  with  an  abiding  contidence 
These  anticipations  rest  on  the  deepened  chan- 
nel to  the  Gulf,  inviting  ships  of  the  largest  class 
to  enter  this  trade,  with  the  certainty  of  meeting 
no  delay  either  inward  or  outward,  finding  a 
perfectly  secure  harbor,  and  meeting  with  less 
onerous  wharfage  and  other  local  charges.  But 
not  in  these  alone,  they  would  be  sufficient  were 
our  attention  confined  exclusively  to  the  great 
wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest.  But  there  is  au 
additional  field  before  us  of  extraordinary  prom- 
ise. We  refer  to  the  cereal  growing  region  in 
Northwestern  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and 
Northern  Texas,  which  foreshadow  an  exuber- 
ant production,  which  for  years  to  come  will  in- 
crease in  volume  until  the  gouthwestern  wheat 
crop  will  rival  that  of  the  great  Western  prairies. 
As  yet  we  have  only  seen  the  blossoming  of  this 
fertile  country,  and  when  the  fruition  comes  and 
leaves  an  enormous  surplus  for  foreign  export, 
our  cereal  freights  will  off'er  advantages  to  ship- 
owmers,  which,  as  yet,  they  hardly  anticipate. 

In  glancing  at  the  year's  movement  w  e  find 
that  our  receipts  for  the  five  months,  from  Sep- 
cember  to  January  inclusive,  amouiited  to  52,483 
bushels  against  21,968  in  1S75-76,. after  which 
there  were  no  further  arrivals  of  any  magnitude 
until  nearly  the  close  of  July,  since  which  the 
arrivals  have  been  more  liberal,  embracing  nearly 
17,000  bushels  for  the  fortnight  ending  on  the 
17th  of  August  and  36847  since. 


Last  year  Ihe  Merchants'  Exchange  recognize 
the  Western  standard  of  Spring  Wheat,  which 
was  as  follows : 

No.  1  Spring  Wheat  shall  be  sound,  plump, 
and  well  cleaned. 

No.  2  Spring  Wheat  shall  be  sound,  rea- 
sonably clean  and  of  good  milling  quality. 

Northwestern  Spring  Wheat,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  shall  include  the  varieties  of  Hard  Spring 
Wheat  of  good  milling  quality,  and  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  present  standard  of  Nos.  1 
and  2  Spring  Wheat. 

No.  3  Spring  Wheat  shall  include  all  inferior 
shrunken  or  dirty  Spring  Wheat,  weighing  not 
less  than  53  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

Rejected  Spring  Wheat  shall  include 
Spring  Wheat,  damp,  musty,  grown,  badly 
bleached,  or  for  any  other  caase  which  renders 
it  unfit  for  No.  3. 

In  case  of  mixture  of  Spring  and  Winter 
Wheat,  it  will  be  called  Spring  Wheat,  and 
graded  according  to  the  quality  thereof.  | 

Black  Sea  and  Flinty  Pfife  Wheat  shall 
in  no  case  be  inspected  higher  than  No.  2,  and 
Rice  Wheat  no  higher  tha^i  rejected. 

The  following  shows  the  receipts  and  exports 
monthly  for  the  year  : 

Exports. 
Trans      Coast  • 
Receipts,     Atlantic,    wise.  Total. 

Sept    3742         40304      3296  43600 

Oct   33980         13750       ....  18750 

Nov   14754         24000       ....  24000 

I>ec   254S7       ....  254S7 

Jan   12   

Feb    

Mar   76    700  700 

April     

May   25   

June      

Julv   8608   

August   57916  1730     33202  34932 


Tot  1876-77.110561  lc5271  37198  142469 
Tot  1875-76.  82812  35736  1366  37102 
Tot. 1S74-75. 145485        204092      2307  206399 


CORN— In  proceeding  to  review  the  market 
for  this  important  cereal  we  find  the  grati- 
fying fact  that  while  the  receipts  of  1875-76  pre- 
sented an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  but 
little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels,  those 
of  the  past  year  show  an  excess  over  1875-76  of 
about  one  and  a  quarter  miUions.  The  precise 
figures  are  5,026,944  bushels  this  year,  against 
3,739,642  last  year  and  3,465,900  the  year  before. 
This  shows  a  decidedly  satisfactory  progress. 
The  distribution  of  the  increase  has  been  almost 
entirely  for  export,  the  plantation  demand  show- 
ing but  little  variation  from  last  year.  In  this 
particular  the  "result  is  more  satisfactory  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  facilities  the 


interior  towns  have  had  for  ol>{aining  supplies 
by  rail  from  competing  sources  in  the  West,  and 
from  the  increased  amount  of  the  home  product. 
In  fact  it  might  fairly  have  been  expected  from 
these  two  causes,  that  there  would  have  been  a 
large  falling  off  in  the  amount  taken  at  home 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  When  we 
see  what  has  already  been  accomplished  and 
fairly  estimate  the  effect  of  cheaper  river  and 
ocean  freights,  together  with  a  deeper  outlet  to 
the  Gulf,  and  railway  communication  Avith  lo- 
calities which  now  derive  their  supplies  directly 
from  the  West,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate 
that  the  volume  of  trade  will  exhibit  an  import- 
ant increase.   For  some  time  past  our  exports 
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liave  attracted  more  attention  than  the  home 
trade.  We  have  never  fiiiled,  however,  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  latter,  which  gives  re- 
munerative employment  to  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  it,  from  the  merchant  who  fur- 
nishes the  capital  to  the  laborer  'n  the  field. 

The  fo  lowing  table  shows  the  disti'ibut:on  of 
our  increased  receipts  for  the  past  year : 

1S76-77.  busl-els. 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1876   42,500 

Eeceipts since   5, 026, 9 

Total  supply   5,069,4.  : 

Exported  toGreal  Britain..  ..1,574,?'".!: 
Exported  to  the  Continent.  .1,167,152 

Exported  to  Cuba   C  >S 

Exporteu  to  othe'-  foi'n  ports, 

mos.ly  Gulf   13,C67 

Exported  to  Nortl  eru  /  tlantic 

ports  

Stock  on  hand  Aug.  31, 1877. .126,500 

  2,951,421 

Left  tor  Southern  distribution    2,118,023 

Shipped  to  neighboring  gulf  ports , .  1,012,482 

Taken  for  consumption,  inelrcMng  ( 

neighboring  plantation  supply.,  f  1,105,591 
The  following  shows  the  comparative  move- 
ment for  the  past  five  years : 
l°I2-73   1S73-74   1874-75   1S75-76  1876-77. 

Total  supply  in  busbe^s. 
6,357,522  5,115,402  3,490,909  8,739,642  5,069,44i 
Expo'  ,ed  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Conanent. 
651,528  1,034,348   106,577  1,428,469  2,741,^86 

Exported  to  Cuba. 
810,737    193.879      83,788    197,923  69,568 
Exported  to  other  Foreign  Ports,  mostly  Gulf. 
167,807     16,236       7,068      13,364  13,[,67 

hxported  to  Northern  Atlantic  Ports. 
149,395     30,462     22,700  ^4,329 
Left  for  Southern  Distribution. 
5,043,055  3,815,477  3,261,137  1,015,402  2,118,023 

Shipped  to  neighboring  Gulf  Ports, 
2  448,468  1,726,978  1.188,100     997,323  1,012,432 
Taken  for  City  and  Plantation  Consumption. 
2,594,587  2,088,499  2,123,037  2,012,725  1,105  591 
The  following  gives  the  weekly  fluctuations  in 
prices  for  the  year : 
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59 
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— 

60  ( 

13. . 

70 
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20.. 

78 
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w>  - 

27.. 

@  78 

70  @, 
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8.. 

77 

@  — 

70  @, 
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a  - 

10.. 

70 

@  -. 

65  @, 
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17.. 

65 

@  — 
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24.. 

60 
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Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb., 
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52^2  - 
53  63 


51 


22..  52 


53  — 


29. 
,.  6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
..  3. 


March.  2. 
9 . 

..  16. 

..  23. 


56  @  57 
f.8  @,  — 
£9  @  — 
58  @  60 
58  @  — 
56  @  57 
10..  57  @,  58 
17..  54  @  56 
24..  54  @  — 
1..  55  @  — 
8..  55  @  — 
15..  58  @-  — 
22..  64  @  — 
29..  70  @  — 
.5..  72  @  — 
12..  70  ®  — 
57v@  58 
56  ©  — 
55  @  — 

53  ®  54 

54  @.  55 

54  @  — 
53  @  54 

55  @  56 
55  @  — 
58  @  - 
49  @  50 
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26., 
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The  following  table  gives  the  highest  and 
lowest  points  in  each  month  : 

PRICES  OF  CORN  IN  SACKS. 


HIGHEST. 

LOWEST. 

1876-77. 

ctsfibush 

cts^  bus 

65 

50 

60 

63 

ri 

70 

53 

lA 

56 

55 

53 

5rt 

.  49 

70 

49  . 

65 

59 

63 

5t 

July  

80 

60 

77 

54 

The  following  shows  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment in  sacked  corn  weekly  : 

Sales.   Eeceipts.  Exports, 

sacks.  sacks,  sacks. 

September  8    5434  7340  9919 

15       ...  6700  5387  4399 

22   6960  7827  4598 

29   3680  3297  36S3 

October  ..  6    3269  5414  3241 

13    5325  8236  2297 

20   4400  4833  5841 

27   9092  4665  9479 

November.  8    6185  7508  7347 

10   12  32  17132  5999 

17   10320  23577  10214 

24   7050  18639  7092 

December.  1    14850  2.55-5  7989 

8   17000  40626  10534 

15.   22415  1473  4410 

22   10650  6152  14293 

29    24500  183  6361 

January..  5    19170  269  2  2709 

12.   13050  8128  20S9 

19    15200  15235  5282 

26   18000  19092  5109 

February  .  2    56800  83852  13241 

9    22850  1  6115  5927 

16   18150  23550  H  3S8 

23    29990  29692  6468 

March....  2   18850  82310  14287 

9   24550  29780  88257 

16   20050  18722  12b72 

23    27850  354^4  23042 

30    84950  553:^5  11024 

April          6    81350  17695  28558 

13   60100  72486  13735 

20   22350  24U09  41694 

27   80200  61322  25150 

May  *.....  4   11900  45707  K^m 

11   84819  44927  21144 

18    85000  "7619  21316 

25   20050  75101  38123 


4:7 


June.... 


July., 


August , 


NEW   OELEANS   MAEKET— 1ST6-TT. 


10.. 

IT  , 
24.. 
81. 


17110 

6031 

18654 

21(;00 

85540 

29800 

13T00 

400 

■  15S05 

T'^IO 

24255 

5105 

13100 

2862T 

9358 

113S3 

10587 

l(t752 

6575 

2036 

7093 

3425 

2226 

8143 

3750 

3352 

2877 

4450 

10607 

5152 

2200 

11420 

8569 

2725 

13223 

,  4531 

7-100 

9707 

8639 

7450 

16723 

1590 

Reducing  sacks  to  busliels,  the  following  shows 
the  exports  monthly : 


Trans  At- 
lantic Ports 

BUSHELS. 

, .  39,332 

.  100,642 

.  134,853 

.  189,523 

, .  37,584 

..  221,880 

..  465,219 

...  535,649 
556,701 


Cuba  and 
other  for- 
eign Ports. 

BTJSnELS. 

19,280 
12,443 
9,063 
25,219 
1,758 
5,100 
1,770 
2,503 
2,528  . 
5 
488 


June  19 
23 


S 
S 

July    6..S  S 


Aug. 


10 
27. .S 
7..S 
7..S 


Coast- 
wise. 

BUSHELS. 

41,894 
37,836 
77,062 
45,657 
45,377 
66,602 
98,640 
139,468 
159,476 
158,891 
108.096 
29,556 


September  . 
October.  . . . 
November  . 
December. . 
January  . . . 
February  . . 
March...  . 

April  

May...  .... 

June   267,831 

uuly   83,281 

August   109,041   

Total  ...-2,741,486  88,435  1,012,482 

SHIPMENTS  OF  CORN  IS  BULK. 
The  followine  table  presents  a  complete  State- 
ment of  the  number  of  bushels  of  Corn  shipped 
to  Foreign  Ports,  from  this  port  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  the  names  of  vessels.  The  bulk 
of  this  Corn  arrived  at  its  destination  in  good 
condition,  and  obtained  good  prices. 

Amount 

DATE.  VESSEL.  DESTIJTAT'n.  Busll's 

Sept.  8.  Ship  Jamaican  ...Liverpool 

..    19.. S  8  Abdiel   " 

Oct.  13.. 8  S  Federico   " 

..    13.  .S  S  Oberon    " 

13.. 8  S  Volmer   " 

,!    20.. S  8  Alice   " 

..    24.. S  S  Muriel   " 

2S..S  S  Memphis   " 

.    28 . .  8  8  Haytian   " 

Nov.  10.. 8  8  Chilian    " 

10.. S  8  Legislator   " 

Dec.  12.. S  8  Emiliano   " 

,.    19.. 8  8  St.  Louis   " 

..    22.  .Bark  Vesta   " 

..    22.  .BarkSubra   " 

29 . .  Bark  Petropolis   " 

Jan.    2..BarkErna   " 

Feb.    6.. 8  8  Glenfinart . . . .  " 

6..8  S  Gassendi   " 

.     10.. 8  8  Mississippi....  " 

!*.     23.. 8  8  Chilian   " 

M'chl7..S  8  Memphis   " 

6.. 8  8  Lallande   " 

..    27.. 8  8  Ithuriel   " 

..    13.. 8  8  Mayaguez   " 

April  6.. 8  8  Tliales   " 

6.. 8  8  Guillermo   " 

6.. 8  8  Andean   " 

!!    17.. 8  8  St.  Louis   " 

,.    17.  .8  8  Oberon   " 

..    27.. 8  8  Bolivar   " 

May    8.. 8  8  Teutonia.... ..  " 

8.. 8  8  Federico   " 

..    15.. 8  8  Texas   " 

..    15.. 8  S  Cordova   " 

..    29.. 8  8  Muriel   " 

June  1..8  8  Alice   " 


Chilian  Liverpool. . .  45,000 

Elvira   "  ...20,997 

Chrysolite  ....  "  ...  15,008 
Jamaican..  ..      "      ...  20,000 

8  Teutonia   "      ...  n,77T 

8  Andean   "      ...  20,000 

S  Ariel   ...  12,254 

S  Alice   "      ...  26,787 

Feb.    9 . .  Bark  Emma  Cork   27,092 

..    14..BarkVanadis   "   19,135 

.    28.. 8  8  PrinceEdw'rd  "   42,961 

M'ch  6..BarkConsiglia          "    29,824 

May  18..8hip  Arcturus   "    3-3,674 

Dec.    5..BarkIgnazio  Dunkirque. .  25^000 

M'ch  2.  .BarkEnergia   " 

April  17.  .Bark LizzieWriglit  " 

July    3..BarkPontida   ' 

Nov.   7 . .  Bark  Mary  J  Baker— Eouen 

. .     21 . .  Bark  Principess.. . . 
Dec.    8 . .  Bark  J  L  Hasbrouek  " 

Feb.  20..BarkNevea   " 

M'ch  20 . .  Bark  Georgia   " 

..    28.  .Schr  Lelander  

..    28.. 8  8  San  Jacinto..  " 
April  3..Barkentine  G  \V 

Sweeney   " 

..    17..BarkTiladelfia   " 

May    L.Brig  Onalaska   " 

Nov.   1 . .  Bark  Triade  •  Havre  14,945 

Dee.  19..BarkGui8to   "    18,620 

M'ch  16..  Bark  Proserpina...    "     ......  19,514 

April  3..S  8  Wimbledon...  "   

May  25.. Ship  Expounder....   

June  8.  .Siiip  Sciota   "   

Nov.  21 . .  Bark  Choice  Gloucester . . 

Jan .  2 . .  Bark  G  P  Harbi'tz .  Amsterdam . 
M' ch  2 . .  Ship  0  B  HazeltineEotterdam . . 
May    2.  .Brig  Madawaska. .  " 


3,2297 
40,650 
39,531 
24,346 
20,000 
28,895 
21,531 
29,402 
21,271 
30,484 

18,336 
20,025 
21,001 


45,000 
85,796 
86,905 

26,016 
4,403 
24,167 
25,711 


19.. 
19.. 


8  Borussia . . 
8  Vanguard, 


19,992 
19,.340 
20,030 
11,741 
13,144 
11,483 
12,950 
26,299 
12,000 
25,538 
24,008 
22,591 
9,225 
24,286 
24,554 
19,059 
14,628 
30,195 
20,000 
22,057 
20,000 
26,097 
32,000 
19,000 
31,000 
30,625 
20,000 
28,233 
22,183 
80,000 
25,045 
17,777 
37,403 
45,018 
29,228 
13,000 
25,051 
8,449 
30,981 


M'ch  13.. Brig  Plod  Copenhagen  22,4l3 

..     16. ,S  S  Student   " 

April  10 . .  Brig  M argareta ....  " 

May    6..BarkNebo   " 

M'ch  28   BarkAlphonse  Falmouth 


lay 


15,918 
32,06o 
29,565 
19,678 

.  Bark  Otus  Brouwers- 

haveu  25,402 


June 
May 


May  22. 
June  15. 
May  29. 
OATS 


.Schr  Almon  Bird. 
.8  8  San  Marcus. 

.Bark  Andre  

.Bark  Compteese.... 

.Ship  Hermann  — 
.8  8  Frankfurt.... 

.S  S  Bombay  ...  . 
.Bark  Alfa  


Bordeux 


Bremen 


15,580 
50,000 
15,127 
15,599 
29,918 
24,955 

Hull,  Eng..  29,974 
"         ..  36,390 

.Bark  Otis  London   25,661 

—At  the  commencement  of  this  year  it 
was  expected  that,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
the  Southern  crop  and  a  wider  district  of  the  in- 
terior being  supplied  directly  by  rail  from  the 
West,  the  receipts  would  show  a  falling  off  from 
th6  reduced  amount  of  the  previous  year.  In 
this,  however,  public  expectation  has  been  dis- 
appointed, the  receipts  showing  an  increase  in- 
stead of  a  decrease,— amounting  to  417,381  sacks, 
against  891,608  last  year,  421,808  in  1874-75, 
467,210  in  1873-74, 566,399  in  1872-T3,  and  775,327 
in  1871-72.  The  above  shows  an  increase  over 
last  year,  but  a  decrease  from  the  year  before  of 
4,427.  The  heavy  receipts  of  1871-72  not  only 
exceeded  the  average  since  the  war  but  closely 
approximated  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
1863-64,  when  the  movement  was  stimulated  by 
a  heavy  army  demand. 
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Sept., 


,  8. 
15. 
..  22., 
..  29., 
October  G, 
..  13., 
..  20.. 
27.. 
.  3. . 
10.. 
17.. 
24.. 
.  1.. 

S 
15..' 


Nov 


Dec. 


Jan 


The  extent  of  the  movement  and  the  course 
of  prices  compared  with  last  year  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  : 

.  1876-7  s  ,  1875-0  

SALES.       PRICKS.  SALES,  PRICKS. 

2t)S3     3(j  @,  38  11212     48  @  55 

2810     —  @  38  2770     5;3  @,  54 

8960     40  @  '^S  4000     l\  @  55 

3073     45  @  52  2970 

2845     48  @  —  8474 

4245     48  @  —  5950 

3255     48  @  52  8700 

6613     41  @  50  2680 

6387     40  @  48  6460 

4607     38  ®  50  9953 

3592     45  @  —  7150 

3764     45  @,  46  6010 

450O     3S  @  46  5350 

3002     46  @  51  54:39 

2000     50  @  —  4260 

22..  8205     48  @  64  5750 

29..  6000     51  @.  52  3920 

4650     46  @  50  6275 

450     43  ©  50  •  6592 

370     48  @,  50  3750 

750     60  @.  —  2^05 

2S0O     44  @  60  4730 

4100     44  @  48  6260 

3290     40  @  62  8700 

8345     47  @  60  7650 

6500     47  ©  50  4075 

3400     47  @  50  3775 

2350     48  @  65  4100 

23.. 10950     41  @,  47  4100 

30..  5.550     44  @,  46  8350 

46  @,  47  8325 

47  @  —  7170 
60  ®  —  6424 

48  @  52  6950 
65  @  —  8710 
50  @,  55  5658 
49'  @,  62  5250 

49  @  60  6615 
49  ©  50  2150 

1675 
4030 


Feb. 


.  5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 
2.. 
..  9.. 
..  16.. 
..  28.. 
March  2 . . 
..  9.. 
..  16.. 


April .  6 . . 
..  13.. 
..  •  20.. 
27.. 
4.. 
11.. 
..  IS.. 
..  25.. 
June .  1 . . 


May 


July 


Aug. 


15.. 
22.. 
29.. 
.  6.. 
13.. 
20.. 


'i450 
8650 
7060 
58S0 
6200 
8600 
2160 
2800 
1546 
2850 
2S50 
2800 
48^0 
2600 
8247 
6173 


27.. 12045 
.  3..  4400 
10..  4250 
17..  3800 
24..  4000 
31..  8000 


49  @  50 
60  @  — 
48  @  50 
46  @.  60 
44  @  47 
40  @  45 
40  @  44 
40  @  43 


2610 
6086 
5294 
4210 
2641 
5555 
8264 
8854 


40  @  42 
40  ©  — 
40  @  41  6316 
39  @  41  1250 
The  following  compares  the  monthly  receipt: 
and  sales  with,  last  year. 

,  RECEIPTS, 


4 )  @,  62 
35  @  55 
49  @  60 

44  @,  ^9 
47  @  52 
55  ©  — 
38  Cm  52 

42  @,  50 

49  m  50 

43  @  62 
47  ©  55 

45  @  54 

47  OA  50 

45  @  50 
4T  @  48 
43  ©  50 

50  @  — 

46  @,  49 

48  ff/j  50 
46  @  46 
45  @  47 
45  @,  46 

40  @  45 
42  ®  45 

^-  o  @,  4:3 

42  @  45 

42  @  45 
45  ©  — 

41  @,  <*! 

43  @  47 
40  an,  44 

40  @  43 

41  (o)  42 
4')  (!%  43 
40  @  43 
4f  @,  45 

42  @,  45 
32  @  45 
88  @,  42X 
85  @  42 
85  @  42 

87  ©  42 
40  @  45 

88  (a  44 
88  @  45 
87  &  44 
S3  @  47 
82  @  42 
40  (ffi,  — 


1875-6. 


I  SALES.  , 

1876-7.  1875-6. 


1876-7. 

September  16920 

October  27097 

November  64395 

December  27021 

January  15154 

February  13777 

March  63465 

April  27191 

May.  _  34099 

June  481 86 

July  498S1 

August  30195 


Total  ....4173^.1  391608  J  209287  259367 
BRAN.— The  receipts  embrace  140,584  sacks 
against  161,485  last  year  and  125,770  tlie  year  be- 
fore. Tliis  shows  a  fulling  off  frojn  lust  year  of 
20,901  saclis,  but  an  increase  over  the  previous 
•year  of  14,SH.  The  exports  siiow  but  little  va- 
riation. 


16709 

11626 

17982 

30082 

15958 

23774 

48278 

18350 

29563 

39965 

18707 

24719 

233S0 

6220  • 

19122 

36834 

18535 

26;330 

39330 

27750 

19400 

38157 

18930 

21869 

80503 

13760 

25233 

45291 

12090 

17430 

17523 

29065 

1461*6 

24630 

19450 

19260 

The  following  gives  the  sales  and  closing 
prices  Avcekly  compared  with  last  year  : 

PKICES  PKtOES. 
SALES     ^  100  ffiS.      SALTS.       ^  100  B)S, 

1876-77  .    ,  1876-76  , 

65  @          8000   1  124^  

65  @          1485   1  10  @1  15 

65  @          2300   1  00  @1  05 

70  ®   2230 

80-  2275 


Sept.  8 
..  16 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


2000 
2300 
22.  2375 
29.  1750 
6.  2585 
..    13.  1600 
..    20.  2212 
..    27*.  2797 
Nov.. 3.  3141 
..    10.  1100 
..    17.  4215 
..    24.  2400 
Dec.l.  4500 

8.  2000 
..  15.  2300 
..    22.  1700 

29.  i':oo 

6.  8105 
12.  1620 
19.  3563 
26.  1000 
.  2.  1250 

9.  2650 
16.  800 
28.  1950 

Ma'h  2.  1250 
9.  2100 
16. 
23. 
30. 
April  6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 
May.  4, 
11. 
18. 
25. 

June.l.  1610 
8.  665 
15.  1150 
22.  300 
29 

July..  6 

13 
20 


80  @  

75  @  

.  72|@-- 

nm-  - 

70  @  75 
72i@-  — 

70  @  

80  @  

80  @  

95  @-  ~ 
1  <0  @- 

1  00  @,  

1  05  @  

SO  (a)  

90  @1  00 
86  @  90 
85  @ 
87h@, 


16'-'o 
2350 
481 
4650 

iica 

2560 
8550 
2200 
6450 
3500 
1900 
ICIO 
1725 
16C3 
1550 
2160 
2750 


1  00 
1  00 
1  05 

1  02; 

1  05 
1  05 
1  10 
1  15 
1  00 
1  05 
1 
1 


00  @  

00  ©  

S7i@  90 

90  @  

85  @  87-1- 


85 


821 


450 
085 
300 
660 

1020 
600 

1140 
700 

2100 
950 

4781 


Aug.  .3. 

10. 


1400 
1700 
1400 
3100 
2050 
800 
2900 
17.  4400 
24.  1350 
81.  1700 


1  00  @  

1  05  @-  — 
1  00  @1  10 

1  10  @  

1  10  @-  - 
1  25  @-  — 

1  50  @  

1  50  @  

1  80  @  

1  15  @1  20 
1  10  @-  - 
1  05  @.l  10 
1  10  @-  -r 

1  10  @  

1  16  @  

1  12|@1  15 

1  10  @  

1  00  @1  074  2667 
1  00  @1  05  1250 

SO  @  95 

SO  @-  — 

75  @-  - 

65  @  

72,1®  75 

76  @,  


87-1  2400 
95  005 

—  1000 

—  1850 
900 

1800 
4250 
4860 
8500 
2800 
1250 
1150 
830 
550 
1660 
200 
1550 
1100 
8300 
1375 
5245 


710 
1020 
610 
1400 
900 
3125 
300 


80 
85 
80 

75  @-  - 

75  @  

80  @  

SO  m-  — 

75  @,  

SO  @  

80  @-  — 

75  @,  

70  @  

65  @  

76  @  

75  @  

80  @  

80  @  

77m-  — 


75  @- 
70  @- 
70  @- 
70  @- 
66  © 
65  @- 
60  @ 

m@ 

72|@- 
7u  @- 


75 
70 
60 

60  @- 


The  following  shows  the  monthly  movement 
compared  with  last  year: 

<  RECEIPTS  ,     ,  SALES  , 

1876-7     1875-6.  1876-7.  1875-6. 

September...  13976       S734  8725  67S5 

October          10630      11417  9194  8961 

November...  22300      20616  10SS6  11850 

December...    63S1      28788  11800  15050 

January           6458      16142  9288  7025 

February         f.756       8583  6650  6755 

March            10547      17851  47S5  18660 

April...           8733        8144  3420  8700 

May              17421        9989  S531  8200 

June               6974      18979  5025  12570 

July              15889        6422  82.50  6687 

August           1551T      10651  11150  €300 


Total         140584     161485       96704  1064SS 

IJAY.— The  receipts  show  but  littio  variation, 
sunauing  up  158,806  bales,  against  144,675  last 
year,  and  141,879  the  year  before.  Prices  ha\  e 
shown  a  much  narrower  range  tlian  last  year,  tlio 
extremes  of  tlio  closing  quotations  monthly 
being  $13  and  $22,  against  $10  and  $27  60  last 
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year  and  $22  and  $31  the  year  before.  The  mar- 
ket opend  in  September  at  $1T  and  closed  at  $16 
@|20;  opened  in  October  at  $18@$21,  and  closed 
at  $16®$19;  opened  in  November  at  $16  50® 
$18  and  closed  at  $14;  opened  in  December  at 
$15@  $18  and  closed  at  $21@$22;  opened  in  J an- 
uary  at  $24  and  closed  at  $18@18;  opened  in 
February  at  $14@$18,  and  closed  at  the  same; 
opened  in  March  at  $15@$18,  and  closed  at  $16 
@$20;  opened  in  April  at  $16@$19  and  closed 
at  $15©  $18;  opened  in  May  at  $19®  $20,  and 
closed  at  $14@$19;  opened  in  June  at  $1T@,$18, 
and  closed  at  $16@$1S;  opened  in  July  at  $16® 
$19  and  closed  at  $14  50@$19;  and  opened  m 
the  past  month  at  $17@$19,  and  closed  at  $15® 
$19. 


The  following  gives  the  monthly  receipts  and 
sales  compared  with  last  year  : 


September . . 

October  

November  . . 
December. .. 
January.  ... 
February  — 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  


,  SALES— 

bales. 

18T6-7. 

6198 

.  6493 

.  7541 

.  5878 

,  4959 

.  3600 

,  69  G5 

,  7;^95 

.  2775 

.  7882 

.  2960 

.  4470 


,  EECEIPTS- 

bales. 


1875-6. 

1876-7. 

1875-6, 

5978 

10648 

9091 

7682 

18449 

11352 

11333 

19008 

20813 

5814 

6265 

18221 

5010 

13642 

15803 

4071 

10935 

15171 

12345 

15118 

21811 

3060 

19365 

6820 

3060 

10309 

9318 

2755 

13141 

6587 

3696 

8582 

7377 

880 

8344 

8049 

65694 

.  153606 

14467 

IF'IFLO'VISIOlSrS- 


PORK— With  the  increased  atte  tion  paid  to 
raising  corn  in  the  Southern  States,  the  planta- 
tion demand  for  that  cereal  has  fallen  off,  but  as 
yet,  there  has  been  but  little  surplus  left  for 
feeding  hogs.   Even  with  regard  tothela'ter, 
however,  planters  have  made  more  meat  than 
formerly  and  with  the  necessity  of  diversifying 
southern  industry,  and  checking  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  lest  an  excessive  supply  should  bear 
down  prices  be'ow  the  cost  of  production,  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  number 
of  hogs  on  plantation  as  well  as  extend  the  area 
of  Corn.   Without  any  increase  in  the  latter,  we 
cannol  expect  any  in  the  former.   After  reach- 
ing a  certain  point,  the  two  industries  must  ad- 
vance together.     An  abundant  crop  of  com 
points  to  a  larger  supply  of  hogs.   The  cost  of 
the  latter  depends  upon  the  former.   It  is  mani- 
fest then  that  for  some  years  to  come  we  shall 
continue  dependent  upon  the  west  for  our  pork. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  market 
price  for  the  hogs  or  pork  depends  upon  the 
price  of  corn.  The  price  of  corn  regulates  the  cost 
of  hogs  to  the  farmer,  but  when  placed  upon  the 
rAarket  they  become  the  stock  in  trade  of  specu 
ators  who  control  the  price  often  without  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  supply.   This  is  much  more 
the  case  since  dealing  in  futures  has  been 
carried  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  in  the  west- 
em  and  northern  markets,  than  formeriy,  when 
the  movement  was  confined  to  what  are  now 
caUed  spots.   Hence  we  find  that  the  Chicago 
market  fluctuates  under  the  tactics  of  operators 
for  a  rise  or  fall,  and  although  eventually  the 
result  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  supply 
in  the  interior,  prices  are  often  governed  by  the 
speculators;  and  as  the  consuming  markets  are 


controlled  by  the  western  trade,  a  rise  or  fall  at 
Chicago  is  at  once  felt  in  New  Orieans,  and  the 
cost  of  the  planter's  meat  is  determined  by  the 
operations  of  western  gamblers  in  futures. 

One  of  the  maiQ  obstac  es  to  raising  hogs  in  the 
South  has  been  their  insecurity,  it  having  been 
found  impracticable  to  prevent  the  depredations 
of  negro  thieves.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  carried  that  in  many  cases  planters  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  both  hogs  and 
poultry,  and  the  thrifty  and  honest  freedmen 
working  their  own  small  farms  have  suffered 
equally  with  their  old  masters.  The  increase  of 
such  small  farmers,  however,  and  the  impor- 
tance to  them  of  being  able  to  make  their  owm 
meat,  has  led  to  combinations  against  the 
thieves,  that  has  already  had  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence and  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
under  a  just  and  impartial  State  Government 
commanding  the  confidence  of  both  races,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  such  depredations  will 
be  prevented,  and  the  small  farmer  as  well  as 
the  large  planter,  will  feel  secure  in  raising 
hogs  to  the  extent  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
corn.  As  yet  however,  the  effect  is  barely 
appreciable  and  the  course  of  the  westera 
market  for  provisions  has  been  watched  with 
deep  interest  by  Southern  agriculturists. 

Turning  to  our  own  market  we  find  a  ma- 
terial falling  off  in  the  the  average  price,  &s 
well  as  more  regularity  in  the  movement 
In  making  a  retrospect  of  several  years  we 
find  that  the  extremes  of  Mess  Pork  were 
$13  25  and  $22  00  in  1872-73 ;  $14  50  and 
$25  00  in  1878-74  ;  $17  00  and  $26  50  iffl 
1874-75  ;  and  $17  50  and  $26  00  in  1815-76; 
while  in  the  past  year  Ibey  have  been  $13  0© 
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and  $19  50.  This  indicates  an  important  saving 
to  the  planter  in  llie  cost  of  his  products,  acd 
has  prevented  1  sses  in  coton  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  inevitable.  Looking  at  the  ex- 
tent ol  the  supply  we  find  that  the  markets  must 
have  been  governed  more  by  the  operations  of 
speculators  than  by  the  laws  of  trade. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  March  1,  the 
number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West  compares 
for  five  years  as  follows: 

Summer.    Winter.  Total. 

18T6-7  2,291,616   5,072,839  7,863,955 

1875-6'  1,292,343   4,880,185   6, 14  <,  478 

1874-5  1,200,444   5,566,226  6,76*5,670 

1873-4  1,062,916   5,466,200  6,528,116 

1872-3   505,500   5,410,314  5,915,814 

These  figures  indicate  a  remarkable  revolution 
in  this  industry  in  the  rise  of  the  Summer  pack- 
ing. What  was  a  mere  experiment  a  few  years 
einee  has  now  bf  come  a  successful  improvement. 
Even  in  1872-73,  when  summ^-r  packing  had  as- 
sumed some  importance,  nearly  93  per  cent  of 
the  product  was  packed  in  winter  ;  in  1875-76 
but  a  fraction  over  79  per  cent ;  and  in  1876-77 
a  fraction  less  than  69  per  cent.  This  makes  the 
proportion  of  summer  to  winter  packing  a  frac- 
tion over  9  per  cent  in  1872-73,  nearly  27  per 
cent  In  1875-76,  and  fraction  over  45  per  cent 
in  1876-77.  This  remarkable  success  of  summer 
packing  is  highly  suggestive  to  the  Southern 
planter,  and  indicates  that  when  the  supply  of 
corn  is  6ufllcient  to  make  the  hogs,  the  means 
will  not  be  wanting  to  pack  them.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  South  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  West  for  its  supply 
of  ice,  but  that  it  is  now  made  in  New  Orleans 
to  a  very  large  amount  with  a  fair  profit  to  the 
works. 

Turning  to  our  supplies  we  find  that  the  re- 
ceipts show  a  small  decrease  from  last  year  when 
there  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  year  before. 
The  actual  supply  and  distribution,  however,  Is 
exhibited  by  the  following  table  in  which  we  give 
a  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  years : 

1876-77.         1875-7fi.  1874-75. 
Stock,  Sept.  1     4000  3791  0795 

Eecbipts.  72!)96  74939  72321 

Supply      ...76596  73230  79116 

Exports.  646 J  7890  6203 
Stock 

Aug.  31.. 4329— 10795  4009—11890   3791—  9999 

Consumed..  ..65801  66340  69117 

^  These  show  but  slight  variations  compared 
with  1869-70,  since  which  Southern  planters 
have  to  a  large  extent  obtained  their  supplies 
directly  from  St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

A  cursory  glance  at  prices  shows  that  Mess 
opeued  in  September  at  $17  50@$17  75,  rose  in 
October  to  $18  87@.$19  50,  declined  in  Novem- 
ber to  $17  75(7)$l8  50,  after  some  fluctuations, 
rose  to  $19  50  m  January,  which  was  the 
highest  point  of  the  year,  and  then  took  a  down- 


ward turn,'  sinking  to  $16  75  in  February, 
$15  8T>^@$15  50  In  March,  rising  to$i7  00@ 
$17  25  in  April,  sinking  to  $16  25@$15  50  iu 
May  and  to  $14  25  in  June,  when  it  again  ral- 
lied to  $14  75  in  July,  since  which  it  has  lost  the 
previous  improvement  and  closed  yesterday  at 
$13  75. 

The  details  of  the  movement  and  the  fluctua- 
tion of  prices  weekly,  are  shown  by  tne  fol- 
lowing table  : 

POKK,  MESS. 


September , 


October 


November. 


December. 


January . 


February. 


March. 


April . 


May. 


June . 


July. 


Sales. 

Prices. 

8 

792 

17  50 

@17  75 

15 

620 

17  75 

@  

22 

295 

17  75 

@  

29 

550 

17  50 

(ai7  75 

6 

1450 

18  87U(ai9  00 

13 

575 

18  87 

@19  50 

20 

480 

18  50 

27 

665 

17  75 

@,17  81  Vz 

3 

1345 

17  75 

@>  

10 

585 

17  75 

@,18  00 

17 

676 

17  75 

©18  50 

24 

1483 

IS  00 

@,1S  50 

1 

755 

18  75 

©19  00 

8 

780 

16  00 

©18  00 

15 

825 

17  25 

©18  25 

22 

1645 

17  50 

©  

29 

500 

18  25 

©18  50 

5 

1395 

18  75 

©19  00 

12 

865 

19  50 

©—  — 

19 

700 

18  00 

©  

26 

1798 

IS  00 

©18  25 

2 

2550 

17  50 

©  

9 

975 

18  00 

16 

1185 

17  50 

23 

1500 

16  75 

©  

2 

1760 

16  25 

©  

9 

1205 

15  75 

©16  00 

16 

1925 

15  50 

©  

23 

2301 

15  50 

©15  75 

30 

1665 

15  371/2(^15  50 

6 

2270 

15  50 

©16  50 

13 

910 

15  50 

20 

1435 

16  50 

i-- 

27 

4020 

17  00 

©17  25 

4 

985 

16  50 

11 

343 

16  50 

©  

IS 

200 

15  25 

©15  50 

25 

1000 

15  50 

©15  75 

1 

609 

15  37U(a  

S 

550 

14  25 

©  

15 

850 

14  25 

©  

22 

94S 

14  50 

©  

29 

200 

14  50 

6 

315 

14  25 

©14  50 

13 

700 

14  75 

©  

20 

785 

14  50 

©  

27 

140 

14  50 

©  

3 

225 

14  25 

©  

10 

35 

14  25 

©  

17 

450 

13  92X@.  

24 

435 

13  75 

©  

31 

315 

13  75 

©  

The  following  gives 
ment  compared  with 

SALES. 

;-77.  '75-76. 

2'257  4903 

3170  4816 

4089  2608 

3305  2148 

4758  8280 

6210  7050 

S856  8926 

8685  8304 

2528  4085 

3157  5210 

1940  2630 

1460  8150 


Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 
Jan... 
Feb... 
Mc'h.. 
April . 
May... 
June.. 
July. . 
Aug... 


the  general  monthly  move- 
last  year. 

KECJaiPTS.  EXPORTS. 

'76-77.  '75-76.  76-77  '75-76. 

2883  3994  872  40S 

443  6  640  870  120S 

4S97  4259  404  493 

6621  6563  168  419 

6843  6256  496  616 

7458  12015 

12816  8598 

7682  9246 


6721 
3927 
0115 
8293 


2817 
8991 
6100 
6660 


602 
79S 
1050 
570 
494 
718 
424 


1029 
1188 
826 
594 
439 
202 
424 


Tot'l..    50865  51610   72596     74439   6460  7890 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and 
lowest  prices  of  Mess  monthly,  compared  with 
last  year:   


PRICES  OF  PORK. 


Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. . 
Feb.. 
Mar. 
April 
May. 
June 
July. 
Auk. 


MESS.-1876-77. 


Highest. 
Dolls  ^  bbl 


17  75 
19  50 

18  50 
151  00 

19  50 
18  00 

16  25 

17  25 
16  50 
15  304 
14  75 
14  25 


Lowest 
Dolls  fi  hyjD 


17  50 
17  75 

17  75 
Irt  00 

18  OJ 
16  75 
15  3"}^ 
li  1.0 
15  25 
14  2> 
14  S 
13  75 


Mess.— 1875-76. 


Highei 
)olls  ^ 


hest. 
bbl 


23  25 
26  00 
25  BlVz 
21  50 

21  50 

22  75 

24  75 
24  00 
22  75 

21  50 

22  00 
20  75 


Lowest. 
Dolls  ^  bbl 


22  25 

23  50 

22  25 
20  50 

20  50 

21  25 

23  50 

22  0 ) 
21  00 
20  50 
2(  00 
18  00 


DRY  SALTED  MEAT.— The  receipts  of  this 
article  indicate  that  it  has,  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent than  last  year,  been  used  by  planters  instead 
of  pork  and  bacon.  The  receipts  amount  to 
18,510,625  lbs  against  12  726,365  lbs  last  year, 
showing  a  material  increase  against  a  falling  off 
in  bacon  and  iwrk.  Iq  agreement  with  pork 
prices  have  ruled  with  a  general  downward  ten- 
dency and  materially  lower  than  last  year.  Shoul- 
ders, which  have  constituted  a  large  portion  of 
the  supplies,  opening  ia  September  at  7@7J4c, 
and  rising  by  the  close  of  the  month  to7>i@.7Mc, 
after  which  they  further  advanced,  closing  in  Oc- 
tober at7M@'8c  and  S^^c,  but  declining  in  No- 
vember to  6V^@,6%c  and  7c,  and  after  rather  more 
strength  in  December,  closing  in  January  at  6^ 
@6l^c  and  6%c,  deelmed  in  l^^ebruary  to  SJ^c  and 
6c,  and  in  March  to  5%c  and  £3^c,  wliqn  they 
rallied  and  closed  in  April  at  5%@,6c,  but  again 
gave  way,  declining  in  May  to  5X@5V^c,  since 
which  they  have  ruled  at  514c,  dealers  jobbing 
at5^@53^;c.  Clear  Kib  Sides  sold  in  May  at 
9@.9i4c,  but  in  February  declined  to  8c,  since 
which  they  have  ruled  at  8%@.S>^c.  Clear  Sides 
have  commanded  about  Xc  more.  This  shows 
the  general  course  of  the  market,  which  has, 
nevertheless,  exhibited  occasional  variations 
predicated  on  the  telegrams  from  the  West  and 
the  extent  of  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  monthly  movement  compared  Avilh  last 
year  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

1876-77.  1875-76. 
Reported  Reported 

Receipts.  Sales.  Receipts.  Sales, 

B)s.  Rs.         tt)s.  Bbs. 

September...  120 1480  700000  924575  500000 

October  10.55440  496000  786650  400000 

November....  17 15625  426000  620015  120000 

December. . . .  2088575  1105000  1 532581  870000 

January  2430000  9860»0  1917894  800000 

February  ...,1953050  535100  1131725  500000 

March  1636t555  600000  209027  5  570000 

April  1569125  781500  924475  140000 

May  1315600  6'i5r00  .559525  310000 

June  10S0550  610000  716900  210000 

July                844650  391500  8(0550  400000 

August  1620175  676000  40l7u0  375000 

"""Total....  18510625  7902000   12726365  4695000 


The  following  shows  the  monthly  receipts 
compared  with  last  year : 


<  1876-77- 

Casks.  Boxes. 

September ...     837  551 

October             1746  746 

November....   143T  1139 

December....     762  797 

January             582  1077 

February            808  763 

March          ..    1451  1907 

April                  659  2^91 

May                 1177  2161 

June                 660  121S 

July                 1135  1170 

August             1036  1481 


,  1875-76  , 

Casks.  Boxes. 

1556  645 

1562  679 

10.50  790 
528  813 

1020  740 

1111  1394 

2588  1201 

18.51  473 
1^54  411 

877  752 

1154  1219 

1365  980 


Total            12140      15201       15916  9597 

Total  1874-75  18666  72o7 

Total  1873-74  30969  9247 

Total  1872-73  47355  13307 

Total  1871-72  39675  10750 

BACOX.— In  agreement  with  the  course  of 
pork  and  dry  salted  meat,  the  market  for  Bacon 
has  ruled  at  declining  prices,  the  extremes  being 
5%c  and  8Xg  for  Shoulders,  against  S%c  and 
llj^e  last  year,  7^c  and  lO^c  for  Clear  Rib 
Sides  against  lOJ^c  and  15c  last  year,  and  8c  and 
1114c  for  Clear  Sides  against  ll^^c  and  16c  last 
year.  The  average  of  these  is  7.06^c  for  Shoul- 
ders against  9. 62>(^c  last  year,  9.  SXc  for  Clear 
Rib  Sides  against  12.75  last  year,  and  9.75  for 
Clear  against  13.75.  These  figures  strengthen 
'he  conclusion  drawn  from  the  course  of  Mess 
Pork,  that  the  growing  cotton  crop  has  been 
raised  at  a  materially  diminished  cost.  The  re- 
marks on  pork,  in  relation  to  this  point,  are 
equally  app  icable  to  bacon. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  prices 
weekly  for  the  year  : 

Clear  Rib  Clear 

Shoulders,       Sides.  bides. 

Sept....  8..  9^®—  10^@— 

15..  8M@—  10>^@—  11  @— 

22..  8   @—  10i^@-  11   @-  . 

29..  8  10i/2@—  10X@— 

Oct          6..  8i/2@—  10,^^@—  10%@10M 

13..  814®—  1014®—  10>6@— 

20..  8   @r~        9K@—  10  ®— 

27..  7^@-        ilXm^Y^  93^@- 

N0V....3..8    @—        9k@—  9^@  9% 

10..  8  9    @—  9X® 

17..  8X@-        9   ®-  _   @  914 

24..  7%@—        itX®—  —   @  9% 

Dtc...  1     7%@-        9>g@—  9K@— 

8..  7%@—        9>«@—  9K®— 

15..  7%@—        »^@—  9>^@— 

22..  7^8®  lU     9%@-  9%@— 

29..  8   ®—  —   m—  11  @11>^ 

Jan----  5..  8   @—  10X®11  11)€®11>^ 

12..  8   ®—  10%@—  11  @,— 

19..  7K®—  3 OX®-  101/2®— 

26..  8   ®-  10   @—  1014®— 

Feb  ...  2..  7^^®—  10   @10>^  10;^®— 

9.-.  7%®7M  lOm-  10^®- 

16..  7^®-  10  ®10J^  1014®- 
23..  7>^®-        9>^®  9%  9%@— 

—  9%®-  9%®— 

—  9    ®—  914®— 


March . . .  2 . 

9. 

..      16..  7  @- 
..      23..  6%®  61/2 
30..  61^®— 


934®-       9>.®  9% 
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FITTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL  REVIEW, 


May. 


July, 


9   ®  9X 

9   @  9K 
9%@— 
9K®  9K 
9%@— 
81/2 

8  (a— 


April.  . .  6. . 

13..  6 
20..  C!/2@— 
27..  7  @— 
,  4..  7  @— 
11..  6%@— 
18..  6>^@— 
25..  6  @,— 
June ...  1 . .  6  @,— 
8..  5%@— 
15..  5%@— 
22.. 

29..  6X@.— 
^  6..  6M@, 
13.. 

20..  6^@- 

27..  73^0)71^ 
August.  3..  6%@  6^  8i/2@— 

10..  61^®— 

17..  6  @— 

24. ,  5%@,  6        8  @— 

31..  6   @—        8  @— 
The  following  table  gives  the 
lowest  points  in  each  month  : 


9X@  9% 
9  @  93^ 
9M@  9>^ 

9K@- 
9>^®- 
9 

8%@— 
8^®— 


7X@- 
8J^@— 


8^@- 
83^®- 
85^®- 


S%®  8X 

8%@— 
81/2®  Sj^ 


8%@- 
81^®— 

highest  and 


1876-77 


Septem.. 
October 
Novem. 
Decern. 
Jannnry 
Feb'ry.. 
March.. 
April..  . 
May  — 
June  ... 
July.... 
August 


Clear  Rib  Sides, 


Highest. 


10^ 
10% 

10% 

9% 
^% 

m 


Lowest. 


9M 


9>i 
10 

8% 
7% 


Shoulders. 


Highest. 


8K 
8!4 


1% 
7 

7^ 
63i 


Lowest. 


7% 
7g 

IX 
'K 

7i| 

5% 

IS 
5% 


Prices  of  Sugar-cured  Hams  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  month,  and  total  receipts  and  sales 
of  each  month. 

Eeceipts,  Sales,  tcs.  Prices, 

geptember.......    919  f40  15%mQ 

October                  C33  259  15^^®  17 

November              792  97  15  @,17 

December  1810  169  10  ®15 

January                1811  211  12  ®15 

February                666  225  13 

March                  2187  46S  12  @12^ 

April                     735  500  II  ®— 

May                     2140  813  12  ®123^ 

June                     686  654  10  ®II 

July                    l.'^36  517  11  ®— 

August                 2702  875  10  @12 

LIRD.— The  foreign  exports  of  this  article 
are  trifling  compared  with  what  they  were 
formerly,  and  the  year's  movement  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  home  consumption  and  ship- 
ments to  neighboring  Gulf  ports.  Our  trade 
with  Texas  has  continued  to  shrink  under  the 
facilities  for  supplying  the  demand  for  that  State 
by  direct  shipment's  from  the  West.  The  course 
of  prices,  as  in  other  products  of  the  hog,  has 
been  generally  downward,  the  closing  rates 
8ho\^ing  a  net  decline  of  2>^c  in  tierces  and  2;^c 
in  kegs  from  the  opening  rates  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  or  19®20  per  cent.  The  ex- 
tremes have  been  8%c  and  13c  for  tierces,  against 
nXc  and  15c  last  year,  and  93^c  and  13c  for 
kegs,  against  12c  and  15Xc.  The  averages  are 
10. 98%  for  tierces  against  18  last  year,  and 
11.87X  for  kegs  against  18.75.  The  receipts  em- 
brace 24,889  tierces  and  81,025  kegs,  against 
23,034  tierces  and  84,481  begs  lust  year,  shoAving 


an  increase  of  1255  tierces  and  a  decrease  of  2806 
kegs.  In  turning  to  the  distribution  we  find  no 
shipments  to  Great  Britain,  508  tierces  to  France, 
against  679  last  year,none  to  the  North  of  Europe, 
against  618  tierces,  and  only  350  tierces  to  Cuba, 
against  529.  This  shows  a  very  trifling  business 
with  either  trans- Atlantic  ports,  or  with  Cuba, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  increase 
to  other  foreign  ports,  mostly  Mexican,  217 
against  724.  The  coastwise  shipments  show  a 
material  falling  off  to  Texas,  2464  tierces  against 
3640  last  year,  furnishing  additional  reason 
why  we  should  press  on  our  connection  by  the 
New  Orleans  <fc  Pacific  Railroad  with  the 
Texas  Pacific  at  Marshall.  At  the  fame  time 
tliere  has  been  an  increase  to  Mobile,— 1433 
tierces  against  884,  and  to  Florida  ports  2887 
against  1044.  These  figures  throughout  are 
for  all  packages  reduced  to  tierce .  Whenever 
the  Western  product  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
large  surplus  in  excess  of  our  wants  for  con- 
sumption, we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  outward  movement,  but 
hardly  before.  To  sustain  a  healthy  export  trade 
it  is  essential  that  the  supplies  on  hand  should 
be  ample  and  prices  rule  below  the  parity  of 
other  markets,  freights,  exchange,  etc.,  being 
duly  considered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the 
movement  and  the  course  of  prices  : 

BALES.  PRICES. 


T'rces. 

Kegs 
75 

Tierces. 

Kegs. 

Sept. 

.  S. 

.  145 

11  @11>^ 

12i^®12X 

15. 
22. 

100 
16 

160 

1W@11% 
11^®11^^ 

12  ®12ii 
12  ®12^ 

29. 

€00 

"35 

11K@- 

12  ©1214 

Oct.. 

.  6. 

175 

582 

ll!/2@- 
11%®11^ 

12  ®- 

18. 

11K®12 

20. 

'.  "56 

11^®  - 

11M@12 

27. 

100 

11X@- 

Nov. 

.  3. 

260 

125 

11  ®- 

11%®— 

10. 

150 

ll^®lis^ 

17. 

*  1260 

10Ji@— 

11^®11X 

24. 

.  100 

10^6®— 

11>^®— 

Dec. 

1. 

.  100 

800 

10  ®10i^ 

10%®11 

S. 

80 

825 

15.. 

,  200 

125 

10%®103^ 

11  ®12 

22. 

365 

100 

10%®11 

11%  ©121/2 

29. 

25 

11X©13 

12J4@l"^;!ir 

Jan . 

.  5. 

60 

12  @— 

12%®13 

12. 

28 

■"25 

123^®- 

19. 

.  20 

12  ®— 

12    ©12  It;' 

26. 

175 

11M@12 

12  @12i<r 

Feb  . 

.  2. 

.  40 

111/2®- 

ll><r®12 

9. 

540 

"96 

11  @UU 

11%@12 

16. 

50 

11^4®11X 

11%@12 

23. 

87 

'ioo 

11  ®- 

12  ©- 

March  2. 

134 

75 

10  ®- 

llM®- 

9. 

885 

160 

10  ®- 

ni4®— 

16. 

106 

10  @- 

io%@— 

23. 

10 

9><@10i4 

11>«@11^ 

30 

"60 

9>rt@10 

10%@11 

A.pril.  6. 

850 

50 

9}^®10 

io?i®ie% 

13. 

855 

50 

9H®- 

10i4®10% 

20. 

240 

9y2@io 

10^®10% 

27. 

275 

'ioo 

10^2®!  1 

May 

.  4. 

281 

50 

10>c^@- 

95i®10 

10%®ll?-4' 

11. 

18. 

60 

10,1^- ©11 

25. 

"io 

9U@  9/s 

10,Vi©10X 
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NEW   ORLEANS   MAEKET— 1876-77. 


June.  1   9ii@  lOUmO}^ 

..     8..     50      80  9    @  9ii  93^®10 

..15                200  9    @-  91/^  9%@10 

..    22..    395    ....  9    @  9)3' 

29                148  9   @  ^Vz 

July..  6..     95     150  8%@  9  9M 

..   13..    125    ....  9X@'— 

..    20..     47    ....  9X®  91/2  10  ©1014 

..    27..    150     100  9M@—  9M@10 

AU2..3..    185      25  93a@—  9M@10 

..    10..    245    ....  934®—  9^@10 

..   17..    150    ....  9K@-  9M@*0 

..    24..    210    ....  9    @10  9>^@ll 

..    31..    2^0     125  9    @10  9>^@ll 

The  following  gives  the'  monthly  receipts  and 

exports  compared  with  last  year : 

EXPOETg. 

BECEIPT8.  Eeduced  to 

1S76-77.  1875-7n.    1876-7  1875-6 

Tcs.  Kegs.  Tcs.  Kegs. 

Sept...       2085   1367  2471   2246  618  785 

Oct....      1731   3236  1012   1116  482  1805 

Nov..       2573   3221  2492   2740  379  S71 

Dec...       1519   1797  1385   4362  591  726 

Jan....       2555   18i'3  1919   5371  359  540 

Feb...       2713   4406  2311   3184  1185  556 

March      3004   3389  2327   2091  649  1131 

AprU..       1772   4619  3694   3761  1099  105S 

May...       2563   2874  1228   2150  1079  758 

June..       1667   1136  1454   1807  568  685 

July...       1054   2241  2271   3375  395  563 

Aug...       16.3   1516  1070   2228  9;3  327 

Total.     "24889  31625  23634  34431  8401  9843 

1874-75.    27849  42943  9894 

1873-74.   31195  46462  15637 


The  following  table  gives  the  monthly  ex- 
tremes : 


1876-77. 


Sept..  <f  ^1 
October. . . . 
November. 
December  . 
January  . . . 
February. . 

March  

April  .. 

May  

June  

July  

August.... 


.  TIERCES- 


Highest 

Lowest 

11^ 

11 

11  >^ 

mi 

n% 

10.'4 

13 

10 

12^ 

113^ 

11^ 

11 

lOM 
\QX 
lOM 

lOM 
9M 

93-^ 

9 

8% 

10 

y 

Highest 
12>^ 
12 
11?^ 
12>^ 
13 
12 

11^ 
11 

IIJ^. 
103.^ 

mi 
:  11 


Lowe.'t 
12 

iiM 
IVi 
10% 
12 

im 

lOM 
10'4 

9% 


BEEF.—A  reference  to  our  records  will  show 
that  in  1868-69  our  receipts  of  beef  amounted  to 
61,512  tierces  and  boxes,  after  which  they 
steadily  declined  until  in  1873-74  and  1874-75 
they  were  confined  to  a  few  trifling  lots,  which 
were  reduced  to  barrels  in  our  tables.  In  1875-76 
the  results  were  more  encouraging,  the  receipts 
runniog  up  to  2225  tierces  and  8107  bb's.  Thig 
trade  has  almost  entirely  d  sappeared,  the  re- 
ported receipts  for  the  current  year  to  date  being 
only  58  tierces.  "With  a  railway  connection  with 
Northern  Texas,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a 
recovery  of  the  important  trade  we  formerly  en- 
joyed in  this  article. 


"WHISKY.— Our  receipts  show  some  increase 
over  last  year,  45,579  bbls  against  42,902  last  year 
The  course  of  the  market  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing weekly  table : 


-1876-77, 
Sales.  Price; 


,  187^76.— 

Sales.  Prices. 


SEPTEMBER . 

8. 

115 

1  11 

@  1716 

15. 

129 

*2  75 

@,  877 

22. 

205 

1  10 

@  150 

29. 

135 

1  12 

@  75 

OCTOBER. 

6. 

60 

1  12 

@  300 

13. 

100 

1  02| 

85  200 

20. 

300 

1  14 

@  .... 

27. 

220 

1  14 

@  1  15  150 

NOVEMBER. 

3. 

125 

1  11 

@  430 

10. 

25 

1  11 

@  831 

17. 

65 

1  09 

@  1  10  100 

24. 

100 

1  09 

@  1  10  25 

DECEMBER. 

1. 

115 

1  08 

@  1  09  150 

8. 

365 

1  08 

@,  200 

15. 

50 

1  08 

@  25 

22. 

120 

1  11 

@  130 

29. 

100 

1  11 

@  1  12  195 

JANUARY. 

5. 

279 

90 

@,  1  08  225 

12. 

135 

1  02 

@,  1  09  117 

19. 

100 

1  04 

@,  1  09  370 

26. 

75 

1  00 

@  1  09  115 

1  22  @  

1  20  @,  

1  40  @,  

1  18  @  1  22 


1  17 
1  14 
1  14 
1  17 


1  20 
1  20 


1  15  ®  1 
1  15  @  1 
1  15  @— 
1  15  @  1 

1  14  @ 


1  13  @,  1  15 

14  @>  

14  @  1  15 


1  12  @  

1  12  @,  

1  10  @  

1  10  @  1  18 


FEBRUARY. 

2. 

73 

1  OS  @ 

1  09  200 

9. 

260 

1  OS  ® 

 300 

16. 

75 

1  OS  @ 

 110 

23. 

10 

1  09  @ 

 120 

MARCH. 

2. 

150 

1  03  @, 

1  09  70 

9. 

85 

1  08  @, 

 95 

16. 

25 

1  05  @ 

1  08  25 

23. 

1  05  # 

1  08  100 

80. 

1  05  @ 

1  08  100 

APRIL. 

6. 

1  05  @, 

1  08  120 

18. 

'42 

i:o4  @. 

1  07  215 

20. 

225 

1  08  @, 

1  08  95 

27. 

15 

1  03  @, 

1  08  87 

MAY. 

■4. 

165 

1  08  1®. 

1  11  405 

11. 

100 

1  05  @ 

1  11  171 

18. 

275 

1  08  @ 

 125 

25. 

20 

1  00  @ 

*2  25  100 

JUNE. 

1  00  @ 

1  08  55 

•I: 

1  00  @ 

1  07|  334 

15. 

460 

1  05  @ 

1  11  484 

22. 

30 

1  05  @ 

1  11  50 

29. 

10 

[1  05  @ 

1  11  150 

JULY. 

6. 

50 

1  05  @ 

1  10  206 

13. 

35 

*1  50  @ 

 345 

20. 

80 

1  05  @ 

1  11  81 

27. 

1  05  @ 

1  11  75 

1 09  <a  

1  09  ®  

1  00  @,  

1  09  @  

1  08  @  

1  08  @,  2  35 

1  09  @,  

1  08  @,  1  09 
1  12  @  2  60 

1 09  (a  1 11 : 

1  09  @.  

1  11  @  

1  11  @  

1  75  @  

1  11  @  

1  11  @  1  30 
1  11  @  2  50 


1  11 
1  10 
1  11 
1  12 
1  13 


1  11 


1  13  @  

1  13  0),  

1  13  @,  1  65 
1  12  @  2  11 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   iVl^NUAL  EEVIEW, 


AUGUST. 


3. 

...     1  05  @  1  11 

43 

1  13  @ 

3  00 

10. 

...     1  05  (f|,  1  11 

92 

1  13  ® 

2  40 

17. 

10     1  05  @  1  11 

50 

1  12  @ 

1  13 

24. 

...     1  05  @  1  1214 

55  • 

1  13  @ 

1  15 

81. 

...     1  10  #  1  12/3 

110 

1  13  @ 

1  15 

*Patent  Bourbon, 

The  following  table  gives  the  movement  com 
pared  with  last  year  and  the  year  before: 

KECEIPTS.  EXPORTS. 


'76-7T 

'75-76. 

'74-75. 

'76-77 

'75-76. 

'74-75. 

Sept.. 

4039 

4828 

41S9 

1547 

2004 

2645 

Oct... 

8497 

8651 

5196 

963 

2192 

2220 

Nov.  . 

5S30 

4116 

4885 

1819 

2768 

1784 

Dec  .. 

4851 

4^74 

7795 

1756 

2549 

1882 

Jan . . . 

5026 

5010 

6022 

1678 

1937 

2223 

Feb. . . 

8350 

3372 

8983 

1170 

1942 

1631 

March  3S42 

4388 

5733 

1138 

1868 

1522 

April.. 

25G7 

2542 

8398 

745 

1262 

1549 

May. . 

31S2 

2732 

2647 

859 

958 

1139 

June  . 

1698 

2145 

1118 

904 

977 

763 

July.. 

3481 

2946 

2853 

1304 

957 

1264 

Aug.. 

4167 

2398 

2560 

1770 

1200 

438 

The  following  shows  the 
compared  with  last  year,  and 
lowest  prices  monthlv: 
PRICKS. 


Highest. 
Sept.  ..17@33 

Oct  2Ci@,38 

Nov  ...If  ' 
Dec.  .. 
Jan . . . 
F^b..  . 
March 
April . . 
May., 
June . 
July. . 
August.  22@30 


Lowest. 

H@,32 
17^35 


monthly  receipts 
the  highest  and 

RECEIPTS. 


.I8@34 


15@2T 
12@30 


..U@28 
.15@27 


10@32 
10@2T 
10@26 


1<@20 
12@18 


1876-77. 

2331 
38^9 
4809 
3197 
47  84 
2388 
3896 
2971 
§167 
3147 
8210 
2169 

B9953 


1875-76. 
1495 
2124 
4190 
1.576 
3122 
4378 
1158 
1566 
4388 
2957 
8491 
2254 

82673 


45579   42202   49829   15653   20S03  19844 

BUTTER— The  receipts  of  Western  show 
some  increase  over  last  year,— 39,958  packages, 
against  32,673  last  year,  27,938  in  1874-75,  24,227 
in  1878-74,  and  34,081  in  1872-73.  -  The  exports 
show  but  little  va'iation, — 4,043  packages, 
against  5,822.  In  addition  to  the  Western  sup- 
ply, the  receipts  by  steamships  and  sailing  ves- 
sels from  Northern  ports  amount  to  12,654  pack- 
ages, giving  a  total  supply  of  52,612  packages. 
The  average  price  of  Western  is  put  down  at 
18?£c  and  of  Choice  Goshen  at  27c  ;  extremes  12 
and  27  for  the  former  and  18  and  36  for  the 
latter. 

The  flutuations  in  this  article  have  been  very 
wide.  The  general  impression  throughout  the 
produciLg  sections  lhat  the  season  would  go  out 
as  the  year  previous  at  high  prices,  caused  a 
general  hoarding  of  supplies  and  a  continued 
effort  to  force  prices  higher,  but  as  the  spring 
advanced  and  stocks  began  to  accumulate  h  Id- 
ers  shipped  freely  to  all  the  consuming  and  ex- 
porting markets  and  broke  prices  on  Go  hen 
over  20c  ^  S),  and  on  Western  12  to  15c.  The 
result  was  disastrous  both  to  producers  and 
dealers.  Since  the  making  season  opened,  no 
speculative  movement  has  developed,  leaving 
the  market  to  be  controlled  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, giving  us  the  lowest  range  of  prices  since 
May  that  have  prevai  ed  in  years.  The  prospect 
is  fair  for  a  continuance  oft  ample  supplies  and 
low  prices,  domestic  consumption  with  the  ex- 
ports from  New  York,  although  large,  nearly 

three-fold  over  any  previous  year,  not  being 
able  to  overtake  the  enlarged  production.  Esti- 
mated weight  of  the  receipta  of  Goshen  924,210 
Hbs  and  of  Wes'crn  2,451,680  lbs. 


CHEESE.— The  production  has  increased  en- 
ormously during  the  past  few  years,  induced  by 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  European 
markets,  where  American  cheese  has  rapidly  sup- 
planted the  home  make,  its  quality  being  equal 
and  the  price  much  lower.  Differing  from  butter 
the  product  must  be  rapidly  disposed  of  and  the 
supplies  of  "summer  make"  being  thrown  on 
the  ma'ket  sell  at  low  prices,  while  fall  make  is 
held  for  winter  and  spring  demand.  Consump- 
tion has  been  so  large  this  year  as  to  clear  out 
all  the  stock  at  rapidly  advancing  prices,  the  old 
bringing  16®17c  in  April  and  May,  while  the 
new  make  in  June  and  July  sold  down  as  low  as 
8c.  The  market  closes  steady  at  ll@,12c,  with  a 
supply  equal  to  the  demand.  The  receipts  of 
Western  by  our  running  account  amount  to  42,162 
boxes  against  49,840  last  year,  showing  a  decrease 
of  7,678  boxes.  The  average  price  is  put  down  at 
18c  against  ll^c  last  year,  and  the  extremes  at  6c 
and  20c  against  9c  and  14>^c.  The  value  of  the 
year's  sales  is  estimated  at  $475,000  against 
$215,000  last  ye"!*,  Northern  has  ranged  from 
14  @.  20c  against  13@18e  last  year,  giving  an 
average  of  17c  against  15<^c. 

The  following  gives  the  receipts  compared 
with  last  year,  and  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
prices  monthly  : 


Sept . . 
Oct  . . . 
Nov. .. 
Dec . .  . 
Jan. . . 
Feb... 
March. 
April  . 
May... 
June . . 
July 


Highest. 

.13  ©16 

.14^@17 
.15  (3)/20 
.15  @,17 
.15%@.-i!0 
.14  @1S 
.14^@16>^ 
.  9  @,16 
.11 


Lowest. 

8H@14 


August .  12 


10 


@1S 

m5 

@17 
@17 

cmi 

@M 
©15 

@  8 

mi 


RECEIPTS. 

lS76-7r 

1875-6. 

4S47 

5093 

5392 

4772 

3  21 

7386 

4723 

4175 

5031 

6052 

1429 

2530 

2919 

4196 

1465 

8744 

3926 

8261 

2236 

2015 

2.  [)>) 

8682 

3983 

29S4 

42162 

49840 

COFFEE.— The  imports  for  the  Coffee  year 
ending  on  June  30th,  show  a  consiJerable  fall- 
ing off  from  the  previous  year,  which  in  its  turn 
was  slightly  less  than  the  year  before,  but  have 
met  a  fair  demand,  most  of  them  in  fact  having 
been  sold  to  arrive.  This  it  must  be  observed 
is  all  direct  trade,  consisting  of  imports  from 
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9,410 
10,000 
13,143 
S3,318 

38,385 
14,807 
21,536 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  none  froai  any  intermedi- 
ate port.  We  co'.iate  the  following  stat-sties 
from  the  weekly  c'rculars  of  Messrs.  Small  & 
Co.,  the  importers  p  etermitting  this  year  their 
usual  annual  reort : 

IMPORTS  DIRECT  FBOM  RIO  CE  JANEIRO  AND  SALES 
FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  JULY  IST,  1ST6, 
TO  JULY  1st,  1877. 
ic-fi  Imports.  Salee. 

July..  .    5>l  5,761 

August  

September 
October... 
November . 
December . 

1877. 
January... 
February. . 
March  

^!::;::;:;:::v;.;.-:::::  'vSt 

June    

Total,  1876-77  ^49,117  U8,f 

Total  1875-76  195,450  1S3,( 

Total;  1874-75  200,536  20.>,.: 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  1867-68  TO  187445  inclusive 

1874-T5  200,556  1870-71  206,945 

1873-74  .....130,085  1869-70  1.39,742 

1872-73  190,443  1863-69  109,b41 

1871-72  15-2,178  1867-68  113,ol9 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  imports  of  Mexi- 
can coffee  for  the  year  embrace  4,425,279  S)3. 
equal  to  33,525  bags. 

The   following    table  shows  the  principal 
fluctuati  ns  in  cargo  prices  : 
1876.     Prime.     Good        Fair.  Ordinary 
July  1..17f@18    lli'^'llh  16|@I7  15i-@15i 

..  22..m@i7i  17  @ni  i&mm  i5@i5i 

Sept.  8..18i@18i  i:f@18  17i@17|  lH@m 

.    23..18i:ailSi  18  @18i  17-i®17f  15f®16 

Oct   7. .19  @,  H  ]Si®18-|-  17f  ^il8  15A^16 

Nov25...18-|-@19  ISi^lSi-  17|-@18  15|-@16 

Dec.  8.. 19  @19i  lSi@18|-  18  (mlSi  16i@i6i 

..  16  .19i@19f  19  @19J  18i@'8t  16i-@l7 

..  23..20'@2i  194®19|  19  @19i  17  @17 

..  3o..20i@20i  i9f®20i  ^HmH  mcais 

Jan.  6..21f@22  2nn2H  20i@21  lSf@19i 

27..20i@,'20|-  20  (5>20i  WiOvAdi  17^®,! 8 

Fe.bl7..2i'l@20i  19|@20    19i@19i  I7i@17-| 

Mch  3..20-i@20i  19|@20    19  ®19i  16i@17 

.  10.  .20iC(^20f  20  @,2ri  19  @19i  Ui@,iei 

.,  17..2"i@lOi  19|@-2'     19  @,19i  16i'm7 

..  31..20i-@20i  19i@19f  18i@18f  16i@16i 

Ap'llf>..19|@/20'  19  @19i  18  @,18i  W-imm 

..  28..20i@,20|-  19t@.20    1?|@19  17  @17i 

May5..20|@21  20  @20i  19imH  limm 

June2..20i@20|-  20  @IH  19J@19i  17  @17i 


l..20|@21  20  @2(if  19i^i;19i  17i@lVi 
..  16..20i@20|-  20  @20i  19i'^10i  17  @,17J- 
..  23..20f@21  20i@20i  19i@,19i  17i@,17i 
The  above  constitute  all  the  variations  re- 
ported during  the  year .  Job  lots  have  ruled  at 
about  tha  usual  advance  on  the  cargo  prices, 
the  extremes  touching  10i^@19c,  September  2, 
which  was  their  lowesi  point,  and  18@,23c, 
June  6,  which  was  their  highest. 

The  following  brings  down  the  movement  to 
the  close  of  the  commercial  yf'ar  f 

IMPORTS. 

.July   4,000 

August   9,000 

QUOTATIONS. 

Prime.      Good.  Fair. 
July..  1    20imi   2nJ@,20i  19?.@19-|- 17i@,17i 

..  21  20i@,2ii|.  20  rm20|  19i-(5},19A  17  @,17J 
Aug..  18   20ir^,20|  19|@,20   19  @,19i  16|@17 

..     31   20i@20i  19f@20   19  @19i  16i-@17 


From  our  own  tables  we  collate  the  following 
which  gives  the  direct  imports  at  this  port  for 
the  commerciel  year,  ending  yesterday. 

From  From 

Rio  lie  Janeiro.  Cuba,  Laguayra  &c, 

1870    136,573  1,669 

1871    209,257  2,428 

1872   168,107  12,922 

1873   ^.         188,299  1 ,851 

1874    125.928  2,059 

1875   209.525  5,R?4 

18  6    154,730  8.358 

1877   154,181  20,724 

For  reference  we  give  the  following  from  the 
Annual  Statement  of  the  New  York  Shipping 
and  Commercial  L'.st  for  the  calendar  year  1876. 

The  prominent  features  ia  the  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  Coffee  Trade  of  the  United  States 
for  1876  are  as  compared  with  1875,  lessened 
receipts,  a  lower  range  cf  prices,  stocks  in  first 
hands  reduced  at  ilie  close  of  the  year  to 
smaller  proportions  than  we  have  any  record  of, 
and  a  consumption  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1875. 

The  imports  of  Ciffee  from  ail  parts  of  the 
world  into  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  the 
States  on  the  Pacific)  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1876,  were  119,550  tons  against  im- 
ports in  1875  of  157,855  tons,  and  the  de- 
liveries for  consumption  in  1 876  were  135,058 
tons,  agamst  deliveries  in  1875  of  137,322  tons, 
being  a  decrea;  e  in  the  deliveries  of  1876,  as 
compared  with  ttose  of  1875,  of  2264  tons  or 
1.64  per  cent.  Thus  the  consumption  of  1876 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  15,508  tons,  and  the 
stock  left  over  at  all  Ports  in  firtt  hands  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  but  1795  tons,  against 
21,161  tons  December  31,  1875.  This  is  the 
smallest  supply  at  the  same  period  of  the  year 
that  we  have  record  of,  our  statistics  covering 
twenty-six  years .  The  only  approach  to  these 
figures  was  at  the  close  of  1863,  when  the  stock 
was  2383  tons,  and  again  at  the  close  of  1874, 
when  the  supply  was  down  to  2705  tons.  With 
the  exceptson  of  18T5  and  1871  the  consumption 
of  Coffee  in  1876  in  this  country  exceeded  any 
other  year. 

We  are  without  official  figures  from  the  States 
on  the  Pacific,  but  a  clos  >  estimate  of  their  con- 
sumption for  1870  places  the  figures  at  4593  tons, 
against  an  ascertamed  consumption  for  1875  of 
4820  tons.  This  added  to  the  consumption  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  will  give  the  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  Country  for  1870,  in 
round  numbers  139,600  tons. 

CONSUMPTION  AT  THE  PORTS  FOR  1875  AND  1876. 


Taken  from—  18T6. 

New  York  fts  188,050,813 

New  Orleans   24,030,060 

BhI  imore   69,676,780 

Philadelphia   1,789,278 

Boston   546,350 

Other  Pons   18,386,938 

Total  ....  lbs   302,530,219 

Total,  1875   307,601,088 


1375. 
172,451,422 
27,123,836 
88,289,264 
3  039,750 
2.46.3,304 
19,233,512 


307,601,083 


SALES. 

4,'  00 
9,000 

Ordinary. 


Increase  in  1875,  Bs  5,070,869 

RECEIPTS    AND    CONSUMPTION    OF' THE  COUNTRY 
FOR  THE  PA'ST  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  : 

Receipts.  Consumption. 

1876  1). 267.792, 141  302,54), 'il9 

1S75   353,661,802  807,661,088 

1874' ' " '  279,911,938  2S2,(:88,<'22 

1873""'"   269,127,342  269,1.38,160 

1872.*."."""  277,686,258  271,718,733 

1371   322,700,479  316,009,765 

1870 "'                      2y2,54^737  280,911,672 

1869!  242,609,255  248,441,117 

1S68                       .  .288,012,079  22.3,200,938 

1867"*!  !!!!  .'  226,822,811  208,506,671 

1866   165,392,983  159,918,881 

1865 -  133, 574,897  128,146,856 

1864  145,304,957  109,086,703 
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1S63                             75,269,417  79,719,641 

1S62                            98,558,680  88,989,912 

1861  182,244,627  187,045,786 

1860  18c.779,6-9  177,111.923 

1359  218,527,806  5^22,610, 300 

1858  227,656,186  251,255,099 

1357  217,871,839  172,565,934 

1856  230,913,150  218,225,490 

1855----  238,214,533  218,378,287 

1854  182,473,853  179,481,083 

1S53  193,112,300  175^687,790 


SALT.— We  are  inc'ebted  to  Messrs.  Jackson 
&  KiLPATKiCK  and  Jackson  &  Manson  for  ex- 
haustive reviews  of  the  market  for  Liverpool 
and  Turk's  Island  Salt,  which,  from  their  being 
authorities  in  the  trade,  not  only  exclude  their 
views  from  being  accepted  cum  grano  salis,  but 
render  it  supererogatory  for  us  to  say  a  word  on 
the  subject.  The  following  is  from  the  review  of 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Kilpatkick  : 

Considering  the  anticipated  limited  de- 
mand caused  by  a  previous  heavy  falling  off 
of  sales,  this  season  opened  with  an  extremely 
lai'ge  stock  in  store  and  to  arrive.  The  previous 
season  ha'^ing  closed  dull  with  a  sale  in  August 
of  a  cargo,  part  coarse  and  part  ordinary  fine  at 
86c,  the  several  cargoes  received  during  Septem- 
ber, were  stored  for  want  of  a  purchaser  wUling 
to  pay  cost  of  importation.  The  first  cargo 
sale  of  the  season  was  made  in  October  at  8c, 
part  coarse  and  part  fine,  during  which  month 
cargoes  all  coarse  sold  as  low  as  78c  afloat.  In 
November  cargoes  all  coarse,  afloat,  sold  at  from 
77  to  78c,  according  to  quality,  etc.,  durmg  this 
month,  the  cheapest  Salt  of  the  season,  changed 
hands,  10,000  sacks  coarse,  filled,  10  to  ton  in  store 
was  sold  to  a  dealer  at  77c.  December  cargo 
prices  ranged  from  77@79>^c,  one  inferior  cargo 
in  unmerchantable  sacks,  selling  at  72^c,  all 
eoarse,  afloat.  In  January  77c  prevailed; 
February  76c;  March  no  cargo  sales;  April, 
prices  advanced,  sales  being  made  at  78,  80,  Sic 
and  finally  82c  was  paid ;  May  and  June  no 
sales  The  last  cargo  sale  of  the  season  was 
made  in  July  of  a  cargo  filled,  11  to  ton,  at  about 
85c  in  store.  In  August  a  cargo  arrived  and 
prices  ofi'ered,  not  meeting  importer's  views,  it 
was  ordered  in  store. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  monthly  re- 
ceipts, and  a  statement  of  the  range  of  dealers 
warehouse  prices  for  coarse  Salt  during  the  past 
season : 

LOWEST.     HIGHEST.  LIVERPOOL 

pPvict;.      PFviCE.  sacks, 


September  SO  85  13,903 

October...   S')  87^^  39,624 

November  60  85  2  M69 

December  80  85  60,918 

January  80  90  22,38;3 

February  84  87  >^  7,259 

March  85  90  14,827 

April  84  90  48,728 

May  82  85  15.449 

June  82  S5  17,089 

July    82X  86   

August  SO  84  4,958 


264,80i 


RECEl  PT3. 

1877.      1876.  1875. 

Liverpool  (sacks)  264,807   374,571  311,678 

Turks  Island  (bushels)   13,280  47,302 

stocks. 

1877.      1876.  1875. 

Liverpool  (sacks)   69,058   111,400  77,254 

Turks  Island  (bushels)  38,276     46,000  58,810 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  packages,  quality  and  weights  of  all 
grades  of  Liverpool  Salt  received  diiring  the 
past  season,  as  compared  with  the  inferior  arti- 
cle sent  to  our  market  heretofore.  This  is  more 
particularly  perceptible  in  regard  to  what  has 
been  known  as  fine  salt,  which  has  lately  given 
place  to  a  superior  article,  called  "  extra  hifjh 
dried  stoved.''''  AVith  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  lots  sent  here  by  a  speculator,  there  has 
been  no  receipts  during  this  season  of  what  is  now 
known  as  "  ordinary  fine." 

We  have  to  commend  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  Customhouse  returns  of  weighis  of  car- 
goes, generally  as  coming  much  nearer  this  year 
in  holding  out  the  original  weights  as  shipped 
from  the  manufactory  than  previously,  and  we 
now  feel  that  the  repeated  complaints  made  by 
us  during  past  years,  have  not  been  made  in  vain. 

Labor  having  cheapened  considerably,  we 
note,  in  consequence,  a  commendable  tendencj', 
on  part  of  proprietors  ot  salt  warehouses  gen- 
erally, to  reduce  the  rates  of  storage,  and  a 
number  of  cargoes  have  been  taken  on  storage 
this  season  at  a  considerable  reduction  on  pre- 
vious tarifi'  rates  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  many  years. 

We  regret  to  find  a  tr>ndeacy  iniurious  to  all, 
on  part  of  some  dealers  to  quote  transactions 
(in  a  positive  oflacial  st.\le)  of  s  les  or  purchases 
made  by  others.  J  hese  are  ofttn  made  with  an 
object  in  view,  to  "bull  or  bear,"  and  are  some- 
times mere  suppositious,  at  others  intentional 
misrepresentations  entirely  bare  of  facts  or 
truth. 

Again  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  part  of 
some  parlies  to  shroud  in  unnecess  uy  mystery 
and  unprofitable  secrecy,  the  facts,  extent  and 
character  of  their  imports,  this  neither  proves 
business  capacity,  nor  does  it  add  one  dollar 
to  profit  account  at  the  end  of  the  season- 
trickery  is  not  business  tact. 

We  believe  the  system  of  permitting  dealers  to 
enter  through  Customhouse,  cargoes  purchased 
on,  or  before  arrival,  from  ship  owners  or  their 
agents,  is  a  wrong  ooe,  and  though  cusfom 
regulations  may  permit  it,  we  think  it  would 
of  en  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  original  importer,  were  the  latter 
to  make  the  necessary  entry. 

The  Salt  trade  of  our  city  during  the  past  sea- 
son caimot  be  said  to  have  been  prosperous  or 
profitable  to  either  importers  or  dca'ors.  The 
imports  have  been  light,  falling  far  short  ol  those 
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of  many  previous  seasons  ;  this  has  been  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  demand, 
v,^hich,  this  season,  has  been  almost  entirely  lo- 
cal and  is  due  to  the  foUowing  causes:  The 
great  competition  for  freights  to  the  West,  be- 
tween the  great  lines  of  EaUroads,  leading  out 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  continued 
during  the  entire  season,  the  great  reduction  in 
cost  of  transportation  and  other  inducements 
offered  by  these  competing  roads  being  much 
better  than  those  offered  via  our  port  and  the 
Mississippi  Elver,  led  dealers  and  packers  of  the 
West  to  import  their  supplies  for  the  entire  sea- 
son via  those  routes.  2d— Owing  to  the  great 
reduction  in  prices  of  barrel  salt  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  "Domestic  Salt"  in  the  valleys 
of  the  West,  they  have  been  enabled  to  push 
their  product  through  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
mto  a  portion  of  Texas,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, thereby  gaining  a  temporary  foothold  in 
those  sections.  They  -have  been  enabled  to  do 
this  owing  to  the  outrageously  excessive  and 
oppressive  duty  unjustly  placed  upon  all  for- 
eign salt.  The  result  of  the  two  causes  above 
has  been  that  we  have  filled  but  few  orders  this 
season  from  the  couatry  above  Memphis.  8d.— 
The  low  water  in  streams,  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  set  in  earlier  this  year  than  usual,in 
consequence  of  which,  the  freight  communica- 
tion with  those  sections  having  been  abruptly 
severed,  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  causing  the 
season  to  close  dull. 

TUEK'S  ISLAND— We  have  no  arrivals  and 
but  little  to  report  m  way  of  sales,  the  stock  con- 
sisting of  two  cargoes,  imported  nearly  three 
years  since,  which  has,  since  importation,  been 
held  far  above  the  ideas  of  consumers,  and 
which,  unless  importers  of  same,  change  their 
ideas,  may  be  held  on  storage  three  years  more 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  asked  the  demand  has 
been  almost  exclusively  local ;  a  few  round  lots 
having  been  shipped  to  the  Beef  Packers  of 
Southern  Texas  and  Pork  Packers  of  the  lower 
Ohio  Eiver. 

So  much  for  the  past  season;  we  look  to  the 
"near  future"  for  the  development  and  increase 
of  our  trade  with  all  sections  of  Texas  and 
the  gouthern  country.  The  great  railroad 
fight  having  ceased  and  a  return  to  old 
rates  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  great  West  will 
draw  her  supply  of  foreign  salt  via  our  port 
and  the  great  rivers  as  of  yore,  this  will  be 
hastened  by  an  early  reduction  in  river  freights 
in  salt.  It  will  also  be  assisted  by  our  connec- 
tion by  switch  (which  is  being  laid  to  our  salt 
warehouse)  with  the  main  track  of  the  "levee 
freight  railroad,"  by  which  connection  will  be 
made  with  Morgan's  Texas,  Mobile  and  Chatta- 
nooga, and  St.  Louis  and  Chicagy  Kailroads,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  economize  greatly  m  labor. 


drayage,  etc.  And  last,  but  not  least,  out  trade 
will  be  assisted  and  increased  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  duties  on  salt,  a  demand  for  which  is 
being  made  by  the  people  of  all  sections  of  our 
country,  and  which  must  surely  prevail  at  an 
early  day. 

Messrs.  Jackson  &  Manson  have  also  treated 
the  trade  comprehensively  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  extracts  from  their  annual  report : 

LIVEE POOL— Last  season  closed  with  the  sale 
of  a  cargo  half  coarse  and  half  fine,  at  85c  per 
sack  afloat. 

The  following  quotations  for  cargoes,  all 
coarse,  afloat,  will  show  the  course  v.f  the  mar- 
ket for  the  past  season : 

In  September,  no  sales;  ''in  October,  sales  at 
76@Slc;  in  November,  at73^@77c;  in  Decem- 
ber, at77@79c;  in  January,  at  75c;  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  no  sales;  sales  in  April  at  783^^ 
@82e;  in  May,  at  60c;  in  June,  no  sales.  In 
July  a  cargo  in  warehouse  sold  at  85c,  which  is 
th3  last  we  have  to  report.  On  the  27th  of  the 
same  mootli  a  cargo  arrived  containing  over 
one-hall  extra  quah'.y,  h'gh  dried  stoved  salt,  in 
twilled  sacks,  which  was  ordered  to  be  stored  in 
bond,  tfee  owner  not  being  able  to  get  a  bid  to 
pay  cost  and  freight. 

The  new  season  opens  wi'h  a  dull  and  very  | 
quiet  market,  the  demand  being  restricted  to 
the  local  trade,  and  as  new  stock  has  now 
commenced  to  arrive,  and  with  several  cargoes 
afl.  at  en  ri  ute,  as  well  as  the  stock  held  over, 
we  cannot  look  for  much  improvement  in  prices 
soon. 

We  quote  dealers'  rates  from  warehouse: 
Coarse  at  80c,  Fine  95c@$l  05.  No  inquiry 
for  Turks  Island,  which  is  held  at  about  30c  per 
bushel. 

Owing  to  the  inferior  quality  as  well  as  short 
weight  of  cargoes  sent  out  here  as  ballast  or  on 
speculation,  dea  ers  hav«  been  compelled  to  im- 
port direct  most  of  their  supply;  more  especial- 
ly is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  Stoved  or  Fine, 
aa  it  is  named  here.  Our  market  now  requires 
an  article  of  Sieved  fully  equal  m  all  respects 
to  any  imported  by  the  dealers  in  Eastern  portsi 
so  that  there  is  no  demand  her  i  for  the  so-called 
stoved  as  formerly  sent  here. 

An  article  of  high  dried  Fine  Stoved,  suitable 
for  this  market,  costs,  at  the  works,  about  dou- 
ble the  price  of  the  Common  or  Coarse  Salt; 
hence  the  difference  of  15@25c  per  sack  in  the 
prices  of  Coarse  and  Fine  SaU,  as  against  5© 
7)^  c  in  former  years. 

The  demand  during  the  past  season  ,has  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Southern  sec- 
tion of  country,  which  will  account  for  the  com- 
paratively limited  consumption.  The  Westera 
packers  and  dealers,  owing  to  the  very  low. 
through  rates  of  freight  from  the  Eas'ern  ports  to 
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all  points  in  the  "We^t,  were  enabled  to  get  their 
supply  at  a  lower  price  by  rail  than  could  be 
done  via  either  the  Missiosippi  or  Ohio  Eivers. 
Althoiigh  the  cheap  freight  contract  on  Salt 
from  Liverpool  through  to  all  the  interior  points 
West  via  the  Eastern  ports  haA'e  been  abol- 
shed,  our  market  still  feels  the  effect,  on  ac- 
count of  the  stock  held  over  in  both  packers' 
and  dealers'  h<inds  of  domestic  and  foreign. 
The  former  pays  no  duty  or  revenue  to  the 
Government,  and  in  some  States  receives  a 
bnnus  to  encourage  the  manufacture,  while  the 
foreign  article  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of 
from  24c  to  30c  pe'  sack  in  gold. 

TUEKS  ISLAND  has  been  entirely  neglected 
except  for  the  little  used  in  cur  local  trade,  We 
have  no  cargo  sales  or  arrivals  to  rep.Tt  during 
the  season,  and  the  present  etock  held  here  has 
been  in  warehouse  over   two  years,  without 


finding  a  purchaser  at  a  price  to  pay  cost  and 
other  expenses. 

BECEIPTS. 

18T7.      1876.  1575. 

Liverpool,  sacks  265,100  372,000  311,000 

Turks  Island,  etc,  bus    13,300  47,000 

STOCKS?. 

Liverpool,  sacks   76,000   ir9,000  79,000 

Turks  Island,  etc.,  bus  40,000     44,010  49.0CO 

DRIED  FRUIT.-The  abundant  Apple  crop 
last  season,  gave  the  country  i  n  excess  of  Dried 
Fruit.  The  market  has  ruled  very  low  and  for 
most  of  the  seas  n  at  ruinous  prices.  Sales 
have  ranged  from  2@,5c  for  poor  to  fair ;  the 
better  grades  have  found  buyers  at  5<^6i4c. 
No  stock  Eow  on  hand..;;:;^;!;^ 

The  failure  tf  the  Peach  crop  last  year  lost  us 
the  trade  in  that  article  the  past  year,  a  few 
peeled  from  Georgia  brought  l$@20c,  unpeeled 
ll@12c.  The  prospect  for  a  supply  of  Apples 
the  coming  year  is  bad,  while  Peaches  are  ex- 
pected to  be  abundant. 


IRO\  COTTOX  TIES.— Of  all  the  Cotton  Ties 
which  have  presented  their  claims  in  the 
patronage  of  the  trade,  with  various  pretensions 
to  superior  merit,  the  Grip  Tie  and  the  Arrow 
Tie  appear  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  public 
favor,  both  undoubted  y  have  merits  of  an  unde- 
niable chftracter,  but  the  simplicity,  strength 
and  readiness  of  application  6f  the  Giip  Tie  has 
been  sufficient  to  attain  within  a  few  days  the 
emphatic  preference  of  the  weT  known  cotton 
compress  proprietors  Me'srs.  Sam'l  Boyd  &  Co. 
These  are  furnished  by  the  Louisiana  Cotton 
Tie  Co.,  and  the  Arrow  Tie  with  other  approved 
ties  by  the  American  Cotton  Tie  Co.  The 
former  f  pecially  uses  for  tightening  the  bands 
and  preventing  expansion  in  the  press,  the 
Gilm^n  puller,  which  no  one  can  deny  accomp- 
lishes its  object  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and  has  supplied  a 
want  lorg  felt  and  acknowledged  in  cotton 
compressing.  The  prices  of  the  American  Cot- 
ton Tie  Co.,  were  fixed  last  September  at  $3  36 
per  bundle,  the  usual  discount,  but  in  May  last, 
were  reduced  to  $2  50  for  cash  which  is  now  its 
regular  rate    The  Grip  Tie  sells  at  the  same, 


with  the  usual  d  so  unt,  atid  other  lies  with  slill 
heavier  discounts.  They  have  entirely  super- 
seded all  other  means  of  binding  the  cotton 
bales. 

JUTE  BAGGING.— For  the  season  of  1876-77 
the  market  hss  exhibited  some  fluctuations.  The 
market  opened  in  September  atl2^@13cfor 
round  lots  and  IS^c  for  job  lots  and  closed 
the  year  at  13%. 

I>'DIA  BAGGING.— The  market  opened  in 
September  at  12%c  per  yard  for  standard ;  but 
from  over  production  steadily  declined  until  it 
touched  its  lowest  point  in  January  with  sales 
down  to  U)4c.  An  advance  in  jute  butts  at 
Calcutta,  together  with  difficulty  of  procuring 
freight  room,  subsequently  canted  many  facto- 
ries in  the  east  and  west  to  suspend  manufac- 
turing and  quite  a  speculation  was  started  in 
March,  the  market  advancing  rapidly  to  13Xe, 
and  c  Oiing  yesterday  at  lo;^  with  a  strong  and 
decided  upward  tendency. 

BALING  TWIXE.— This  article  has  been  in 
steady  demand,  but  with  over  product'.on  has 
steadily  declined.  It  may  be  quoted  at  11@14c 
as  in  quality. 
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WOOL  Messrs.  B.  F.  Simms  &  son  report 

that  the  market  opened  rather  early  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Prices  were  very  low  and 
discouraging,  caused  by  the  general  depression 
of  trade  in  the  north  and  east,  there  being  large 
stocks  of  goods  on  sale  with  a  very  limited  de- 
mand at  low  prices ;  but  by  the  1st  of  June 
an  advance '  was  established  of  8@.9c  per 
pound  with  a  more  active  demand  than  has  been 
seen  for  several  years.  This  advance  was  wetl 
sustained  until  the  recent  Eailroad  strikes  al 
the  North,  which  checked  the  demand  and  the 
previous  tendency  to  higher  price?,  but  found 
all  the  markets  with  compsriiively  small  stocks. 
It  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  clip 
of  1877  is  much  less  than  last  year ;  but  is  in  a 
better  condition.  The  first  receipts  were  about 
thebegmning  of  April  and  consisted  of  Louisi- 
ana Clear  and  Burry  which  were  succeeded  by 
Lake  and  Texas  clips. 

LAKE  "WOOL.— The  quality  of  this  Wool  has 
been  greatly  neglected  by  the  raisers  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  now  much  inferior  to 
what  it  was  formerly.  We  advise  the  raisers  to 
give  more  attention  to  their  sheep  and  improv^ 
their  Wool?,  not  only  in  fineness,  but  in  length 
of  staple.  Lake  opened  at  24i^®25c,  at  which 
it  ruled  until  June  Ist,  when  it  advanced  to  26@ 
27c  and  ihen  rapidly  rose  to  30@32c,  before 
which  considerable  lots  were  bought  up  mostly 
on  Northern  account.  The  sales  reached  335,- 
COO  lbs  at  prices  ranging  from  24^@31i4c. 

LOUISIANA  CL^:AE.— I8  lighter  and  almost 
as  good  as  Lake  and  opened  this  year  at2 
24Xc,  but  soon  advanced  to  25@,25>^c,  when  a 
considerable  amount  was  bought  up  by  our 
Southern  Factories.  About  the  middle  of  June 
it  rapidly  rose  to  27@29c,  but  has  since  declined 
to  27@.2Sc,  which  are  now  the  ruling  prices. 
The  sales  re  ach  80,000  to  90,000  pounds  at  24® 
29c  mostly  to  Southern  Factories. 

LOUISIANA  BURllY.— Is  and  will  always 
be  considered  as  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
opened  this  year  at  12@V^c  with  little  demand, 
but  advanced  by  the  end  of  June  to  16@,17c 
since  which  it  has  dec'iaed  to  15i4@16c.  The 
sales  amount  to  about  110,000  to  125,000  fts  at 
prices  from  12®17c. 

TEXAS  WOOLS.— AH  opened  low  but  rapid- 
ly advanced  as  the  demand  increased.  They 
are  fast  becoming  preferred  to  the  California 
Wools. 


TEXAS  FINE  MEEINO.— Opened  about  the 
middle  ot  May  at  19@22c,  and  rapidly  advanced 
to  28@,30  for  fine  12  months  clips  and  25@,26c 
for  the  six  months  clip.  Before  the  rapid  ad- 
vance many  choice  lots  were  bought  up  mostly 
on  manufacturer's  account,  the  whole  clip 
being  moved  in  the  short  space  of  six  to  seven 
weeks.   The  sales  reach  198,000  ft>3  at  19%@,29c. 

MEXICAN  IMPEOVED  AND  MEXICAN 
CAEPET.— Opened  unexpectedly  dull  with  a 
limited  demand  at  from  15@16>ci'c,  Cut  ad- 
vanced to  17©18c  for  6  months  clip  and  2C@,21c 
for  12  months  clip.  These  Wools  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  used  quite  freely  by  our  Southern 
factories.  The  sales  amounted  to  about  395  ska, 
109,407  fi)s,  at  prices  from  15@21c.  The  market 
has  tiuce  declined  and  may  now  be  quoted 
at  16c. 

PULLED  AND  TUB- WASHED  WOOLS.— 
Have  been  again  neglected.  The  market  open- 
ed at  2-' @.25c  tor  round  lot?  of  Pulled  and  2S@, 
32c  for  Washed.  Pulled  may  now  be  quo  ed  at 
26@29c.  Tub  Washed  85@,42e.  The  sales 
amount  to  only  about  202  sks,  36,300  B>s. 

EECEIPTS.— The  receipts  this  year  has  been 
much  smaller  than  expected  and  are  as  follows: 
Lake  1925  eks,  390,000  Sbs;  La.  Clear  390  sks, 
111,000  lbs;  La.  Burry  673  sks,  150,000  lbs; 
Texas  Fine  740  sks,  198,000  B)s  ;  Mexican  Im- 
proved and  Mexican  Carpet  410  sl<8, 112,401  B)s; 
Pulled  and  Tub  Washed  236  sks  42,300  Sbs.  In 
all  our  total  receipts  amoimt  to  about  4,274 
sacks,  1,003,707  pounds. 

Stocks  on  hand  at  present  Sept.  1st,  1S77,  are 
about— Lake  256  sks,  55,000  5)3;  La.  Clear  74 
sks,  21,000  fl)8;  La.  Burry  112  sks,  25,000  fts ; 
Mexican  Carpet  15  sks,  3,000  a»s ;  Pulled  34  skd, 
5,500  ffi»3 ;  in  all  about  491  sks,  109,500  pounds, 
with  our  Fall  clip  to  hear  from. 

At  present  our  market  is  dfooping,  but  the 
prospects  for  the  Fall  trade  are  good. 

ESCULENTS  AND  FRUIT.— From  all  advi- 
ces so  far  received  from  our  correspondents. 
North  and  V>''esi-,  the  crop  ct  Potatoes  and 
Onions,  this  season  will  be  unu  ually  abundant, 
and  in  consequence,  a  low  ruling  of  prices  is 
1-oked  for,  although  the  demand  for  potatoes 
during  the  coming  planting  season  will  most 
undoubtedly  be  great,  owing  to  the  late  grand 
success  of  our  home  crop,  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  ia  quality,  and  proving  a  most  remu- 
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nerative  venture  for  our  planters,  who  generally, 
as  a  rule,  prefer  a  renewal  of  seed  each  season 
from  Northern  and  Wes  em  stock,  to  the  trou- 
ble of  yavinjf;  from  the  home  crop. 

As  regards  Apples,  our  advice,  so  far  have 
only  been  from  the  West,  where  a  smaller  crop 
than  last  year  is  reported  ;  should  the  same  be 
the  case  in  the  Northern  States  prie  8  will  rule 
high,  say  from  $2  00@-$5  00  ^  bbl,  as  regards 
quality  and  packing. 

CABBAGE— The  fall  crop  of  1876  was  not 
large  in  tha  West,  but  the  Louisiana  spring 
crop  of  1877  was  more  satisfactory.  Cabbage 
was  selling  in  our  market  last  fall  at  from 
$3  50  to  $7  per  crate,  but  prices  advanced 
gradually  in  winter,  when  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary sales  were  made  at  from  10c  up  to  30e 
^  head,  according  to  quality.  Prospects  for 
tlie  fall  crop  in  the  West  are  very  good,  and 
our  market  is  constantly  supplied  with  Western 
Cabbage,  which  fell  at  from  $2  to  $3  ^  crate, 
according  to  quali  y 

SOUR  KBOUT— The  supplies  have  been  libe- 
ral, and  with  a  moderate  demand  prices  have 
ruled  low,  say  from  $4  to  $6  ^  bbl.  Some  new 
has  arrived  from  the  West,  but  as  there  is  al- 
most no  demand,  sales  are  made  at  from  $5  to 
$5  50  ^  bbl. 

BEANS.— The  market  has  ruled  steady  and 
the  supplies  have  been  equal  to  the  demand 
until  the  past  month  when  from  a  complete  con- 
sumption of  stocks  north  and  we;  t  it  has  been 
diflScult  to  draw  suflacient  f  r  the  wants  of  our 
trade.  Northern  medium  have  been  very  steady 
ranging  through  the  fall  and  w  nter  at  4@4i4c, 


advancing  this  spring  to  5c  and  now  from  scar- 
city selling  at  S^c.  The  new  crop  will  come 
into  market  soon  and  is  reported  very  light.  If 
so,  prices  will  rule  much  higher.  White  and 
Eed  Kidneys  have  stood  all  the  eeason  at  5®, 
5>^c,  until  lately,  the  latter  being  very  scarce, 
have  advanced  to  e^^c.  Western  medium  and 
navy  have  been  slow  to  sell  owing  to  their  infe- 
rior quality  and  careless  handling,  a  fau:  aver- 
age of  the  market  for  the  year  has  been  £@4c. 
The  trade  are  unanimous  in  urging  their  friends 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  caretul  selection 
and  handling  of  the  article. 

HIDES— Influenced  by  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
Bide  market  has  fluctuated  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  current  year,  causing  a  very 
unsteady  trade.  The  extreme  views  of  sellers  left 
a  very  small  margin  for  profit,  but  in  order  to 
keep  moving,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war  and  the  consumption  of  stocks, 
lancers  met  these  views  under  the  prospect  of 
a  good  demand  for  their  produce  at  remunera- 
tive figures.  Tanners  who  have  been  working 
one-half  are  now  working  their  full  capacity 
producing  more  stock  than  is  required,  and 
have  in  a  measure  glutted  the  market.  We  can 
at  present,  however,  report  an  active  demand, 
with  prospects  of  a  continuance  for  several 
mon  h?. 

TALLOW— Early  in  the  eeason  stocks  were 
large,  but  since  the  beginnmg  ot  the  European 
war  large  quantities  have  been  exported, 
making  trade  in  a  healthy  condition,  with  an 
advance  of  ^^c  to  ^c.  We  now  report  stocks 
small,  with  prices  as  follows:  Country,  T@ 
IXc;  Ciiy,  814c. 


nvcis  OE]i_,i_i^2sr:BOTJS. 


NAYAL  STORES— This  branch  of  trade  shows 
a  decided  improvement.  The  receipts  show  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  Eosin  and  40  per  cent 
in  Spirits  Turpentine,  the  market  has  been 
fairly  active  at  an  average  price  of  |2  per  barrel 
for  the  lormer  and  35c  ^  gallon  for  the  latter. 
Exports  to  Europe  about  15,000  barrels  Eosin, 
which  fbow  a  decided  increase  over  any  years 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  low  rate  of 
freight  to  the  West  has  cnab'ed  us  to  compete 
success/ul'y  with  Mobile,  Wilmington  and 
Charleston,  and  ihe  increased  production  in  the 
section  near  Mobile  and  this  city  must  event- 
ually draw  buyers   from  Europe    and  the 


West  to  look  to  this  market,  M'here  they 
may  expect  low  freights  and  can  have  their 
orders  executed  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
local  trade  in  Spirits  Turpentine  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  due  to  our  people  repairing 
houses  and  erecting  new  ones,  expecting  better 
times  in  the  near  future.  The  sales  to  the  local 
trade  are  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year.  The 
market  closed  at  83Xc,  or  414c  higher  than 
correspondiog  time  last  year.  Compared  with 
this  time  last  year.  Rosin  has  declined  25c  in  the 
lower  grades,  50c  in  the  medium  and  75c@$l  in 
the  higher.    Quotations  nominal. 

OAK  STAVES.— Messrs.  Bobet  Brothers 
report  the  stock  on  haad  at  about  2,735,000 
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pieces.  The  business  ia  the  article  has  been 
only  moderate.  The  receipts  at  our  port  have 
been  liberal,  commanding  good  prices,  but 
owinff  to  the  small  European  demand,  ship- 
ments have  been  much  less  than  was  generally 
expected  and  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  here 
is  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade ;  the 
latest  advices  from  Europe  are  not  favorable, 
representing  large  stocks  at  all  the  ports  with 
but  a  limited  demand  and  declining  prices. 

UOSS— Prices  of  rough  has  averaged  high- 
er, while  manufactured  has  sold  at  nearly  Ic  ^ 
Jb  lower  than  in  previous  years.  So  low  indeed 
have  prices  been  running  that  the  business  of 
the  year  has  been  nnsatisfactory,  and  unless 
there  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  East  and  the 
West  the  outlook  is  anything  but  promising  to 
manufacturers. 

LUMBER— The  Lumber  business  at  the  Ba- 
sins has  been  more  satisfactory  to  dealers  than 
for  the  past  few  years. 

Pine— Prices  have  ruled  uniformly  low,  but 
owing  to  cheaper  manufacture  and  low 
freights  from  the  mills  on  Mississippi  Sound, 
there  has  been  a  fair  margin  for  profits.  Stocks 
ample  and  supply  large 

Ctpeess— (Stockton  Mills)— Has  advanced 
from  $16  to  $25  ^  M  fee  ,  the  latter  being  the 
present  cargo  prices,  an  \  is  in  active  demand 
Stocks  very  ligbt  in  yards  and  supply  of  choice 
and  prime  quality  limited.  During  the  past 
winter  and  spring  there  was  no  overflow  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Mississipoi  Kiver  or  in  Alabama 
sufficient  to  float  large  timber.  Only  sma'l  and 
inferior  was  run,  leaving  our  mills  along  the 
Mississippi  Biver  front  with  no  stock  of  choice 
and  prime,  but  an  abundance  of  lower  grades. 

Black  Walnut- The  receipts  have  been 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  nearly  all  has 
been  exported  to  Europe.  There  is  now  here 
about  a  half  million  feet  awaiting  shipment 

Poplar— The  stock  on  hand  is  ample  and  of 
choice  quality. 

White  Oak— Receipts  fair  during  the  year, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe.   Our  yards  have  ample  stocks. 

Cottonwood  —  Pi.eceipts  ani  consumption 
large.  Mostly  used  for  boxes.  Good  stocks  on 
hand. 

COAL.— The  fol'owine  tables  do  not  include 
boats  and  barges  dropped  on  the  coast  by  tows 
bound  for  New  Orleans. 

The  arrivals,  consumption  and  wholesale 
prices  of  Coal  given  on  the  first  of  each  month 
are  for  the  month  previous. 

1  87  0  . 

Stock  on    Arri-  Consump 
hand.     vals.  tion. 


Jan.  1 

Feb.  h 

Mar,  1 

April  1 


.IPO 
.195 
.158 
.122 


May 
June 
July 
Auff. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch- 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Jan-." 

Feb.. 
Mar. 
Apr . 
May. 
June 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept, 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec  . 


1..107 
1..108 
1. .107 
1..128 
1..176 
1..175 
1..165 
1..155 
1..203 
1..184 
1..158 

1..137 


1875 


Total. 


Wholesale 
Price, 
per  Bbl 

45  ® 

38  @ 
30  @ 


40  @ 
40  @ 
35,32ito35 
35  @  37>^ 
37)^® 
35  @ 


238 


1..127 
1..184 
1..219 
1..203 
1..190 
1..167 
1..149 
1..118 


5  15 


Total. 


2  2 


61 
1877 


137 
115 
,134 


28  @  30 


28  @  30 


@  - 


45  @ 
57^® 

40  @ 

35  @ 

30  @ 

32  @ 

32  @ 


57>^ 
40 


32^ 
32>$ 


Total  205    55  189  57 

N.  B.— Small  boats  are  classed  as  barges. 


RETAIL 
fRICE. 


STEAMBOAT 
PRICE. 


5  o  as  c  ? 


11  1  I  M  I  1  §S' 

T  o\  <at  'JT 


>oooocor 


MM  gSSSS^? 


MM  gggSiSg^SSS 


The  following  are  the  highest  and  lowest  prices 
from  Jan.  1,  1870,  to  Aug,  1,  1876,  mclasive  : 

Aug  - 1 
75.  76  1877 


'71-  '72. 
1  00  1  50 
50  52i 


'73. 
1  00 
50 


1  50 


1  00 

70 


1  50  1 


50 


1  00 

60 


45 

2n 


30  57i 
27i  30 


1  00 


Wholesale. 

Highest  

Lowest  

Steamboat- 
Highest...., 

Lowest  ,  00 

Retail- 
Highest   2  00 

Lowest   75     85  85 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received 
200  000  bbls  St.  Bernard  Coal,  which  has  met 
with  great  favor  and  a  ready  sale  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  At  wholesale  from  September  to 
June  inclusive  30c  ^  bbl,  in  July  and  August 
82c;  to  steamboats  in  September  25c,  October 
25@,27Hc,  November  80@33c,  December  30® 
50c,  January  50@60c,  February  45®&0c,  March 
40@45c,  April  to  July  inclusive  30c,  August  80 
@,40c;  at  retail,  in  September  to  Novemb  er  in 
elusive  45c,  in  December  45@75c,  in  January  65 
@T5c,  in  February  50@65c.  in  March  to  June 
50c,  in  July  and  August  55c, 

DRI  GOODS.— Our  wholesa'e  dealers  in  view 
of  the  necesity  of  boldly  meeting  Northern  com 
petition,  have  manfully  accepted  the  situation 
and  reduced  prices  until  their  profits  on  their 
large  investments  of  capital  and  usual  business 
hazard,  amount  to  little  more  than  a  fkir  com- 
mission. One  firm  in  particular,  Measrs,  Wal- 
lace, Gary  &  Co.,  have  notonly  conducted  their 
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business  upon  a  cash  and  short  time  basis, 
which  are  essential  to  minimum  prices,  but  have 
gone  still  further,  and  guaranteed  to  their  cus- 
tomers cheap  freight  by  the  Ked  Eiver  boats, 
that  is,  what  are  called  one  card  rates,  during 
low  water,  themselves  payinsc  the  difference 
when  higher  rates  are  exacted.  This  presents 
great  advantages  to  the  trade  of  the  Red  Fdver 
and  the  Ouachita.  Not  only  this,  they  will  ship 
Tia  Galveston  to  any  point  in  Texas  or  North 
Louisiana,  at  less  than  the  rates  from  any  West- 
ern city.  Not  less  deserving  of  mention  in  mark- 


ing the  progress  of  the  trade,  is  the  well  known 
house  of  Sam'l  L.  Boyd,  who  rep  rts  the  market 
as  follows : 

The  Dry  Goods  Market  has  b  en  more  active 
than  the  previous  three  years.  The  prospects 
for  this  comidg  season  are  good,  on  account  of 
the  general  good  news  of  the  cotton  crop  partic- 
ularly through  Louifiana.  "We  think  country 
merchants  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  get 
their  stock  from  this  city  rather  than  to  get  it 
from  North  or  West,  as  prices  are  cut  down  by 
our  jobbers  to  a  mere  percentage. 


The  bads  of  our  foreign  freight  market 
for  the  pasi.  year  consisted  in  round  num- 
bers of  1,206,000  bales  cotton,  (a  decrease  of 
155,000,)  8000  hogsheads  tobacco,  (a  decrease  of 
7000),  355,000  sacks  oil  cake,  (an  increase  of  IS,- 
000,)  15,000  barrels  oil,  (an  increase  of  3,300,) 
35,000  barrels  flour,  (a  decrease  of  59,000,)  106,- 
000  bushels  wheat,  (an  increase  of  20,000  bush- 
els, 2,776,000  bushels  corn  (an  increase  of  1,- 
346,000),  2,000  tierces  lard,  (an  increase  of  700,) 
and  5,103,000  ttaves,  (an  increase  of  1,708,000.) 
The  coastwise  trade,  including  foreign  gulf 
ports,  consisted  of  191  bales  cotton,  2,000  hogs- 
heads tobacco,  34,700  hogsheads  sugar,  132,600 
barrels  molasses,  38,000  sacks  oil  cake,  84,500 
barrels  rice,  537,000  hides,  4,600  barrels  oil,  169,- 
000  barrels  flour,  1,010,000  bushels  corn,  22,000 
barrels  corn  meal,  74,00l>  sacks  oats,  35,000 
sacks  bran,  5,800  barrels  pork,  10,700  casks  ba- 
con, 1,100  barrels  beef,  7,300  tierces  lard,  15,400 
barrels  whiskey,  113,000  bags  coffee,  52,000  bar- 
rels potatoes,  30,000  bales  wool  and  300,000 
staves.  The  sugar,  molasses,  oil  cake,  rice,  oil, 
flour,  oats,  potatoes,  wool  and  staves  showing 
an  iLicrease,  and  oi-her  articles  a  decrease.  The 
figures  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  cot  on 
and  tobacco,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  corn 
and  some  other  articles,  but  on  the  whole  the 
offerings  have  not  been  sufficient  to  excite 
mu(^  animation  in  the  market,  which  in  fact 
has  been  dragging,  aud  ratts  have  ruled  a 
shade  lower  than  last  year.  In  this,  however, 
other  markets  have  been  still  more  unfavorab'.e 
to  the  shipping  interest,  and  American  ship 
owners  Lave  had  but  little  encouragement  in  en- 
deavoring to  lessen  the  predominance  obtained 
by  foreign  bottoms.  In  1S60  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  imports  into  the  United  Slates  were  made 


in  American  ships,  and  35  per  cent  in  foregn' 
now  only  25  per  cent  is  in  American  bottoms 
and  75  per  cent  in  foreign.  This  remarkable 
revolution  can  only  be  attributable  to  foreign 
ships  being  sailed  with  greater  economy  and 
costing  less.  With  lighter  running  expenses 
and  less  interest  on  capital,  the  foreign  ship 
owner  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  the 
American,  of  which  he  has  promptly  availed 
himself  Had  the  carrying  trade  been  active, 
or  the  supply  of  tonnage  limited,  those  fleets 
under  foreign  flags  seeking  our  ports'  for  enr.- 
ployment  might  have  been  materially  lees — but 
the  reverse  being  the  case,  there  has  been  a 
constant  pressure  of  the  freight  room  supply  on 
the  demand.  At  the  same  time  this  additional 
tonnage  has  suffered  from  a  general  shrink- 
age of  the  commercial  movement.  Taking 
the  imports  of  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New 
York  as  an  exsmple,  we  find  that  in  1S60 
they  amounted  to  $103,927,000;  in  1865  to  $71- 
589,752;  in  1-70  to  $109,498,623;  m  1871  to 
$132,480,377;  in  1872  to  $136,831,602;  in  1S73  to 
$114,160,465;  in  1874  to  $106,520,453;  in  1S75 
to  $99,816,025,  and  in,1876  to  $80,716,163.  This 
indicates  a  large  diminution  in  the  foreign 
trade,  in  which  the  American  marine  has  un- 
doubtedly suffered  more  from  the  shrinkage 
than  the  foreign.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  falling  off  has  been  partly  made  up  by 
the  shipment  of  grain,  provis  ons  and  petro- 
leum. Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  result 
has  been  unfavorable.  Uut  our  Western  friends 
should  never  overlook,  the  fact  exhibited  year 
after  year,  that  in  our  own  port  a  scarcity  of 
tonnage  is  at  once  telegraphed  to  both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  po  ts,  and  is  generally  prompt- 
ly responded  to  by  a. sufficient  number  of  ves- 
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sels  being  ordered  here  to  supply  the  demand. 
In  fact,  every  season  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
whatever  be  the  volume  of  produce  sent  to  this 
market  from  the  West  for  transhipment,  it  will 
rarely  fail  to  find  an  ample  supply  of  freight 
room.  At  the  very  period  when  the  supplies  of 
freight  are  most  abundant  in  our  port,  the 
Northern  ports  are  blocked  by  ice,  and  their 
ships  will  be  sent  hiiher  to  any  number  that 
may  be  required . 

Taking  Cotton  to  Liverpool  as  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  market,  we  find  that  it 
opened  in  September  at  >^d.  by  sail  and  9-16d. 
by  steam,  wh'ch  continued  to  be  the  ruling  rate 
by  steam  until  January,  when  it  declined  to 
7-16d,  the  rate  by  sail  in  the  meantime  having 
slightly  weakened  in  October,  after  which  it 
coatinued  steady  until  reduced  to  13-82© '5-82d 
in  January.  In  March  the  sail  rate  declined  to 
13-32d  and  the  steam  rate  to  %d,  and  in  April 
the  sail  rate  to  5-16d  and  the  steam  to  ll-32d, 
which  were  the  lowest  regular  rates  of  the 
year,  exceptional  cases  constani.ly  occurring  in 
which  a  fraction  was  conceded  in  order  to  fil 


up.  In  May,  masters  succeeded  in  forcing  up 
the  rates  to  J^d  by  both  sail  and  steam,  but  in 
June  their  combination  broke,  and  the  market 
receded  to  %d,  which  has  since  been  the  nomi- 
nal rate  against  last  year .  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  advantages  of  solid  compressing,  ship 
owners  would  have  suffered  more  severely,  but 
it  is  manitest  that  when  a  ship  can  stow  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  of  cotton,  she  will  realize  as 
large  a  freight  for  %d  as  from  )4d  under  slack 
compressing.  Even  with  solid  compressing  )id 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  living  rate, ' 
but  at  its  parity  ihere  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  whatever  demand  may  ever  arise  for 
the  shipment  of  grain  and  other  Western  pro- 
duct?. We  refer  to  our  prel:minary  for  our 
views  on  the  success  of  the  Jetties,  but  inde- 
pendently otihem  more  vigorous  and  constant 
dredging  has  deepened  the  channel  of  the 
Southwest  Pass.  There  have  consequently  been 
much  fewer  detentions  at  the  bar  than  formerly, 
and  we  have  good  reason  lo  believe  that  the  day 
for  such  delays  has  passed,  and  that  in  the  fu- 
ture our  commercial  marine  will  find  a  safe  and 
unobstructed  outlet  to  the  galf. 


In  our  last  annual  review  we  stated  that 
contrary  to  public  expectationlthe  year  1875-76 
had  differed  in  its  general  features  but  lit- 
tle from  the  year  previous,  its  chief  char- 
acteristics being  the  large  amount  of  idle 
capital  awaiting  a  revival  of  trade,  the  regular 
movement  of  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
require  all  the  facilities  that  its  entire  volume 
could  furnish.  The  past  year  presents  some- 
what similar  features.  Trade,  although  rather 
more  active,  has  no*,  materially  exceeded  its 
previous  limits.  There  has  consequen  ly  been 
only  a  moderate  supply  of  regular  business 
paper  and,  apart  from  the  amount  required  for 
the  movement  ot  the  crops,  the  banks  have 
found  their  business  less  profitable  than  might 
have  been  fdirly  expected  from  the  extent  of 
their  resources.  In  fact,  the  returns  of  the 
Clearing  House  Association  hs^e  at  times  shown 
some  shrinkage  in  the  movement.  Under  these 
circumstances  while  the  banks  have  readily  ac- 
cepted all  short  business  paper,  little  of  that 
description  has  been  offered  outside,  the  actual 
supp'y  on  the  street  consisting  of  descriptions, 
which,  although  sound,  are  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  regular  banking  business.  Such  paper, 
however,  has  been  in  cons  ant  r.  quest  by 


private  capitalists  and  dealers  and,  with  th® 
supply  of  money  exceeding  the  demand,  rates 
m  the  open  market  have  shown  unusual  stead- 
iness and  regularity. 

At  the  North  we  find  similar  features,  but 
from  the  reports  of  approved  financial  authori- 
ties, we  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  are  other 
elements  than  shrinkage  in  trade  which  under- 
lie its  monetary  affairs,  and  that  the  restricted 
limits  of  the  New  Orleans  movement  is  really 
indicative  of  a  much  sounder  basis  than  exists 
in  many  other  financial  centre*.  With  the 
promise  of  abundant  crops,  not  only  of  cotton, 
sugar  and  rice,  but  of  corn  and  wheat,  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  South  is  auspicious  of 
plenty  and  prosperity.  The  cultivation  of  our 
principal  staples  has  been  less  expensive  to  the 
planter,  food  has  been  cheaper  than  for  many 
years,  mess  pork  which  in  previous  years  ruled 
as  high  $32  ^  bbl  is  now  quoted  at  $13  50  and 
corn  which  at  one  time  commanded  in  our 
market  $1  25  ^  bushel  now  rules  at  58@  60c, 
while  in  some  parts  of  Louisiana  planters  have 
raised  more  than  they  require  for  their  home 
consumption,  and  could  hardly  sell  their  surplus 
at  over  25@,30c  ^  bushel.  We  refer  to  these 
facts  to  show  the  solid  substratum  on  which 
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our  commerce  rests,  and  that  when  the  supplies 
of  goods  are  approaching  exhaustion,  there  will 
surely  arise  an  active  demand  from  solvent  con- 
sumers, at  last  Inaugurating  the  revival  in 
trade  for  which  we  have  been  looking  so 
eagerly.  Wden  this  occurs,  and  it  seems  to  bo 
near  at  hand,  we  shall  witness  more  activity  in 
commerce,  larger  supplies  of  business  paper 
issued  on  legitimate  trade  and  renewed  anima- 
ion  in. our  bank  parlois. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  our  monetary  af- 
fairs we  cannot  omit  noticing  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  financial  condition  of  our  city 
government,  its  greater  economy  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  Premium 
Bond  settlement  of  the  bonded  debt. 

The  organization  of  the  New  Orleans  Water 
Works  Company  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  having  $500,000  of  the  Waterworks 
Bonds  cancelled  before  the  Company  can  enter 
upon  its  franchises.  The  entire  amount  now 
outstanding  is  a  lit  le  over  $800,0.  0,  and  as  there 
is  now  offering  about  J460,000,  it  can  sa'^ely  be 
assumed  that  the  Company  will  soon  go  into 
operation. 

The  effect  on  the  city  finance  i  of  this  transfer 
of  the  Waterworks  will  be  very  marked  and 
beneficial.  The  bonded  debt  will  be  reduced 
$800,000  in  bonds,  and  the  balance  of  the  stock, 
$1,200,000,  will  be  applied  to  the  floating  debt, 
so  that  the  total  redaction  will  be  at  least  two 
million  dollars. 

The  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt  to  the 
amount  above  s'ated,  will  reduce  the  total  of 
that  class  of  indebtedness  to  $19,000,000  or  less, 
and  as  the  Premium  Bond  plan  is  based  on  a 
scale  of  $20,000,000,  it  follows  that  the  city  will 
be  enabled  to  increase  their  drawings,  without 
any  addition  to  the  annual  revenue  applied  to 
that  object. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  I.  N.  MajTiard,  man- 
ager of  the  New  Orleans  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  foUoM'ing  statement  of  the  clear- 
ings and  balances  for  the  years  ending  June  1st, 
18T3-T4-75-T6-T7  : 

Clearings. 
1R72-T3  $.501,716,239  06 

1873-  74   476,235,854  96 

1874-  75    406,829,492  01 

1875-  76   426,266,105  59 

1876-  77   414,527,870  21 

GOLD  has  ruled  considerably  lower  than  last 
year,  and  notwithstanding  some  irregularity 
from  political  influences  at  home  and  abroad, 
yet,  under  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  has 
shown  a  general  decline  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  touching  within  the  past 
month  the  lowest  point  since  the  war.  The 
course  of  the  market  is  indicated  by  the  following 


which  show  tlie  extremes  monthly  compared 
with  last  year : 

NEW  ORLEANS.  NEW  YORK. 

1875-76. 

Lowest.  Highest.  Lowest.  Highest. 
Sept....ll3X         il7Ji         114>^  1173^ 

Oct  1143^         11714         11454;  117% 

Nov  114%         II61/2         114^  116 

Dec  1121/2         1151^         112%  115 

Jan....  112%         113K         II21/2  IIS^A 

Feb  112%         114X         112%  114% 

March.. .113%         115  113%  114% 

April...  113  114  112%  113% 

May  112%         113%         112^  113% 

June..  .112  113  111%  112% 

July.  ..1111^  112%  111/2  112% 
August..  110%         112  109%  112 

1S76-77. 

Sept  109% 

Oct  109 

Nov  109 

Dec  107% 

Jan  ....  105>^ 
Feb  ... .  104% 
March..  104% 
April...  1041/2 

May  106% 

June  ...  104% 
July....  105 
August.  .104% 
EXCHANGE 


1101/2 
1111/2 
111% 
109% 
107% 
104% 
10514 
104% 
107>^ 
106% 
105% 
105% 

In  sympathy  with  the  course 
of  Gold  and  bills  at  New  York,  Foreign  Ex- 
cliange  has  ruled  at  irregular  and  much  lower 
rates  than  last  year,  while  Domestic  Exchange 
on  New  York  lias  been  higher  than  for  several 
years,  and  for  a  longer  period  at  an  unusual 
part  of  the  season.  


1091/2 
109 
108% 
107 
1051^ 
1041/2 
104  >^ 
104% 
106% 
104% 
1051^ 
104 


11  OK 
110 
110 
109 
107% 
105% 
10514 
1071/2 
10714 
105% 
105% 
105% 


PRICES  OF    COMMERCIAL  STERLING 


Lowest. 
Septembe-...  52H 
October   5203-^ 


November.. 
Decembar- 
January.  .. 
February. . 

March  

April  

May  

June  ,. 

July. 


5143 
508 
507 
5(2 
501 
504% 
5 '-6)2 
507 
507 


August   497 


-77. 

Highest. 
532 
.  521 
5i0 
518% 
513 
510 
507 
519% 
519% 
513 
510 
5081^ 


1875-76. 
Lowest.  Highest. 


550 
542 
5-13 
£40 
538 
543% 
549>2 
545 
546 
544 
543 
53S 


55b 
553 
550 
549 
543; 
551 
554 
550 
5491 
548 
3461 
545 


Balances. 
$!^8,933,605  49 
52,751,419  S6 
45,293,424  66 
47,937,793  62 
47,290,575  14 


PRICES  OF  COMMERCIAL  FRANCS. 


1876-77. 
Lowest.  Highest. 


1875-76. 
Lowest.  Highest. 


4^1)4 


September. .. 

October  

November... 
December. . . . 
January  . . . 
February.... 

March   501 J4 

April   496J4 

May   487% 

June  

luly   495 

August   502% 


497% 

500 


478% 
475 
4J-0 
486% 
49:^% 
492% 
4^6  li 
482% 
483% 
4^*1^4 
4921^ 
495 


4*0 

465 

4fc-6i4 

46614 

466% 

462% 

459% 

463% 

46'2% 

467}^ 

4/634. 


PRICES  OF  NEW  YORK 
SIGHT. 


400 

458% 

458% 

458% 

460 

456% 

453% 

458% 

461 

461% 

465 

466% 


COMMERCIAL 


Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec... 

Jan  

Feb.... 
March. 
April.. 
May... 
Jane. . 
July  .. 
Aug. . . 


187( 
Lowest. 
.   38  ttis. 
,  %dis. 
.    %  dis. 
.  9-16  (lis. 
.  7-16  dis. 
.  par. 
.3-16  pre. 
.9-32  pre. 
.   H  pre. 
.1-16  pre. 
.    ij(  me. 
.1-16  pre. 


Highest. 

%  pre. 
5-16  pre. 
5-16  dis- 
7-16  dis. 

par. 
3-lHdi?. 
5-16  pre. 
5-16  pre. 
pre. 
%  pre. 
3-16  pre. 

34  pre. 


1875-76. 
Lowest.  Highest 


34  <lif. 

%di9. 

3i  dig. 

%  dis. 
7-16  (lis. 

l-le  db. 
par 
3 8  pre. 
%  pre. 

3-16  pre. 

3-16  pre. 


5-f6  pre. 
5-16  dis. 
%  dis. 

3-16  dis. 

par. 
1-32  pre. 

8-  16  pre. 

9-  3^'  pre. 
34  pre. 
%pre. 
H  pre. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


MARKET— 1S76-77. 


The  following  dividends  were  declared  during 
the  year  by  Insurance  Companies,  viz  : 
;  The  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  after  setting 
aside  $10,000  to  the  reserve  fund  frona  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31st,  1S76,  a  cash  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  net  earned  participating  premiums, 
and  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock ;  the  Mer- 
chants Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  81st,  1S77,  5  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock,  and  a  cash  dividend  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
net  earned'participating  premiums ;  the  Crescent 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  lor  the  year  ending  April 
30th,  1S77,  10  'per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and 
a  cash  dividend  of  20  per  cent  on  the  net  earned 
participating  premiums;  the  Factors'  and  Traders' 
insurance  Co.,  for  the  year  ending  April  80th, 
1877, 10  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  20  per 
per  cent  on  the  net  earned. participating  pre- 
miums ;  the  New  Orleans  Insurffnce  Association, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec  31st,  1S76, 10  per  cent 
on  the  capital  stock  of  $30  per  share  ;  the  Teu- 
tonia  Insurance  Co.,  10  per  cent  on  the  paid  in 
capital  for  the  16  months  ending  Dec.  31st,  1S76, 
and  also  a  cash  dividend  of  15  per  cent  on  the 
net  earned  participating  premiums,  prior  to  the 
1st  of  June,  1876  ;  the  Mechanics'  and  Traders' 
Insurance  Co.,  for  the  year  ending  August  31st, 
1876, 10  per  cent  interest  on  the  paid  in  capital, 
2i/£  per  cent  dividend  on  the  same,  and  20  per 
cent  on  the  net  earned  participating  premiums, 
all  of  which  was  paid  on  full  paid  ttock  or  credit- 
ed on  notes  on  stock  part  paid  ;  tlie  Germania 
Insiirance  Co.,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st. 
1876,  $5  per  share  ;  the  Lafayette  Insurance  Co.,, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  Slst,  1876,  $6  30  per 
share,  credited  on  the  90  per  cent  etock  notes 
held  by  the  Company  ;  the  Hope  Insurance  Co., 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st  187G,  $5  per  share; 
the  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.,  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31st,  1876, 10  per  cent  annual  interest  on 
paid  in  capital,  5  per  cent  to  reserve  fund,  10  per 
cent  to  credit  of  the  Firemen's  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, 5  per  cent  interest  dividend  on  paid  in 
capital  and  20  per  cent  ca-h  dividend  paid  to 
participating  insurers,  not  stockholders,  all  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  placed  to  credit  of  stock 
notes  ;  the  New  Orleans  Insurance  Co.  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  dividends  :  5  per  cent  Dec. 
8l8t,  1876  and  5  per  cent  June  30th,  1877  ;  the 
Hibemia  Insurance  Co.,  for  the  year  ending 
April  30th,  1877, 10  per  cent  interest  on  paid  in 
capital,  2  per  cent  dividend  on  the  same,  20  per 
cent  dividend  on  all  premiums  paid  by  stock- 
holders, making  with  rebate  35  per  cent  returned 
to  stockholders  on  premiums,  dividends  on  un- 
paid stock  placed  to  credit  of  stock  notes  ;  the 
Peoples  InsTirance  Co.,  for  the  year  ending  June 
80th  187T,  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  etock  and  5 
per  cent  on  the  net  earned  participating  pre- 
mius,  in  addition  to  the  rebate  of  15  per  cent 
previously  given  ;  th  '^-tome  Insurance  Co.,  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1876,  5  per  cent  on 
ciipital  stock.   


The  Factors'  and  Traders'  Insurance  Co.  has 
reduced  its  capital  stock  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Conmiercial  Insurance  Company  went  in- 
to liquidation  March  31st,  1877,  and  has  already 
])aid  50  per  cent  in  dividends  to  stockholders. 
The  par  value  of  the  stock  was  $100. 

The  Germania  National  Bank  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  6  per  cent  on  Dec.  29th,  and  6  per  cent 
June  29th  ;  the  State  National  Bank  4  per  cent 
June  30th  ;  the  Canal  Bank  4  per  cent  Dec.  26th 
and  4  per  cent  June  25th ;  ihe  Louisiana  Nation- 
al Bank  5  per  cent  Dec.  30th  and  5  per  cent  June 
30th  ;  tlie  Metropolitan  Loan  and  Savings  Bank 
6  per  cent  Dec.  14th  and  6  per  cent  June  14th  ; 
the  Union  National  Bank  5  per  cent  Dec.  29th 
and  5  per  cent  June  29th  ;  the  Southern  Bank 
4  per  cent  Jan.  2d  and  4  per  cent  June  30th ;  the 
Mutual  National  Bank  4  per  cent  Dec.  29tli  and 
4  per  cent  June  29  th;  the  New  Orleans  National 
Bank  4  per  cent  Dec.  29th  and  4  per  cent  June 
26th ;  the  Louisiana  Savings'  Bank  and  Safe 
Deposit  Co.,  3  per  cent  interest  (to  Savings'  De- 
partment) Jan.  1st  and  3  per  cent  July  1st ;  the 
Louisiana  Savings  Bank  3  per  cent  interest  (to 
Savings  Department)  Nov.  1st  and  3  per  cent 
May  1st ;  tlie  Citizen's  Savings'  Bank  6  per  cent 
dividend  Dec.  31st  and  6  per  cent  June  30th  ; 
and  6  per  cent  per  annnum  intesrest  (to 
-avings  Department)  ;  tbe  Working-men's 
Bank  4  per  cent  dividend  Dec.  29th  and  4 
per  cent  June  30th  and  3  per  cent  interest 
(to  Savings  Department)  Jan.  1st  and  3  per  cent 
July  1st ;  the  Peo])le's  Bank  4  per  cent  Jan.  2d 
and  4  per  cent  June  30th ;  the  Ilibernia  Nation- 
al Bank  4  per  cent  Dec.  30th  and  4  per  cent 
June  30th  ;  the  New  Orleans  Gas  Light  Co.,  6 
per  cent  Dec.  24th  and  4  per  cent  June  30th  ;  the 
Sugar  Shed  Co.,  5  per  cent  Jan.  11th,  5  per  cent 
Feb.  9th,  5  per  cent  April  12th  and  5  per  cent 
Jure  14th;  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  Co.,  6 
per  cent  Dec.  31st  and  7  per  cent  June  30th  ; 
the  Levee  Steam  Cotton  Press  4  per  cent 
March  8th  ;  the  Louisiana  Oil  Co.,  15  per  cent 
Dec.  28th  and  15  per  cent  April  11th ;  the 
Bienville  Oil  Co.,  15  per  cent  Jan.  10th  and  15 
per  cent  April  2Sth ;  the  Crescent  Oil  Co.,  15 
per  c^nt  April  25th  and  15  per  cent  June 
18th;  tlie  Jefferson  City  Gas  Lighi  Co.,  8  per  cent 
Dec.  12th  and  3  per  cent  July  7th;  the  Carrollton 
Railroad  Co.,  2^2  per  cent  Oct.  2d,  2|^  per  cent 
Jan.  2d,  2}4  per  cent  April  4th  and  2i^  per  cent 
July  7th  ;  the  New  Orleans  City  Railroad  Co., 
3  per  cent  Sept.  13th,  3  per  cent  Dec.  13th,  3  per 
cent  March  14th  and  3  per  cent  June  13th  ;  the 
St.  Charles  Street  Railroad  Co.,  3  per  cent  Sept. 
29th,  3  per  cent  Jan.  13th,  3  per  cent  April  14th 
and  3  per  cent  July  13th  ;  the  Orleans  Railroad 
Co.,  $1  per  share  Dec.  11th  and  2  per  cent  June 
14th. 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank  has  reduced  its 
capita!  stock  from  $50^,000  to  $400,000. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL  KEVIEW, 


The  following  dividend3  have  been  declared 
by  Banks  in  liquidation  : 

The  Teutonia  National  Bank  $4  per  share 
November  13th,  makin§j  thus  far  $40  per  share 
to  stockliolders ;  the  New  Orleans  National 
Banking  Association  15  per  cent  Sept.  1ST7. 
niakmg  thus  far  30  per  cent  to  depositors  ;  the 
Bank  of  America  9  per  cent,  second  dividend, 
June  25th,  total  thus  far  to  creditors  44  per  cant. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  Sept.  1S7C,  the  Crescent  City 
National  Bank  had  declared  60  per  cent  in 
dividends  to  depositors,  and  the  First  National 
Bank  65  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  oil  appears 
to  have  been  remarkably  successful,  some  of  the 
Companies  having  declared  dividends  of  30  per 
cent  and  placed  30  per  cent  to  their  reserve  fund, 
and  several  new  Companies  have  been  or- 
ganized. 

The  31st  of  August  is  a  date  indicating  more 
approximately  the  mean  value  of  Stocks  and 
Bonds  than  any  other  time  of  the  year,  from  its 
being  the  period  tlien  when  an  interregnum 
exists  be  twee  a  the  dull  and  the  business  season 
in  securities,  and  when  stocks  are  nearly  all 
quoted  ex  dividend  and  bonds  ex  coupon. 

QUOTATIONS  of  STOCKS  a>t>  BONDS. 


> 

Sis 


> 


STREET  RAILROADS. 

CarroUton  

Crescent  City  


St.  CharlesjStreet  

MISCKLLANEOrS  STOCKS. 

Bienville  Oil  Works  

C.  C.  Slaughter  House. . . 

JefFerson  City  Gas  

Louisiana  Ice  Co  

Louisiana  Levee  Co.  pif 


r  ouisiana  Oil  Co  

Le^ee  Cotton  Press  

New  Orleans  Gas  L.  Co. 


76 

26 

113 

26 

16 

10 

8 

I&414 

13S 

145 

1514 

23  8 

75 

72>^ 

76  ji 

150 

19 

24 

60 

IS 

ii" 

12 

100 

so" 

75 

70 

lO.") 

112 

40 

37J^ 

33 

I2OV0 

126 

71_ 

io 

S5 

37 

44 

52 

53 

32 

83 

S3 

38 

33 

33 

35H 

33 

35 

42 

331/^ 

33 

3214 

33 

351/2 

33 

321/2 

33 

G5 

33 

83 

33 

Canal   89  >^  94 

Citizens   57  62i^ 

Citizens  Savings   103  112 

Germania   1351^^  125 

Hibernia   65  62 

Lafayette   25)^'  15 

Louisiana  Savings   5714  1-2 

Louisiana  >''ational  ..  103  106 

Mechanics  &  Traders   16  10 

Metro.,  Loan  &  .^avings.  104  100 

Mutual  National   SO}^  mi 

New  Orleans  National. . .  74^4 

People's   26^4  25 

Southern   4514  33 

State   671.^  65 

Union   41 14  1i 

Workingman's   9  13J^ 

INSUEAXCES  COilPAKIES. 

Crescent   63 

Factors'  &  Traders'   So  92)4 

Germania   40  52 

Hibernia   7914 

Home   20^  20 

Hope   2^^  40 

Merchants'   biy^  48 

Mechanics'  &  Traders' . .  67H  73 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass...  21  »4  23 

New  (Orleans  Ins  Co   28  23 

People's   5 

Sun   76  90 

Union   32  40 


95H 

721.^ 
112  ' 
113 

&3 

15 
100 
1091^ 

10 

95 

85 

SO 

46 

44 

75 
18i£ 


50 
42 
79 

231/2 


STATE  B'lKDS. 

Old  6,  7  and  S  per  cent*.. 
Consolidated  7  per  ceats. 

CITY  BOSDS. 

Premium  

Consolidated  old  6  ^  cts. 

*  "  gold  7  ^  cts. 

*  Eailroads  6  ^  cts  

*  TTater  Works  5  ^  cts. 

*  Seven  per  cents  old  

*  Seven  per  cents  new.. 

*  Ten  per  cents  

*  Street  Imp.  7-30  per  cts 
Wharflmp.  7-30  per  cts.. 

*  Jefferson  City  S  per  cts 

*  Carroll.  Fund'g  8  per  cts 

*  Carroll  Imp.  S  per  cts. 

MlSCELLANEOrS  BONDS. 

Canal  &  Claiborne  E,  E. 
First  Mort.  S  per  cts  . . 

C.  C.  slaughter  House  1st 
Mortgage  S  per  cents. . 

Jeff.  C.^'Gas  Co.  5  per  cts. 

Louisiana  Levee  Co  

Jackson  E.  R.  1st  Mort- 
gage 5  per  cents  

Ja^ck'soa  E.  K.  2d  Mort- 
gage Coupons  3  per  cts 

Jackson  E.  E.  2d  Mort- 
gage Debt  3  per  cents. 

Jackson  E.  E.  Con.  g.  Jd 
7  per  cents  

Miss.  Cen.  E.E.  1st  Mort- 
gage 7  per  cents  

Miss.  Cen.  E.E.  2d  Mort- 
gage S  per  cents  

St.  Charles  Hotel  Mort- 
gage Sper  cents   105 


*  Now  sold  on  the  basis  of  Premium  Bonds 
with  allowanae  for  interest. 

Note.— On  August  31,1874,  Old  State  Bond* 
were  quoted  20,  and  New  22  :  City  Consolidated 
6'8  51/2;  Gold  7'8  4^3^;  Eailroad  6*8  44; 
Water  Works  5's  40  ;  Old  7'8  40;  New  7'8  39  ; 
Ten  ^  cts  63;  Street  Improvement  7-30'8  39; 
Wharf  Improvement  7-30's61;  Jefferson  City 
3"s  44^. 

Premium  Bonds  first  sale  at  auction.  Oct.  2, 
1875.  $100  a  40;  tirstsaleon  the  street  Oct.  6. 
$200  at  88 :  quoted  bv  the  Press  for  the  first 
time  Nov.  2,  28V^@29. 


85 

55 

65 

70 

75 

93 

8:31^ 

100 

75 

251/3 

40 

90 

901/s 

1011/2 

83 

74 

92 

801^ 

65 

70 

20 

25 

74 

85 

62 

70 

105 

100;^ 

102 

i 
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NEW   OELEANS  MAEKET-1676-77. 


New  Orleans,  August  31st,  1877 
An^ivals  of  Stock  from  SeptemUr  1st,  187(),  to 
August  Zlst,  1877. 


Sept  

Oct  

Nov.... 


Jan  

Feb  ... . 
March.  . 
April.  .. 
May .. .. 
June. . .. 
July.... 
August.. 


til 

CD  <t> 

o 

(B 
(D 
"O 

<tl  V> 

"2 

5187 

691 

549 

4820 

1788 

1790 

5172 

1471 

589 

5258 

2367 

914 

5148 

2662 

269 
547 

4800 

1589 

4193 

2683 

1189 

3986 

1599 

1033 

4277 

1094 

709 

5799 

660 

1110 

5015 

621 

659 

4673 

641 

1814 

57823 

17816 

11172 

54573 

14276 

1S742 

9§ 


183  1987 
9,2S  3141 


35  2474 


5625 
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NEW   ORLEANS   MARKET— 1STG-7T. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL  KEVIEW, 
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HEW   ORLEANS  MAEKET-1876-77. 


  Monthly  Clearances  ol  ci4.«o^oliir»« 

Ships.  Barks,  Brigs,  Schooners,  and  Steamships, 

For  3  years,  from  September  1,  to  AugustSl  


September 
October  ... 
November. 
December . 
January . . . 
February.. 

March  
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May  

June  

July  

Auguit.... 
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53 

16 
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19 
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53 
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1  8  7  5-76. 
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35 

37 
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1  8  74  -  7  5. 
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35 
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26 

38 

12J 

3 

33 
35 

34 

130 

7 

34 

139 

3 

27 

26 

1U7 

4 

24 

5i9 

80 

6 

22 

24 

69 

2 

16 

22 

54 

2 

8 

16 

28 

Jl 

_231_ 

348_ 

1042 

Comparative  Arrivals,  Ex^)ort9  and  Stocks  ol 

Cotton  &  Tobacco  at  NewOrleans 

For  ten  years— from  1st  Sept.  each  year. 


Direct  Imports  of 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses  and  Salt, 

For  Three  Years— from  Sept.  1  to  August  31 


ARTICLES. 


'6-77. 


Coffee— Mexico  bags 

tJotiee— Cuba,&c  bgs. 

Coffee— Rio  bags. 

Sugar— Cuba.... bxs  &  bbls. 

Sugar— Cuba  .••••hM^' 

Suaar— Brazil,  Stc.bxs&bgs 
Molasses— Cuba. .  .hhds&tcs 

Molasses— Cuba  bbls 

Salt— Liverpool  sacks 

. alt— Turks'  Island.  &c.bns. 


19875 
849 
154181 
15422 
1C359 
60 


278306 


75-76. 

74-75. 

8756 

5394 

154730 

2095i'6 

73341 

471129 

18188 

13544 

4'^0i 

8425 

709 

1734 

389 

412091 

357773 

17  80 

47592 

Exports   of  Staves 

For  the  years  1876-77,  and  1875::76 


■77.11875-76. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL  REVIEW, 


Imports  into  New-Orleans,  from  the  Interior,  for  ten  years. 

From  the  1st  September  to  the  31st  August,  in  each  year. 


ARTICLES, 


Alcohol  bbls 

Apples  bbls. 

Baconsd&sh.  ..cks 
Bacon  . .     "  bxs. 

"  hams  ,tus 

Bagging  pieces. 

Bale  Rope  coils. 

Beans  bbls. 

Butter  ..kegs. 

Bran  sacks. 

Beef  tcs. 

Beef  bbls. 

Broom  Cora. .  bales 

.  CM.  R.  &  Bay.. 

^  I  Red  Ri 


^  OuachitaRiver 
^  Ark.  Rwer,  &c 
^  i  Railroads. . , 

H  Lake  

Mobile  


O 

O  I  Florida. 
LTexas. . 


Corn  Meal  — bbls 
Corn,  shelled,  .scks. 
Corn,  bu  k. .  busli. 
Cotton  Seed.. sacks 

Cheese  bxs. 

Candles  boxes. 

Coal,  western. .bbls. 
Cow  Peas.,  .sacks 
Dr'd  Apples  &c.bls 

Eggs  bbls. 

Eggs  bxs. 

Feathers  bags. 

Flour  bbls. 

Glassware  ...pkgs. 
Dry  Salt  Meat.,  lbs 

Hides  

Hay  bales 

Lard  tcs 

Lard  kegs 

Leather  bundles 

Lime,  western. bbls. 
Lead,  White. kgs. 
Molasses  bbls. 

Moss.  bales. 

Oats  sacks. 

Onions  bbls. 


..bbls. 

.boxes 
.bbls. 
.  bbls. 

acks 


Oil,Co4i 

Oil,  Coal. 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  lard... 

Oil  Cake....  c^<.tvi^i: 

Pickles  bbls. 

Potatoes  bbls. 

Pork  bbls. 

Porter  &  I  eer.pkgs 

Rice  lbs 

Rosin  bbls 

Shot  kegs. 

Soap  boxes. 

Sd's  Turpentine,  bis 

Staves  M 

Sugar  hhds. 

Sugar  bbls. 

Starch..  ....boxes. 

Shingles  M 

Tallow  bbl.. 

Tobacco,  leaf.hiuls 
Tobacco,  chew.pks 

Twine  bundles. 

Vinegar  bbls. 

Wool  bags 

Whisky  bbls. 

Wheat  bushels. 


5-21 

82.564 
12UU 
15:^01 
15847 
1538; 
1268 
1784 
39958 
140584 
58 
3981 
1324 

655033 
1419i4 
61  82 
16i;60 
316275 
3478 
84-245 
214 
110543 

153635 
1100411 
2-260917 
1176785 
42162 
39431 
1993000 
52&61 
1355 
1682 
9541 
K4 

631602 
14973 
1851U625 
37715 
153S06 
24889 
3  625 
3783 
£9934 
7586 
254646 

12006 
417381 
20701 
2602^ 
t202 

]k935 
173627 
100 
183218 
72^96 
60099 
167810 
47047 
875 
60210, 
41 
5162 
14V008 
1832 
63487 
10832 
1H25 
9317 
63S06 
1117 
;«75 
28:352 
45579 
110561 


552 
41913 
15916 
9697 
15361 
25041 
23  8 
344b 
8267 
161485 
2-^25 
8107 
174:^ 

79^?43S 
160701 
96778 
46432 
Bi870I 
4C65 
67685 
36^ 
113277 

131487 
9.:2760 
1432742 
1363400 
45-810 
46382 
4769073 
4^41 
2860 
1,26 1 
11454 
105 
791701 
14S87 
12726.365 
28133 
144675 
23634 
b4431 
3674 
5207.:; 
844- 
222578 

11143 

391608 

HOT 


6P87 
18987' 
4? 

1P0562 
744,9 
35065 
158761 
2mb 
2662 
42798 
4126 
40:10 
124470 
123 
5i-)81 
9818 
]4^!9 
26671 
52127 
1500 
3853 
17934 
42202 
82812 


5f6 
67578 
18666 
7207 
16549 
7818 
2759 
2365 
27938 
125770 

99' 
2C64 

512660 
143221 
63744 
20.4 
252168 
2489 
1380-0 
173 
24755 

146230 
1051260 
31212;) 
803105 
38366 
40230 
2165970 
58965 
1748 
10^ 
11S84 
157 
86424? 
19328 
3623380 
217954 
141879 
27849 
42943 
3222 
49732 
1150. 
210730 

12763 
4^1808 
23t>8H 
1914i 
15.49 


132 
73-12 
309i.9 
9j47 
1903.' 
bl'Al 
2237 
3321 
24132 
120986 

12133 


1224310 


21 

93416 
47355 
133U1 
22853 
8340 
2238 
4523 
33ti06 
195392 
36 
9075 
1335 


9155 
97919 

140265 
72321 
40228 
105865 
22675 
4688 
459^9 
2301 
6921 
10477^^ 
1641 
77895 
7179 

5ii:i 
8B7,56 
3058 
3448 
13056 
4H829 
143485 


107245 
694 
27617 

169111 
1215645 
1433467, 
884886 
41561 
59418 
1488751 
18-782 
2350 
31.-4 
1401  ^ 
120 
1001504 
12631 
14821465 
309146 
150597 
31195 
46462 
312^ 
47546 
9537 
154414 


467210 
1851^1 
2114 
13221 


140377 
479 
26^81 

158278 
1406204 
1878910 
8903; 0 
59326 
63708 
1455139 

5602 
2460 
14IJ31 
11 
1046124 
11285 
1263427 
518483 
18(417 
48299 
58U9 
5043 
52859 
93o2 
161276 


113 

80927 
39675 
D750 
28316 
9fl78 
443 
4172 
28142 
153281 
3601 
5665 
1915 


6379 
tns  4051 
466 
14725 
7834 
53163 
186498 
24147 
6169 
30560 
2i'30 
5.371 
769=4 
1098 

677: 

II 060 
7010 
17221 
65274 
21 3i' 
2356 
12845 
34675 
2252871 


57ni 
566  99 
81837 
213:^3 
12357 


1248 
12801 

134637 
1725060 
1625728 
569168 
56003 
57070 
1466697 

4ii2 
3280 
16685 
290 
1087488 
31608 
8984254 
367612 
194010 
52489 
45475 
4825 
62254 
^178 
18S305 


42o8 
tns  8131 
254 
205030 
99326 
47217 
73424 
12114 

1840 
28240 

2496 

4157 
9^37 

1560 
63323 

8277 

5840 
£0191 
72946 

1779 

196t) 
12171 
64318 

896 


8234 
75327 
44-389 
12378 
9760 
143 
3197 
tns  54'  7 
226 
172216 
102244 
418' 
48190 
36369 
2083 
15495 
4990 
5167 
114378 
2380 
57732 
9787 
5582 
27425 
68 1 81 
2524 
4971 
8542 
63328 
461 


651 

79623 
28642 

9537 
20482 
23123 
950 

6091 
33073 
180224 
14134 
13!!34 

2463 


1146490 


76581 
2694 
22371 

7C605 
1521056 
81^3292 
460953 
62245 
75570 
2804800 

5.545 
4114 
15178 
259 
1541281 
49041 
10226735 
270361 
178093 
45411 
57788 
5713 
45818 
t)758 
232918 

6958 
492732 

17101 
20968 


107771 
30429 
6577 
14731 
24911 
2654 
3648 
27369 
195245 
15419 
20012 


1142097 


49890 
3477 
11869 

47843 
1423105 
6000 
1112036 
63098 
67054 
3045771 

482.3 
6671 
11697 
415 
1641477 
79293 
4074234 
288461 
247226 
29250 
51346 
6455 
31589' 
3345 
134358 


1641 

58663 
23051 
3323 
16331 
18626 
4854 
3213 
21917 
183011 
20185 
41327 


796578 


3o'515 
747 
7376 

56534 
1320230 
162885 
545724 
40994 
66471 
3443000 


41 
51013 
23361 
4310 
15168 
7999 
3310 
2539 
16878 
143139 
3167 
11876 


636542 


4882 
tns  2473 
599 
227952 
12i 
4990,3 
52846 
3/978 
1422 
2008 
7221 
5658 
129001 
1444 
59633 
906; 
11635 
23801 
56058 
4331 
3861 
7326 
83504 
13763 


16771 
10350 
1000 
4228 
tns  4200 
708 
263160 
1268d5 
37441 
54334 
37044 
21M5 

26984 
3724 
8l28,s 
751 
47795 
14323 
14598 
19093 
69176 
4350 
6021 
8482 
113264 
446659 


160i3 

2-52 
1276921 
22744 
3060550 
204421 
180039 
25821 
43970 
6599 
72663 
5997 
148236 

6771 

B84295 
30082 
600 
23 
130 
707 
tons  360 
560 
254920 
114137 
2.5067 
53194 
39375! 
2108 
8810 
70  ;8 
3449 
7770ti 
2034 
50227 
10779 
4827 
280S6 
41271 
3207 
4146 
6360 
()666l 
302224 


67043 
5770 
7692 

55706 
1610642 
121766 
239118 
35994 
61026 
560000 

2363 
13312 


2196160 
190163 
146939 
29367 
43024 
4666 
77079 
2059 
67050 

7.350 
374691 
5241 
16865 


148 
tons  21f 
31 

159304 
142985 
16019 
33985 
198245 
2188 
3492 
12165 
2356 
3774i 
616 
42855 
4495 
998 
15304 
36670 
3774 
2676 
5449 
10780 
77852 
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NEW 

OPvLExVNS 

Mx\.EKET 

-1S76-T7 

Value  of 

Produce 

of  the  Interior. 

A  Table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  Interior,  during  the  years  ending  31st 
August  1877  and  1876,  with  their  e^ll^)^lttu  aveiageand  total  Value 

1876-77 

1 

1875-76. 

ARTICLES. 

AMCCNT. 

[  Average 
Price. 

Value 
Dollars. 

1  AMOUNT. 

1  Average 
Price- 

Valuk 
Dollars. 

Bacon,  "    "   ..bxs. 

521 

82564 
12140 
15201 
15847 
15337 
1268 
1784 
39958 
140584 
58 
S981 
1324 

$  90  00 
I  50 

90  00 
50  00 
38  00 
13  50 

10  CO 
9 

11  00 
1  50 

18  00 

13  00 

14  00 

46890 
123846 
1092600 
-.60.0 
602186  - 
207725 
12680 
16056 
439538 
210876 
1044 
51753 
18536 

552 

i  42913 
!  15;i!6 

1 

1  -  loo69 
i  25041 
1  2378 
j  3448 
32673 
1614S5 
2225 
8107 
1742 

$  94  35 
2  00 

ICO  00 
50  00 
50  00 
13  50 

10  00 
6  50 

11  00 
90 

18  CO 
10  00 
15  00 

52081 
85826 
1  Kill  t'An 

479860 
768450 
338U54 
i:3780 
22412 
359403 
145337 
40060 
81070 
26130 

1389774 
15.3635 
1106411 
2260Q17 
1176785 
42162 

f2  GO 
2  80 
1  £0 

65 
S  50 

72268248 
15H635 
1659617 
1243504 
764910 
147567 

1604441 
131487 
922761) 
1432742 
13634<,0 
49840 

52  65 

2  75 
1  20 

60 
60 

3  50 

84473819 
361589 

1107312 
859645 
81 8040 
174440 

Candles  boxes. 

DriedApples&Peaches  bis 

39431 
1993000 
52961 
1355 
1682 
9541 
64 
631602 

5  60 

4  00 
9  00 

15  GO 

16  00 
20  00 

6  5J 

22t.814 
4^8250 
211844 
12195 
252-30 
152656 
1280 
41C5413 

46382 
47690)3 
45141 
2S60 
1261 
11454 
105 
791701 

5  6C 
30 

3  00 
14  00 
18  CO 
20  00 
20  00 

5  75 

259739 
1430722 
135423 
40040 
2269i 
229080 
21OO 
455:;251 

Dry  Salt  Meat...  .pounds. 

14973 
18510625 
377151 
15-806 
24^89 
31625 

2  85 

7 

8  75 

3  00 
32  00 

5  00 

42673 
1295744 
1414316 
461418 
796448 
158125 

14887 
12726365 
281332 
144675 
23634 
34431 

3  00 

3  50 
3  CO 
37  50 
6  00 

44661 
1177189 

98^662 
434025 
886275 
206-^ 

Lime,  Western  barreb. 

Lead,  White  kegs. 

3"83 
5P934 
7586 
11117190 
12006 
417381 
20701 
26022 
9202 

12933 
173627 
10) 
18'?218 
72596 
e00i9 

40  00 

1  25 
3  25 

43^ 
7  00 

2  00 

2  25 
12  00 

3  00 

44  00 

45  00 
2  50 

10  00 
2  75 
16  50 
14  00 

151320 
71918 
24655 
4835978 
*'4042 

3674 
52075 

10011288 
11143 

41  00 
1  40 

3  25 

n  43 

8  00 

150634 
72905 
27446 
4304854 
89144 

834762 
46577 

312^64 
27606 

582075 
434068 

391608 
27788 
17077 
7252 

6987 
18^879 

2  25 

1  75 
8  00 

2  45 
54  25 
50  00 
,1  25 

8811 IS 
48629 

136616 
17767 

349350 
237349 

1000 

503850 

49 

190562 

lO  00 
2  00 

490 
381124 

Pork  bbls. 

Porter,  Ale  &  Beer..pkgs, 

1197834 
841386 

7443  ^ 
35C65 

2l  CO 
I3  00 

1563219 
455845 

167810 

10  35 

2  CO 
27  00 

3  50 
13  CO 

110  00 
95  50 

1736834 

15S761 

10  35 

1643176 

Rosin  bbls 

47C47 
875 
60210 
4127 
5162 
163837 

94094 
23625 

31355 
2662 

2  50 
27  00 

783S8 
71874 

Spirits  Turpentine  ....bbls 

210735 
53651 
567820 
lOKykoiol 

42798 
4126 
4090 

4  00 
12  50 
105  00 
83  CO 

171192 
51575 
429450 
11578583 

Tobacco,  Chew  pkgs. 

63487 
10832 
16?5 
9317 

63806 
1117 
3375 
S8352 
455  9 
110561 

1  50 

3  00 
28  00 

162  62 

2'i  00 
7  00 

4  50 
45  00 
45  00 

1  25 

95231 
32496 
45500 
1515131 

1276 '20 
7819 
15188 
127840 
2051"55 
138201 

55817 
9818 
1489 

26671 

52i27 
1500 
3853 
17934 
42^03 
82812 

1  50 
3  00 
26  00 
160  00 

20  CO 
7  00 
5  75 
-JO  00 
50  00 
1  35 

83726 
19454 
38714 
4267360 

1042540 
10500 
22155 
717360 
2110100 
111796 

12000000 

12000000 

134123726 

155388802 

.  151582054 

.  156944215 

.  184620947 

.  169653107 

179100419 

Total  in 

.  200820499 

Total  in 

16755965!- 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  EEVIEW, 


Statement  of  Cotton. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept..  1876,  bales.... 

Arrived  since  Aug.  28...... 

Arrived  previonsly,  including  y777 

for  ciiy  baling  since  Oct.  9  

Excess  in  taking  stock  trom  City 

balings  since  April  account  

Total  receipts  lor  12  months  


29377 


  1389774 


JExported  since  Aug. 
Exported  previously. 

Burnt  

Total  


914 


1419151 


.247 


1397143 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS. 
FROM  NORTHERN  PORTS, 

By  Steamships  and  Sailing  Vessels,  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1,  to  August  31,  each  year. 


:Stock  on  hand  and  on  ship-board,  bales.... 

Statement  of  Tobacco. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  September,  1876,. hhds 

  22 

  9295 


11081 


Arrived  since  Aug, 


Arrived  previously  

Total  receipts  for  12  months. 


9317 


S408 
•1560 


Exported  since  Aug.  28    271 

Exported  previously.....   9137 

Total  exports  lor  12  months..  

Broken  up  for  City  consumption,  1 

baling,  &c.  since  tSeptl,  1876  i 

Allowed  for  shipments  in  transit  not 
manifested  outward,  compression 
of  light  hhds  into  a  smaller  num- 
ber uf  heavy  for  export  and  unma- 
nifested  reshipments  to  the  West.... 846  — 


11814 


Stock  on  hand  and  on  ship-board  hhds.  8584 


EeCEIPTS  of  FlOTTPw  for  through  bHIPMENT 
ACCORDING  TO  OUR  BOOKS. 

September   3,026 

October   2,401 

Noveber  m  2,220 

December  ;  1,125 


ARTICLES.  1876-77 

Apples  ....barrels 

Beans  ...barrels 

Beef  barrels 

Bagging  pieces 

Butter  kegs 

Bale  Rope  coils 

Bacon  tierces  and  casks 

aeon  boxes 

Candles  boxes 

Cement  barrels 

Cheese  boxes 

Coltee  ...   sacks 

Coffee   bales 

Dried  Apples  barrels 

Dried  Peaches  barrels 

Feathers...   sacks 

Fish  barrels,  etc 

Hay    bales 

Hams  tierces  and  boxes 

Oil  barrels 

Lime  .....barrels 

Onions  barrels 

Potatoes   ..  barrels 

Pork  barrels 

Pig  Iron  ,.tons 

Pickles  kegs 

Sugar  barrels 

Sugar  ...half  barrels 

Sugar  ..  ..tierces  and  hhds 

Sugiir  boxes 

Syrup  barrels 

Syrup  hhds 

Syrup  tierces 

Soap   boxes 

Starch  boxes 

Shot  bags 

Tobacco   boxes 

Vinegar  barrels 

Whisky   barrels 

White  Lead  kegs 


1875-76 


190 
992 
1,890 
1,917 
1,649 
1,36) 
942 

August  2,441 


January. . 
February. 

March  

April  

May. , .  .  . 
June.... . 
July. 


Total. 


20,027 


JEXPOBTS  FROM  NEW  OBLBASie. 
From  Sept.  1,  1876,  to  date. 


ARTICLES. 


For'gn 
Gulf 
Ports, 


Conti- 
nental 
Ports. 


Apples  bbls 

Bagging  pieces 

Butter.. kgB  &  firkins 

Bran....   sackB 

ColFee.,  bags 

Cow  Psaa  sacks 

Corn  Meal.. .....bbls 

Hides  

Horns  .. 

Hay  bales 

Iron  Ties. ....bundles 

Lumber  M  feet 

Oil  bbls 

Oats  .....sacks 

Oil  Cake«.^  ...sacke 
Onions...........  bbls 

Porterand  Ale..pkg8 

Potatoes  bbls 

Rioe  bbls 

Salt  saoks 

Tobaooo,  Chew..b 

Tobacco  bales 

Wool  bale* 

Wheat  bnsheb) 


Coast- 
wise 
Ports, 


Total 


255 

"46 
4817 
63 

'isi 


605 
2999 


130 


10 

13930 


354815 


105271 


P061 
1588 
3997 
34552 
114726 
150 
21670 
552037 
128120 
14212 


461o0 
75129 
382"5 
5442 

5i865 
86293 
49116 
:i937 
5C5 
25119 


P316 
1588 
4043 
39369 
111019 
150 
21851 
552037 
128120 
14442 

iiog 

60995 
78128 
393110 
fc516 

52832 
86360 
49691 
3937 
714 
25119 
1424-i9 


645 
7366 
1301 
28719 
12654 
100S9 
26 
80 
155 
8274 
8121 
23!<:J5 
150 
150 


44533 


m 

1289 


155 

5230 
192 

i2'io 

353 
2394 
3556 

'6fi3 


1874-75 


591 
5634 
1176 

33207 
15202 
10035 
79 
219 
90 
4434 
5912 
5984 
!;3 
214 


29657 
2987 
84 
1639 

1474 

8156 


25022 


478 


eool 


200 
1956 


17  ?6 

5510 
1115 

35228 
20044 
10474 
:ll 
101 
570 
68-8 
544« 
8888 
340 
10 
20 

25080 
20944 

1625 
2371 
6593 
38169 
681 


24722 


BV6 
14379 
260 
72 
7f60 
279 
719 
a24 
63 
1481 
10 


Receipts  at  New  Basin. 

dnnual  Statement  of  Receipts  in  the  J^ew  Canal 
Basin  for  the  Year  ending  Aiigust  21,1811 : 

Cotton-bales  3,289 

Cotton  Seed— sacks  

Lumber-feet  20,608,000 

Shingles  4,264,000 

Laths  264,000 

Bricks.     600,000 

Wood-cords  11-000 

Rosia— bbls  8,5d< 

Turpentine— bbls  'I] 

Tar— bbls   571 

Charcoal-bbls  200,090 

Shells-bbls  ^3.o20 

Sand-bbls  37,200 

Sugar,  hhds  

Molasses  bbls  

Htdes   0 

Receipts  at  Old  Basin. 
Annual  Statement  of  Receipts  in  the  Carondelet 
Canal  Basin  for  the  Year  ending  August  31,  1877. 

Lumber-feet  

Shingles  

 22'<.000 

Staves.'.'.'  

Wood-cords  .16,090 

Charcoal-bbls  

Sand-bbls  43,127 

Shells-bbls  H.610 

Molasses,  bbls  

Tar-bbls  -fP 

Potatoes— bbls  

Onions-bbls  ••••• 

Bricks  ,  ^'^'^"isS 

Cotton- bales  

Seed  Cotton— saoks  

Moss  bales,  

Hides  ^ 

Cattle-head  
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NEW  0ELEAN3  MAEKET— 1876-77. 


Comparative  Prices  of 

Middling  Cot  ton 

AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 
On  the  first  day  of  each  month  during  a  period  of  five 
years. 


Sept.... 

Oct  

Nov.... 
Dec.... 

Jan  

Feb  .... 
March.. 
April... 
May.... 
June.... 
July.... 
August. 


7  -77.75-76.74-75  73-74.  72-73. 


CENTS. 
10^®11 

111012 

mmii 

Ionian 
11  mu 


CENTS. 

12i®13 

12i®12| 

i2J.'S12f: 
12  @12|- 

12  m2i 
i2im2i 
iimi2 
iil^aiif 
mmii 
iij@ii| 


14  mii 

14  iSiUi 
14|'@14| 
151^151 
15i/@16 
15f®15| 
15J®15i 

15  ralai 
14i:@14| 


CENTS. 

18i®— 

mmn 

15f/3»15i 

16  fam 

16  ®16| 

mmn 
mmn 

116f@16i 


CENTS. 

mmsi 
mm9 
—  m9 

19^^20 

20  r&— 

mmn 
mmn 


Comparative  prices  of  Gonir  sacksw 

On  the  first  of  each  month,  for  Five  Yejuw*. 


18  msi 

ISt'SlSI 
17f®18f 


Comparative  Prices  of 

Sugar  on  the  Levee. 

On  the  first  of  each  month,  for  five  years. 
Embracing  the  range  from  Inferior  to  Choice. 


6-7 7. 175-76.  74-7.5. j  73-74. 1 72-73. 


Sept.. 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec. 
Jan  ., 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April. 
May  . 
June . , 
July..  I 
Ang  .  I 


CENTS.  1 

-  ®nh 
- 

7*@  i'il 
7*@  8i\ 
7  @  8|i 
7  @  9  I 
7  @  9 

7  ©  9 
8i@10 

8  @10 

-  ®10i 
H@10i 


CENTS. 

8|@10i 

4®  81 
5t@  7i 
5i®  7* 

6i@  n 

6i@  71 
7i@  8i 
7^@  9 
7|@  8J 
7|@  9 
8J@10J 


CENTS. 

smm\ 

—  @10i 
6  @  9t 
4i@10 
4i@19 
5  @10i 
5  @10| 
5i@10i 
7i@  Sf  I 

8i@ll  I 
8i@ll  I 


CENTS,  i  CENTS. 

■lOf@ll 


9t@lCt 

-  @  8J 
5i@  9 
5  @  Si 
li®  8| 
6^®  9 
6&@  7i 
7i®  9i 

-  @  9 
8i@  9* 
8i®10 


81®  10 
7  @10 
6^@10 
7i@10i 
7  @104 
64®  8i 
7  ®  9 
-  @  — 
8i@  — 
-'®  9i 


Comparative  Prices  of 

Molasses  on  the  Levee, 

On  the  first  of  each  month,  for  five  years 
Embracing  the  range  from  Inferior  to  Choice. 

r6-77.|75^76.  74-75.i73-74.  72-7.3. 


Sept.. 
Oct .. 
Nov.. 
Dec. 
Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April. 
May . 
June. 
July.. 
Aug, 


35  ®53 
30  @48 
35  ®50 
30  @48 
30  @50 
30  @50 
50  @55 
54  ®6a 
34  @60 
-  @- 


CENT3. 

1 40  @65 
iSO  @70 
[35  @57 
30  @51 
25  ©52 


30  @39 
35  ®44 
46  ®57 
■46  ®57 
[25  (2^60 


60  @65 
42  @c6 
50  @62 
35  ®58 
40  ®53 


61  @72 
40  ®55 
60  @68 
45  ®50 
73  @75 


CENTS. 


50  ®75 

40  ®56 

51  @58 
62  ®70 
52i@62 

41  @55 
-  @56 


®  - 


Sept... 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 
Jan  . . . 
Feb... 
March. 
April . 
May  ... 
June.., 
July..., 
\ugnst 


CENTS. 

50^524 


72®— 


53®51 
49®50 

57®58 
60^65 
70,®77 


75-76 

74-75 

73-74. 

72-« 

CENTS. 

CENTS. 

CENTS. 

CENTS. 

86/S93 

92'®  95 

65®  68 

55  ®  62 

72^76 

98(31  — 

72®  73 

63  ®  65, 

75^84 

98/6)105 

77®  80 

67  (0  70 

56^60 

90/0  92 

75®  78 

58  ®  6S 

55®56 

—(a  92 

70®  74 

80  (&  85 

52  ©57 

86®  ^ 

75®  80 

70  ®  75 

53/@d8 

1100112 

75®  80 

65  ®  73 

57ra;60 

86®  §8 

75®  82 

56J®  58 

57^©67i 

86®  88 

88®  90 

55  ®  58 

64^73 

86®  88 

79®  96 

57  ®  58 

61r363 

88®  90 

80®  83 

57  ®  59 

59,'S60 

86®  93 

SO.®  95 

60  ®  75 

Comparative  prices  of  Oats,  sacks. 

On  the  first  of  each  montii  for  Three  Tears. 


September. . 
October, .... 
November.. 
December... 
January  .  . . 
February  ... 

March  

April  ,. 

May  

June  

July  

August..... 


1876-77.   1875-76.  1874-75 


$  $    $  $ 

26  ®  38 

48  ®  — 
40  @  48 
38  ®  46 

46  ®  60 
44  @  60 

47  @  50 
46  @  47 
53  ®  — 

49  @  50 
44  @  47 
42  @  — 


34 


©  56 
@  52 
©  — 


®  50 

©  45 

©  — 

©  43 

©  45 

©  41 
©44 


55  ©  6Q 

64  ©  65 

63  ©  65 
-@  70 

72  @  73 
71  @  73 
71  @  — 
74  ©  76 

73  ©  7S 

67  @  63 

64  ©  ^ 


Comparative  Prices  of 

Mess  Pork, 

On  the  first  of  each  month,  for  Two  Years. 


I  1876-77. 
I  MESS, 
:Dollars  ~^ 


bbl 


I  1875-76. 
I  MESS. 
Dollar  ^  bbl. 


September  , 
October  — 
November, 
December. . 
January  ... 
February  . . 

March  

April  

May  

June. ..... . 

July  

August — 


M7  50  @17 
,  18  87J@19 
,117  75  ®- 
!l8  75  @(9 
il8  75  @19 
!17  50  @- 
116  25  @— 

15  50  @16 

16  50  @— 
jl5  37i®- 
14  25  @14 
!14  25  ®- 


50 


■22  25  @22  50 

24  00  @  

i25  25  @25  37i 
M  25  ®22  50 

t20  50  @  

■21  874®  

23  50  @23  75 
|23  75  @23  9a 

h22  50  @  4 

'^a0  50  @20  87 

(21  75  @  

i21  00  @  


Comparative  Rates  of  Exchange 

On  London,  Paris  and  New- York 

On  the  1st  of  each  month  for  three  years  past. 


Comparative  Prices  of  Flour, 

(SUPERFINE) 
On  the  first  of  each  month,  for  five  years. 


Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 

Jan.. 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

April. 

May , 

June . 

July.. 

Aug . 


76-77. 

75-76, 

DOLLARS 
-  ®  3i 

3m  4 

4i®  4^ 
4i@  4i 

DOLLARS 

Tm  - 

4i@  - 
4i@  - 

51®  6 
5t®  51 
5f  @  6 
6f@- 

4  @  — 
3i@  - 
4  @  — 

zm  - 

5i@- 
5i@- 
-®  - 

4  ®  — 

31®  4 
4}®  - 

74-75 

73- 

-74. 

72-73. 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

4  @— 

4  ®- 

-c 

— ®— 

5  C 

-c 

^  - 
^  - 

— @- 

5i®— 

4K 

5J@- 

5i®- 

biC 

^  5i 

6  ©64 

41®- 

5iC 

^  _ 

71®- 

4i®- 
5  ®— 

-( 
4iC 

^  - 
^  - 

61®- 
5i®5| 

5J@  5J 

4i( 

©  5 

5i@5i 

5i@— 

5  @5i 

4i@  4| 

5  ( 

5  ®— 

5  @5i 

4IC 

g,  - 

4i@4i 

Months 


Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec... 
Jan. ... 
Feb.... 
March . 
April.. 
May ... 
June... 
July... 
August 


1876-7. 
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5644  443| 
568414431 
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aOHN  CALDER, 


-AND 


Western  Produce  Dealer. 


-ALSO- 


Hay,  Corn,  Oats  and  Bran. 

LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS  OF 

Sugar,  Molasses,  Rice,  Etc. 
We  do  not  sell  Light  Weight  Pork. 


Nos.  97  and  99  South  Peters, 

 Aipj-  

83  FuKon,  Cor.  of  Lafayette  S(s.,  New  Orleans. 


NEW  ORLEANS  PRICE  CURRENT. 


CHARLES  G.  JOHNSEN,  Pr-oprielor 

ADDKESS  : 

C.  B.  CHURCHILL,  Manager. 


I».  O.  SOX  NO.  d73». 

 :o:  ■ — 

NEW  ORLEANS 


MACHINERY  DEPOT, 


166  Grayier  aiid  17  Union  Streets. 


MACHIME  $HOP$, 

St.  Joseph,  Foncher  iind  Tchonpitoulas  Strejats 


Will  furnish  ESTIMATES  and  PLANS  and 
Contract  for  tlie  Constriictioii  aiicl  ESrectioii  osf  all  lciiid.«i  of 


immmtm&m  » 


THE   ]»IA]\1JFACTURE  OF 

^Hcffims  fail  3^8^^  ^  M^^^^^  ^InntHtiom 

VACUUM  PANS,  VACUUM  PUMPS, 

New  Plan,  Cheap  and  Effective. 

Cottoit  Presses,  Cotton  Cirius,  Boilers, 

Baxter  Eitgfiiies,  SUapley  EIl;s£-iIl<>^.,  Ntrau1»  Infills, 
Boiler  Tillies,  Wroiiglit  Iron  JPipe,  ^ 

Rii1>1>er,  Belting-,  Rn1>1>er  Hose,  Packing, 
$!iteain  and  Wat<'r  Valves,  Stc^sim  <^nag-es, 

!<team  and  <iSas  Fittings, 

Allen  fwovernors. 

And  a  Full  Stock  of 


3  0112  064385468 


